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MOTORCYCLE dispatch rider’s duty, as 
everyone knows, is to carry confidential 
messages of urgent importance from one 

staff officer to another. They may be from a gen- 
eral to a general; they may be merely from a 
colonel to a captain. Always they are from one 
commissioned man to another, which is the reason 
why the dispatch rider wears a corporal’s stripes. 
According to the regulations of the British Army 
no man in the ranks may approach such an officer 
of his own accord, unless accompanied by a “non- 
com’’; and ‘‘noncoms’”’ are naturally of too much 
importance to be spared as permanent escorts. Were it not 
for this detail of army etiquette, the dispatch rider would be 
no more than a mere private. But his work is of such a nature 
that the dispatch rider has been dubbed the “ dare-devil.”’ 

As to the method of performing his duty, there is no 
definite rule. When we received our instructions in London 
they were practically summed up in the sentence: ‘ Deliver 
your dispatch as quickly as you can, and then return to your 
own section.” 

Suppose a dispatch rider meets with an accident on the 
road, and his “‘bike’’ is put entirely out of commission? 
Even if he escapes unhurt he can’t foot the distance always, 
if the matter is urgent and there are miles to go. A special 
provision allows him the privilege of commandeering on such 
occasions any vehicle that may come in his way, whether it 
be horse or car, and whoever be the occupant. 

There was a man once who, after tramping a couple of 
miles, could find no conveyance except that occupied by a 
general. He had courage, however, so he turned the general 
out; but oh! what a tirade he brought on his head. After- 
ward he received a decoration for his audacity, when the 
general, who fortunately had a sense of humor, had had time 
to recover his dignity and his temper. But I should hate to 
have been in the man’s shaes. 


HEN there is always the danger, when the armies are on 
the move and not engaged, of coming full tilt intoa strag- 
gling enemy troop. “If you fall into the hands of the enemy,” 
said our mentor, ‘‘destroy your dispatch at all costs. Other- 
wise they may divert it to their own staff officers.’’ The 
usual method in such a case was to eat it—or rather to 
swallow it whole. The authorities, careful as usual of our 
digestions, wrote the message on slim tissue paper that 
would almost melt in the mouth. Occasionally we had 
sufficient time to burn it, but not often. Occasionally, too, 
after destroying it as a precaution, we escaped. To meet 
this emergency, which was also foreseen, we had orders to 
memorize our message always before starting, so that, in 
case of necessity, we could deliver it by word of mouth. 
This rule in its turn led tc further complications. The 
enemy knew that we had our '\spatches learned by heart. 
If they caught us and failed to ind papers on ouf persons 
immediately such a cross-questio,'ing began as might well 
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How Motorcycle Dispatch Riders 
Put Their Messages Through 


By Captain A. P. Corcoran 


confuse even a seasoned criminal. Usually this was met by 
a closed mouth which no threat of death would serve to 
open. This, in turn, was met with a new ruse: Before very 
thorough detective work had eliminated the menace, it was 
no unusual thing to meet men wearing our uniform and 
speaking our language, but serving on the staff of the 
Kaiser, who suavely tried to induce us to part amicably 
with our information. It was to circumvent such gentlemen 
that our last order was issued: ‘‘The dispatch must be 
delivered in person to the officer to whom it was addressed.” 

That was all. A unique simplicity marked our entire 


training. 
i! IS August .*, 1914. The “contemptible” British 
Expeditionary Force in France under Field Marshal Sir 


John French is falling back before the numerically over- 
whelming German Army. From the Bavay-Maubeuge posi- 
tions the Second Corps, under Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, is 
retreating with orderly haste on the Le Cateau-Landrecies 
line, their rear protected by a troop of cavalry. And in a 
little farmhouse outside the former town we dispatch riders 
are endeavoring to keep open communications in a tem- 
porary signal office. 

It is a dark, dirty hovel. In a remote corner of the 
kitchen the telephone operator has set up his switch on a 
wooden pedestal labeled “‘Jam.’’ All along the wall, where 
still hang the cooking utensils, are ranged the telegraphers, 
busily clicking their Morse keys. Removed from the rest at 
a position near the window, the subaltern, a mere boy on 
whom responsibility has thrust age, sits anxiously poring 
over his maps and charts which tell of the positions of the 
lines and cables that an enemy shell may at any moment cut. 
Exhausted men, on whose faces is a four days’ growth of 
beard already matted with summer sweat and summer dust, 
heavy-eyed with sleeplessness, hollow-eyed with strain, they 
work with the dogged intensity of desperation. 

“Line down on the road to Cambrai.’”’ The man has to 
scream to drown the gun roar. 

With a curse a linernan sets out on his job. 

“Last two D. R.’s not yet returned, sir.” 
is meant as a reminder. 

Tie subaltern looks up, pauses a moment as if to con- 
sider. Those dispatch riders had left around five o'clock. 


This message 


PORTER HOSKINS 





It is now five-thirty, and Landrecies but five 
miles away! They should be back, unless some 
disaster has overtaken them. With sudden deci- 
sion the subaltern puts his head through the neigh- 
boring window, and shouts in the general direction 
of the barn: ‘‘Next two D. R.’s.”’ 

Four men spring to their feet. They had been 
lying full length in the dirty yard, a somewhat 
cooler spot on this hot August evening than their 
quarters, the cow house. They are the remaining 
four of the six dispatch riders who go to form this 
Motorcycle Section. A couple of weeks ago a 
casual glance might have sized them up as gentlemen. Now 
even a close scrutiny might have measured them as tramps. 
True, they are clad in the uniform of the British Army, but 
it is covered with dirt; the coat, which a regimental tailor 
buttons smartly to the throat, is thrown open to admit the 
sultry air; the cap, which a kind quartermaster places so 
trimly on the head, has been replaced by a large hand- 
kerchief, the color of which is somewhat shady. Only the 
belts at the waist, from which depend businesslike revolvers, 
and the maps slung securely over the shoulders, betray their 
fitness for the part they are to play, of which their bikes, 
much cleaner-looking objects than their owners, give further 
convincing evidence. 

Who are they? Well, there is Grant,of the gray Scotch 
eyes, he from whose mouth hangs the dun pipe; and there is 
Hudson, the Belfast architect, now rivaling the grimiest of 
his bricklayers; and there is Harrison, the Cambridge Uni- 
versity undergraduate; and, lastly, there is myself. 

Hudson and Harrison are the next on the list, but Grant 
and I accompany them tothe farmhouse door, in case the 
subaltern might care to choose us for this crisis. Harrison 
has only arrived the day before. But it’s his turn, and it 
seems he has to take it. 

““You know what to do? That's right. Swallow it, if 
they get you. Remember there are stray uhlans about, and 
Poole and Lawrence may have been caught. Now for 
directions. Go together to the crossroads—the one withthe 
crucifix. Then take separate routes to the town. One of 
you may get through, if the two don’t.” 


ee prospect! The subaltern looks at Harrison, 
as he presents it, as if expecting some protest from the 
new recruit. But none comes, and the youngster, their age 
and station but for an accident, is suddenly moved to put 
out a hand. 

‘“‘Good luck!” He gives each a grip in turn, before they 
double out of the room. 

“ Better strap the thing on your forefinger, old chap,”’ 
advises Hudson with the wisdom gleaned in a week. He is 
referring to the precious tissue paper. ‘ Handier to your 
mouth that way.” 

It takes them only two minutes to memorize the message 
and then they mount and are off on the darkening, dangerous 
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road. Soon the crest of a hill hides them, and left alone we 
lie down again. Among our new atcomplishments is a 
facility for sleeping anywhere. 

Ten-thirty! The guns are booming with ever nearer 
menace, utterly preventing our attempted sleep. We are 
hourly expecting the order to move. Hudson, who is back 
after what seemed to be undue delay, reports a tough 
fight going on in Landrecies. But where’s Harrison? No 
sign of him yet. And Poole? Poole had delivered his dis- 

tch. So much Hudson had learned on his arrival, but of 

awrence no sign had been seen. We are discussing the 
probabilities of capture 
or collapse when there 
suddenly loons up out of 
the darkness of the road 
a motor ‘‘bike,’ carryin 
a strange object behind. 
n a voice proclaims 
the rider as Poole, but 
what is the uncouth bur- 
den heis bearing? Flesh 
or fish; dead or alive? 
It answers both ques- 
tions by jumping to the 
earth, when the “‘ bike”’ 
comes to a jarring halt. 

Thesubaltern,whohas 
come out to take the air 
fora moment, announces 
its identity by an ironical 
question. “ Beenshrimp- 
ing, Lawrence?” he asks 
politely. 

Only then do we recog- 

nize ourchum. Ashape- bes 
less mass of slimy mud Ne 
clings to his clothes, his 
hands, his hair, his face. 
“Rotten duck pond.’’ 
He spits and shakes him- 
self as he tries to talk. 
“Been floundering about 
in it for -hours, Dived 
into it headfirst, trying 
to take a nasty corner 
at full speed. The con- 
founded ‘ bike’ drove me 
down deeper; it came 
right on topof me. Must 
be a couple of miles of 
the stuff down under the 
water. Even when I got 
my head above water, I 
couldn’t get my feet. 
The more I tried, the 
more entangled they 
seemed to become.”’ 


HS long it would 
have taken him to 
extricate himself alone is 
aquestion. It was Poole 
who finally rescued him, 
after he had been struggling for what seemed hours, and it and come down with a crash into the two uhlans on the 
had taken foresight on Poole’s part. He had delayed for left of the road. 

some time in Landrecies waiting for Lawrence to turn up. Five yards from them he could see they were in hopeless 
They had taken different routes on setting out. On the confusion and, as he shot through the broken line exult- 
off chance that anaccident had happened, Poole hadchanged antly—Poole avers it was the greatest thrill of his life—he 
his road on the way home. Hence the rescue. sent two more bullets point-blank at the men on his left 

And now, as Lawrence retiresto the farm pump, we notice and tore past, a dark streak on the dusty highway. 
that his savior looks rather white faced and nervous. Crouched over his handlebars, muscles taut, nerves 

“Anything wrong?” asks Grant. quivering, he strained his ears for any sounds that might 

“Oh, nothing much. Had a narrow squeak with some indicate pursuit. They came. He could hear the pounding 
uhlans.” of horses’ hoofs on the hard road. 

He seems entirely indisposed to go into detail at the ‘Galloping like mad,”’ he commented to himself. ‘‘ But it 
moment, so we open hima tin of “bully’’ and fetch him would take some Centaur to catch up with this bike.” 
some water to help him in recovering his aplomb. If we “Whiz !’’—another bullet shot past hisear. He crouched 
thought thus to elicit the story we were mistaken, for, even _ still lower on his saddle. And then—there came another 
under the inspiration of a full stomach and a lit pipe, he crossroads. How he thanked heaven for these winding 
refuses to satisfy our curiosity. We might never have heard French highways and the hedges that would hide him on 
what had really happened if a strange chance had not each side! Out of sight he was safe; a horse can’t rival a 
given usan inkling of the story, and forced him toconfess to motor ‘“bike.’’ So he came home with a whole but quivering 
being a hero. skin. 

It was about half an hour later that a troop of our cavalry “Of course it was the horses that did the trick,” he 
came galloping over the hill. As they approached we could explained amiably. ‘‘The ‘bike’ and the shooting upset 
see they were escorting some uhlans, whom they hemmed in their nerves, so they pranced round a bit and spoiled the 
from allsides. Passing the signal office, the sergeant caught blighters’ aim. I’ll buy a horse when I go home, and pet 
sight of our subaltern and immediately gave the order to him to death.”’ 
halt. Then, riding over he saluted, and explained that he 
had found “the Huns’’ prowling along the road leading 
from the southeast to Landrecies. Now he would hand 
them over to the officer's charge. The uhlans dismounted, 
preparatory to being led off to an inner room for the cus- 
tomary formality of being questioned. 

As they did so, one of them caught sight of Poole, and, 
nudging another, he was heard to say in quite audible tones: 
**There he is!’’ 

But Poole, busy for the moment with his carburetor, 
either did not hear or made a fine pretense of not doing so. handed me a message for the Guards Brigade. 

Five minutes later, however, the sergeant’s head appeared He had no idea where they were. ‘‘Somewhere in France!”’ 
in the doorway, calling for the reticent hero. He departed, he declared jocosely. ‘‘I imagine they’re off to the right.” 
to return with a half-happy, half-sheepish grin. I took the road he indicated and wandered about for what 

“What’s the matter?’’ seemed hours. Finally an Army Service Corps truck loomed 

“Nothing. Some rot these Huns are talking.”’ up in the distance, ‘‘The Guards? Someone said they were 
intrenching round Etreux.’’ He pronounced it ‘‘ Extroox,”’ 
but we found it on the map. It was off in another direction. 

My message was toa brigade major. I was unconscious of 
my general aspect until I met his eye. I knew I was dirty, 
unwashed, unshaven. I’d had no sleep in three days, so my 
lids felt as if weighted with lead. My mind had ceased to 
work, so numb was my brain with fatigue. Only now for the 
first time was I conscious of my condition. 


of them, probably a sergeant, shouting an order to the 
others. irhirty yards—they were stretching in a line across 
the road. 

Letting go one hand he drew his revolver. 

Twenty-five yards—he could see the two center uhlans 
taking steady aim at his head. With a sudden jerk he drew 
himself erect in his saddle and then suddenly let his body 
fall along the top of his tank, at the same time letting go 
with his revolver. He heard their bullets whiz by him—he 
had spoiled their aim—and he saw one man topple over, 
hit square in the chest, and the horse of the second rear 


Long, Long Ago, Last Year 
BY FLORETTA E. GREELEY 


USED to think it mattered 
Long, long ago, last year, 
Whether winds blew cold or warmly, 
Whether skies were dark or clear; 
I used to sigh for sunshine 
When clouds hung heavily, 
But I do not mind the weather 
’  §ince my dear lad crossed the sea. 


I used to seek for pleasure 
Those long twelve months ago: 
How eagerly I followed it 
And hurried to and fro! 
They used to seem important things — 
The game, the play, the dance; 
But I'm done with foolish idling 
Since my dear lad went to France. 


I used to pray for many gifts 
Long, long ago, last year, 

For empty x oni like wealth and fame, 
For comforts counted dear; 

But now just one prayer from my heart 
Goes up unceasingly: 

“O God, give peace with honor, 

And my dear lad back to me!” 


PruTOuRAPr oF Pave THOMPSON 


FF again. The inexhaustible Hun is determined to keep 
us moving. Our orders are to fall back in the general 
direction of St. Quentin-La Fere. All night and the next day 
we keep on the move, whither we don’t know, but it is some- 
where southwest. It is scorchingly hot, and the roads are 
thick with dust which stifles our nostrils and thickens our 
tongues. ; 
About four o’clock in the afternoon we halted. But I was 
no sooner off my ‘‘bike”’ than the signal officer came and 


UT our curiosity was not to be stilled with such an excuse. 

By dint of probing both him and the more eloquent ser- 

geant, we got the whole story by degrees. Hereit is. It isone 
of our reasons for being proud of Poole. 

He had reached a crossroads on his way from Landrecies. 
Shoot tothe right—that was theturnfor home. His “‘ bike”’ 
took the curve ata dangerous angle, and, as he once more 
swept into the level, he raised his head toscan the new 
road. Lawrence was the object he was looking for, but 


But, as he handed me my receipts, he put a hand on my 
shoulder. “I’m proud of you fellows,” he declared in his 
hearty tone. ‘‘Our soldiers are magnificent, but then this is 
their business. You have no traditions to keep up.” 

I flushed with pride under my dust, and he patted me on 
the back. When one is fatigued one is foolishly susceptible 
to flattery. As I mounted my “‘bike,’’ I started whistling on 
my way. I was glad I had been chosen for that trip. 

I got back to my starting place, only to find they had 
moved again. It was an hour later before I caught up with 
the rear of the brigade, camping in the neighborhood of 
Venerolles. For the 
whole week it was always 
the same order—to keep 
moving; alwaysthe same 
accompaniment, to our 
journey —the grim din in 
the distance; always the 
same question in our 
minds—are we ever to 
be allowed to face them? 
At last—it is September, 
but we hardly know the 
date, so confused is our 
sense of time and so un- 
important has it be- 
come—we receive the 
order to halt. ; 

This time our signal 
station is set up in the 
open field. Inonecorner, 
by a green hedge, squat 
the telegraph clerks and 
the telephone operators, 
setting up their instru- 
ments. At some distance 
on the grass is our group 
of dispatch riders, taking 
a snooze whenever we get 
achance. It comesrarely. 
France was being saved 
in those days. 


MY FIRST day here 
was made memora- 
ble by atriptotheFrench 
lines. I had never before 
met our Allied fighters. 
The officer I wanted was 
absent, so a French dis- 
patch rider was deputed 
to take me to the man I 
sought. ‘‘The dispatch 
must be delivered in per- 
son.”’ We passed through 
a village, the name of 
which I never learned, 
and my eye was held by 
the sight of a squat, re- 
splendent officer, shining 
with a profusion of gold 
lace. I asked his name. 

“Joffre!”’ 

The man who was then saving France, and he was stroll- 
ing at leisure through the street like an ordinary mortal! 

On the second day I had delivered a dispatch to another 
British Brigade, when I happened to run into Hodder. He 
was sitting in the signal station, wounded. It was a by- 
stander who told me the tale. 

He had been riding furiously near a wood when a German 
sniper caught him on the foot. Over keeled Hodder and his 
‘“‘bike,”” coming to earth with a terrible thud. When he 
recovered his senses he knew there was no chance for him to 
mount that bike again. But he couldn’t walk, with his 
foot in that condition. Still, there was the dispatch. It 
must get through at all costs. Down he went on all fours. 
There were three miles to his goal. He crawled into the 
wood, which was plentifully scattered with uhlans. Luckily 
they were not looking to find a rider among the underbrush. 

It took him hours to get through, but he did it. His 
clothes were in ribbons; his face all scarred; and his foot— 
but that is better left undescribed. He delivered his dis- 
patch—and he got the D. C. M. 

At the end of the second day we received the order to 
advance. How that order stirred our hearts! Move for- 
ward! It was the first time since we landed in France. Had 
we actually stemmed the flood that was inundating ‘France 
with fire and slaughter? Bit by bit the news filtered to us in 
confidential whispers... The tide had been turned on the 
Marne! But it was fully three days before we, partakers in 
the victory, knew what our efforts had helped to do. Paris 
had been saved. Now for the rest of France. Our task had 
only just begun. 


UT now comes a new form of warfare—that of the 
trenches. The cavalry, of no use in this stationary 
warfare, has been dismounted and, much to their chagrin, its 
members are squatting in the mud along with the hitherto 
despised infantry. Our section, which had been attached to 
the Second Cavalry Corps, has been split up and scattered 
along the line. I lose my friend Grant; we are assigned to 
different units, but at least he is within calling distance, 
whenever there is time to call. Iam with a brigade attached 
to the Fourth Corps, and Grant with an adjoining one two 
milesaway. And this lastsall winter and well into the spring. 
Then comes a rumor at which we all sit up—the Russians 
are doing great things. And later there is vague talk of a 
“push,” which will remind “old Fritz’? that we are still 
alive. The blighter must not get the habit of feeling at home 
in France or Flanders. 

Morning, noon and night now we are riding with our 
messages, all of them marked ‘“ Priority,’’ which means that 
they admit of no delay. Never, even in the early dark 
days before the Marne, have we been as busy as we are 





what he saw, at adistance of mot more than a hundred | 
yards, was six uhlans seated on their fine mounts. | 

There was no time to turn—the speed of his bike de- | 
cided that. And therewas little time to think, not more, 
indeed, than a fewseconds. Would hesurrender? That 
might insure his life, but the idea of a German prison 
did not entice him. In quick succession these thoughts 
shot through his mind, each second making a decision 
more difficult, as it brought him nearer hisenemy. He 
was making about sixty miles an hour. 

“T’ll chance rushing them,’’ he decided finally and, 
banging open the throttle of his machine, he sent his 
speed up another five miles. 

Forty yards from them he could see them fingering 
their carbines. Thirty-five yards—he could see one 


“Periscope on the Port Bow, Sir!” 


| TR was the call. The destroyer swung 

about and —— But you must read it, for 
it was the most thrilling exploit of the year, 
and the article by Henry B. Beston in the 
November Home JourNAL puts you into the 
very middle of it. 





now. All through the night of March 9, 1915, and the 
following morning, I carry dispatch after dispatch—to 
an artillery commander, an A. S. C. officer, a battalion 
commander, over and over again. When day dawns I 
am twenty hours’ sleep in arrears. 

About seven o’clock, or a little earlier, the thunder is 
loosed, and I am detailed to take a message to the 
Twenty-first Brigade, one of the first to advance in the 
fight. My mind is clear with the horrible clarity that 
is often the result of l¢ck of sleep. I spin along, and 
am suddenly made aw fe of the fact that not all the 
shells are coming fron ¢our side. Not twenty yards in 
front of me I see a g: gat ‘‘ Bertha”’ burst. 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 72 
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From a Painting by Ellsworth Young 


SOMEBODY'S LITTLE GIRL 


Suppose She Were Yours 
Buy Liberty Bonds To Save Her 
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Good-By: They’re Off for France 


A Sister’s Account of a Visit to an Embarkation Camp 





OBODY knows just why the veil of secrecy 
which has necessarily shrouded the em- 
barkation of our troops should have been 
suddenly lifted in the case of one of New 
York's regiments. Ordinarily there is 
merely a cessation of camp correspond- 
ence. We at home wonder and worry; we 
r would have said so many important things 
had we been granted a last good-by. Then 

~~~ comes news that the boys are safely across, 
and the carefully censored letters begin. Don’s regiment 
had been quartered for eight months in tents in one of the 
National Guard camps. Suddenly we were told that we 
could see the boys at the embarkation camp. 

They were in quarantine, but allowed to receive visitors 
on the ‘parade ground. There was no secret about where 
they were. All New York at any rate knew it, even the tele- 
graph operator who corrected the address on my sister’s ex- 














cited telegram. What no one would ever know, of course, ~ 


was how the transport would move when once it had left 
the dock. 

Trains full of New Yorkers took the long night trip and 
poured into the little Southern town, which had no place to 
put them. The local papers appealed to their townspeople 
to open their homes and take the strangers in. Nine of us 
were gathered in by the frail litthe woman who was our 
hostess. When I add that she had neither a maid nor a 
bathroom, so that all water had to be carried, all the cooking 
and dishwashing done single-handed for sisters, mothers and 
sweethearts too distracted to think of the work they were 
causing, her generous self-obliteration can be realized. 

Don went into X Company with a group of half a dozen 
personal friends, all familiar visitors at home. The regiment 
was quarantined as soon as it arrived at the embarkation 
camp. ‘You see,” Don explained gleefully, ‘‘we’re all in 
the pink of condition. There isn’t a case of anything in the 
whole regiment, and they naturally don’t want to carry any 
incipient contagions along. Particularly venereal,’’ he added 
quité frankly. ‘‘ We’re very proud of our record.” 

Light as his words were, the information was profoundly 
reassuring. This is one of the worries mothers and sisters 
carry always with them. I was thankful to have it cleared 
up at the beginning, after eight months of camp life. Later, 
when I saw the whole regiment parade past us, four abreast, 
at the ceremony of “retreat ’’— putting the flag away for the 
night—I looked into their clean, bronzed faces and felt that 
the high standard of decency was voluntarily maintained. 


AMP S struck me as indescribably dusty and barren. 

Possibly that was because I had had no occasion to visit 

any of the other great camps. The boys were perfectly good- 
humored about it. They made the best of everything. 

“This is a fine camp,” they assured us. ‘ We're awfully 
comfortable. Why, we’ve got springs to sleep on, and a roof 
over our heads, and running water to shave with! What 
more could we want? You ought to have seen us living all 
winter in tents!’’ About half the regiment had also done its 
bit on the Mexican border the year before, and the Embarka- 
tion Camp was a breezy summer resort in comparison. 

There is no hostess house, probably because never before 
in the history of the place have the soldiers about to embark 
been allowed to receive visitors within the gates. One day 
the camp quartermaster’s wife remarked to us that the influx 
of friends and relatives for this regiment was absolutely 
unprecedented during the nine months of her residence 
there in camp. Most of the troops were quarantined after a 
week or so, and then embarked with nobody the wiser. 

“Your New York boys are the most-kissed regiment we 
have ever seen,” she added whimsically. 

All the kissing had to be done quite openly. The only part 
of the camp we could enter was the parade ground, reached 
by endless walking through the dust, past rows and rows 
5 barracks where other regiments, less favored than ours, 
were quartered. Little, unpainted officers’ shacks sur- 
rounded this open square, and we sat on the steps of them 
to talk, or walked about, or simply stood. 

A general spirit of cheerful affection and tenderness per- 
vaded every side of the crowded visiting square. Boys sat 
unashamed with their arms over the shoulders of their 
sweethearts or young wives; here and there half a shelter 
tent was made into an improvised awning which kept off the 
sun but afforded no privacy. 





a UR boys,” as we always spoke of Don’s group, found 
some packing boxes somewhere to keep our dresses 
out of the soft, scattering 
dust which blew over the 
camp in great clouds 
wheneverthe wind stirred. 
We had dust in our hair, 
in our eyesandears, in our 
nostrils and mouths, and 
ground into our skins— 
but of course nobody 
minded, solong as we were 
permitted just to sit there, 
looking at them, talking 
a little, thinking a great 
deal. When the sun came 
around and beat on our 
defenseless heads we all 
moved to the other side of 
the shack where there was 
shade. You could always 
tell the new arrivals be- 
cause they wore, just as 
we had, : their prettiest 
frocks, and particularly 
attractive low shoes. 
There was no way of telling when 
the regiment was actually going. 
Rumors were rampant. The nearest 
we came toa real hint was when Joe, 
who is top sergeant and a man of 
authority in consequence, asserted 
that he had heard an order given for 
ten days’ rations. As it turned out, 
the rations must have sailed with 
them, for this was only four days be- 
fore they left. On my second day 
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In Flanders Fields 


BY LIEUT. COL. JOHN D.McCRAE 


[Written during the second battle of Ypres, April, 1915. 
The author, Dr. John D. McCrae, of Montreal, Canada, 
was killed on duty in Flanders, January 28, 1918.] 


ar. FLANDERS fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 

That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly, 

Scarce heard amidst the 
We are the dead. Short days ago 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 


In Flanders fields. 





Take up our quarrel with the foe! 
To you from falling 
The torch. Be yours to hold it high! 
If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sl 
In ders fields. 





tee chance to say good-by to our 
boys when they go to France is 
accorded to only a few. But this sister 
had the privilege, and she tells of it so 
humanly and so delightfully it was felt 
that many would like to know what 
the atmosphere of an embarkation 
camp reallyis. Here it is,and certainly 
most delightfully done by the real 
sister of a real boy. —Tue Eprrors. 











there the captain told the company to say its good-bys that 
night, and the next, and the next, each time as if they were 
the last. 

“*And one of these mornings your friends will come to the 
gates, but you will not be here.”’ 

Our visiting,was by no meanscontinuous. The boyscame 
and went, summoned te various duties, usually by bugle 
call. We actually saw less of Don than any of the others, 
because he was supply sergeant. He had a distracting and 
continuous job, handing out final equipment or calling in 
articles that were not to be taken on board. Nothing was 
allowed to accumulate in the storehouse. Several times Don 
had to get his company up in the middle of the night to dis- 
tribute clothing or other equipment. Undoubtedly there 
were reasons for such excruciating promptness, but Don wasa 
very tired boy before the regiment was completely fitted out. 


‘ ’ 


OME mornings we were “not welcome,” after trudging 
all the way in to the railroad track where the quarantine 
camp began. Sometimes we waited on our packing boxes 
for hours just to have fifteen minutes or so with Don, when 
he could leave his work. There was always something 
interesting going on about us, so the time passed less heavily 
than one would imagine. Regular drill, setting-up exercises, 
new troops arriving, hydroplanes buzzing along over the 
bay—all the usual details of camp life went on around us 
while we told each other what fine boys ours were and 
discussed the little camp happenings. 

Except to be with them, and to execute errands in town, 
there was little enough we could really do for the boys. 
Every day we carried in pounds of chocolate, tobacco, shav- 
ing soap, toothpaste, pills, talcum, films and a general mis- 
cellany of purchases. Usually, as Joe the facetious remarked, 
we departed from camp with “plenty of time on our hands,” 
for we all had our own wrist watches, and were continually 
taking those of the boys in for final repairs. 

Most of the candy and tobacco were for immediate con- 
sumption. The boys repeatedly explained their inability to 
carry extras of any kind. The parting gift which appealed to 
Don consisted of gold pieces sewed in a flat bag and furnished 
with safety pins. Our conversation was often made up of 
long discussions of prices of these commodities, together 
with continual adjustment of complicated finances. 

It sounds sufficiently banal on the eve of such a big serious 
event as their sailing for France, but our entire visit was like 
that. We didn’t talk about the war at all. The questionthat 
must have been uppermost in everybody’s mind, as to who 
would come back—and in what condition—was never men- 
tioned. We were there to give the boys what cheer and 
comfort we could, and we talked persistently of pleasant 
trivialities. 


F COURSE there was plenty of speculation as to where 
they would go first, free discussion of equipment and all 
their training. But of the grim realities of war itself we said 
nothing. Other family groups may have been different; 
many'a red-eyed mother left the camp gates after the last 
good-by. A circle near us sat throughout the long hot 
Sunday without exchanging a word as far as we could 
notice. I wonder if our way with the boys was not better 
for them to remember than this stony silence. The first 
letter from Don made us think so. 
A number of hasty war marriages took place. One over- 
wrought girl, a chic, pretty thing, came down on the train 
with my brother-in-law, determined to be married before 
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America’s Answer 


BY R. W. LILLARD 


[Written after the death of Lieut. Col. McCrae, 
author of “In Flanders Fields,” and printed in 


jest ye in peace, ye Flanders dead. 
The fight that ye so bravely led 
We’ve taken up. And we will keep 
True faith with you who lie asleep 
With each a cross to mark his bed, 
And poppies blowing overhead, 
Where once his own life blood ran red 
So let your rest be sweet and deep 

In Flanders fields. 


Fear not that ye have died for naught. 
The torch ye threw to us we caught. 
Ten million hands will hold it high, 
And Freedom’s light shall never i 
We’ve learned the lesson that ye taught 
. * In Flanders fields. 


“Jack” sailed. And Jack got twenty-four hours’ leave for 
the occasion. We saw them, both radiant, in the hotel dining 
room the next day. Later we learned that after the cere- 
mony they could find absolutely no place in town to stay, 
until finally a woman, a mere train acquaintance, volun- 
teered to give up her hotel room. It was past eleven when 
she packed her bag and took the trolley to spend the night 
elsewhere on a sofa!- 

“They had so little time,” she said when we spoke of her 
generosity. ‘“‘ My husband and I had five days, when he was 
up on furlough in the autumn.’”’ The heart of her! Goodness 
like that ought to have been better rewarded than hers was; 
she was unable to be with her husband at all on the last 
afternoon before she went back to New York, because he 
was assigned to guard duty. 

“I don’t know what’s the matter with his company,” 
remarked one of ‘‘our” boys scornfully. “If it was X Com- 
pany somebody would have offered to relieve him.’’ It takes 
all kinds of men, thoughtless and thoughtful, to make up a 
regiment. The wife’s quiet acceptance of military inevita- 


‘bility was the more pathetic because her forthcoming 


maternity was perfectly evident. Whatever the fine caliber 
of our fighting boys, they have women to match them— 
women who-can do and endure. We saw the little girl-bride 
leaving on the last day, the tears streaming from her unseeing 
7 * ieee she be able to face all that life might now ask 
of her 


FevR hours’ leave was the longest any of the other soldier 
bridegrooms were granted, and there was one last sad 
little ceremony performed right on the parade ground. 
Among ‘‘our” boys there were no war marriages. As soon 
as it became evident that the regiment would remain some 
days at Camp S—— we were given several telegrams to send. 
Joe wanted Gladys, who came in spite of their broken en- 
gagement. We frankly regretted among ourselves to. have 
her shallowness mean so much to Joe. ‘‘Skip’s” telegram 
failed to bring his sweetheart, but he kept his disappoint- 
ment to himself. Barry’s wire to his wife caused us a great 
deal of amusement, because in it he said, “Don’s girl will 
meet you at the train,” and Janet, always serenely indiffer- 
ent to teasing, and utterly inscrutable in her attitude toward 
ae calmly substituted ‘‘Don’s sister” for the offending 
words. 

Janet invariably said she was so glad to be with ‘‘ Don and 
the boys.’”” They walked about a bit together, talking, but 
for the most part sat with all of us, and nobody ever caught 
the slightest evidence of sweethearting. Their friendship is 
of such a high quality and of such long standing that we all 
sincerely wish there might be something more; but if it is part 
of Don’s code of chivalry to go without leaving Janet bound 
in any way, we can only respect their silence and admire 
their clever tranquillity under rather open teasing. One 
speculates continually, however, about soldiers and girls. 
Is it better, after all, for a woman to chance walking all of- her 
days alone, or to have had her few sweet hours no matter 
what the price? 

On the Sunday we had at Camp S the regiment was 
freer than at any other time. So that we need not go into 
town, they brought lunch out to us from the company 
mess. We had great fun drinking iced tea from canteen 
bottles and tin cups, and consuming the great pile of boiled- 
beef sandwiches. The bread was undeniably good in spite of 
being butterless. It made one quite reconciled to doing 
without wheat to know that the camp baking was so fine. 
The meat, too, was excellent, and about- the ordinary fare. 
as far as we could learn. ‘‘The grub is far better than I had 
any idea it would be” has been Don’s unvarying comment 
as long as he has been a soldier. 

The boys were all in magnificent physical condition after 
their long stay in the South. Don has broadened so that his 
civilian clothes will never fit him again. Another thing we 
noticed was the unconscious effect of camp life on the boys 
themselves. This is a little difficult to describe. It was 
typified possibly by Barry’s thoughtfulness in going after the 
sandwiches so that Don need not be away from us a minute 
Barry was never especially observant or courteous; he ha: 
had some manners hammered into him in the rough days at 
camp, paradoxical as it may seem! 





on pened Sng little pictures will always stand out in my 
memory. One of them is that of Janet, sewing chevron: 
on Don’s new shirts, the lady emblazoning her knight’: 
armor. Noone else could touchthem. She sat serenely sew: 
ing them on all Sunday afternoon, and was not rebuked. 

At another time Dor 
jumped up in sudden ex 
citement. ‘‘There’: 
Otto!” he cried. ‘He’: 
got his gold bar; I mus 
go and salute him!” Anc 
off they all raced, like < 
‘crowd of eager colleg 
boys, to do the first honor: 
to the newly made officer 
They saluted him first anc 
then shook hands in con 

ratulation, finally bring 
ing the blushing Otto uy 
to meet their friends 
Every inch an officer, th 
splendid blond Swede al 
ternated pride and mod 
esty of bearing in the mos 
delightful fashion. 

“Our boys” have al 
worked up to be corporal 
or sergeants, and som 
have commissions pend 
ing. The genuine joy with whic! 
they greeted the fortunate ones wh 
rose above them was a fine tribut 
to the spirit they all have towar 
one another. No one could say to 
much about Otto, or admire hir 
sufficiently in Lieutenant B ' 
uniform, borrowed for the afternoor 
They watched him take his ne 









ie! 
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Left on Fifth Avenue 


The Story of a Man Who “Wouldn’t Know Anyone in Heaven or in Hell” 


By Marie Corelli 


ILLUSTRATION BY A. B. FROST AND JOHN FROST 







OWN JIM was an ordinary miner, with 
no aspirations to be anything more. He 
was a big, hulking, long-limbed fellow, 
with a skin so darkened by the sun that 
he seemed almost a mulatto, though he was 
truly a “ white’? man—‘“white” in more 
senses than one. He was the chief author- 
ity on manners and morals in a certain 
mining camp, where for years men had 
—— been digging for gold, with unsatisfactory 
results. There was a rich vein somewhere, but so far it had 
not been found. 

Nobody knew where Brown Jim came from; he was a good 
worker, and of peaceable, contented, sober habits. ‘‘ Brown” 
he was called by reason of his tanned complexion, which 
gave curious effect to the clear blue of his eyes—eyes like 
those of a sailor accustomed to look a long way off. And 
by general consent he had been 
voted to take care of and play 





wings growing. Eh, lads?’’ And he looked comprehensively 
arcana the circle of smokers. Some of them nodded, one or 
two smiled sheepishly, but none resented the prayer, though 
all seemed glad it was over. Brown Jim got up, shaking him- 
self like a big retriever. 

“‘ Now, boys,” he continued, ‘‘this love-story teller will be 
on his way off in the morning, so you'll not see him again 
mebbe in this world. Say wot night and good-by—I’m tak- 
ing him round to my shanty to sleep, so I’ll be able to put 
him on the right;road at sunrise.” 

One by one the men rose and gravely shook hands with 
Matheson. For the most part they were mute, though here 
and there a younger fellow shyly murmured “ Thank you for 

our stories!’’ or ‘Hope you'll get safe” or “Wish you 
uck!’’ Otherwise the adieux were entirely undemonstra- 
tive. Brown Jim then strode away, Matheson following, to 
his own private dwelling, a wooden hut situated on a bit of 


seemed whimsically amused. ‘Fifth Avenue! Great Scott! 
If I saw Fifth Avenue as a baby I’ve never seen it since. 
Well, let the between-part go to blazes; it’s enough to say 
that I’ve been working all my life at all sorts of jobs, but 
never settled down anywhere, and so nobody ever cared for 
me, nor I never cared for nobody. Nowthis is my pro-blem’’— 
and he emphasized the word—“ you, being a gospeler, ought 
to know how to settle it. You’ve just been praying for the 
boys out there, and hoping they’ll all get to the ‘heaven of 
the Father.’ Now, what’s heaven?” 


HE “gospeler’”’ almost jumped off the bench whereon he 

was seated, the question was so sudden and unexpected. 
‘“‘W—what’s heaven?” he stammered. Then, recovering 
his self-possession, he said: ‘‘ Heaven is a state of perfect 
goodness—happiness—peace. Heaven is the next world 
where we go when we die—a beautiful world where we shall 
meet all'those we love and who 
have loved us 4 











the host to a stranger who had 
strayed into the camp. Brown 
Jim had surveyed the wanderer 
with an immediate perception of 
his calling and election, but had 
forborne all question or com- 
ment till he had fed him suff- 
ciently to recover his weakening 
equilibrium—then he had said 
curtly: 

“You’re a gospeler, aren’t 
you?” 

The stranger smiled depre- 
pie. “I’m a traveling 
preacher,’”’ he answered, ‘“‘if 
that’s what you mean.” 

Brown Jim nodded. ‘“‘That’s 
what I mean. You’re the cut for 
it. What’s your name?” 

“‘Matheson—John Matheson. 
I preach in camps and read to 
the men ——”’ 

“Well, you’d better not preach 
here—nor read neither—the 
boys won’t stand it—but you 
can tell stories if you like.” 

“Can I?” and the missioner 
smiled again. ‘‘What sort of 
stories?’’ 


eae JIM considered. 
‘Well, I s’pose they’d better 
be love stories!’’ hesaid. ‘There 
ain’t much love about here and 
the boys get a bit hungry for 
wimin now and agin.” 

Matheson, who when he was 
at home was a Methodist 
preacher, hummed and hawed 
and tried to look severe. ‘I’m 
afraid I don’t know any,” he 
confessed. 

Brown Jim glanced him over 
disdainfully. ‘‘Say!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Don’t you play: old 
hide and seek with me. Don’t 
know any love stories? Where 
were ye born? Why, if ye were 
a bear in the Rockies you’d 
know a love story and growl it. 
Come, I don’t take that! If ye 
don’t know any love story you'll 
have to make one. I’m just nuts 
on love!” 

Matheson looked at him in a 
kind of timorous amazement. 
The man was a giant in build 
and muscle, and it was the 
quaintest thing in the world to 
hear him say he was “nuts on 
love.” But a stray missioner in 
a wild part of Arizona, finding 
himself with a section of more or 
less lawless humanity, has little 
opportunity to argue niceties 
andconventions; and soit came 
to pass that John Matheson ac- 
commodated himself to the 
wishes of Brown Jim, who ad- 
vised him that this was the only 











Brown Jim held up a finger. 

“‘Stop right there,” he inter- 
rupted. ‘Because there’s my 
pro-blem. Take it wellin: I’ve 
never had anyone to love, and 
no one has ever loved me. There 
youare! What’s the good of my 
going to heaven? There isn’t 
anybody there that knows me! 
I’d be among strangers.” 

Matheson’s little round eyes 
opened in wide perplexity. This 
was a position which had never 
occurred to him. He had always 
taken it for granted that every- 
one must have someone in 
heaven, loved and lost on earth— 
mother, father, sister, brother, 
friend, sweetheart or child. Now 
here was a man who declared he 
had nobody there that knew him. 
Well! What was he to say? 
Brown Jim, seeing his embar- 
rassment, went on: 

“‘l’d beamong strangers—and 
ye know how downhearted anda 
bit shy you’re bound to feel when 
ye goes right intoa strange world 
and find everybody looking at 
ye as though you’d no business 
to come. Then again, I take it 
heaven is a world where they’re 
all good—powerful good. Now 
I’ve never met a mortal man, 
nor woman neither, that’s good 
enough for such a place. J’m 
not—that’s clear enough. I 
haven’t been a bad chap—that 
is to say, I’ve never murdered 
anybody or done a woman any 
wrong, but all the same I don’t 
stick up for being any better than 
any of the boys outside. So, you 
see, it’s hardly any use my try- 
ing to get to heaven, because it 
wouldn’t be a pleasant place to 
me, knowing nobody.” 


— coughed and 
made strange noises in his 
throat to cover his uneasy re- 


luctance to speak. ‘You put 
the case very oddly,” he said 
at last. ‘I’m not sure that you 


should think of heaven in quite 
such a personal light és 
“Wait a bit!’’ interposed 
Brown Jim again, stuffing to- 
bacco into his pipe and begin- 
ning to smoke with leisurely en- 
joyment. “I like to be fair and 
square all round. There’s the 
other place—’tain’t polite to 
mention it, though all the gos- 
pelers talk a deal about it; it’s 
hell. Well, now there’s a world 
for you! So far as Ican make 
out, it’s all raging fire down 
there, and everyone is roasted 
and boiled or, if preferred, grilled 

















way to pay for his entertain- 
ment, food and sleeping accom- 
modation; and for about a week 
managed to please his rough au- 
diences by abridged versions of 
world-famous love stories, beginning with ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet,” and coming down to the latest tragedies of disillu- 
sioned romance he could find or remember in the ‘‘sensa- 
tional”’ press. 


HE men for the most part listened in solemn silence; 

it was impossible to tell whether they were interested or 
bored; but on the last evening he spent in camp he took it 
upon himself to thank them for their friendliness and to ask 
if he might “put up a prayer’”’ for them all before he bade 
them farewell. No one rais:d an objection. They all sat 
around him, smoking in an imperturbable calm, while he, 
moved by a sudden fervor, knelt down and prayed for these 
“laboring souls of men’’—that not one might be lost, but 
that all might be saved and brought into the heaven of the 
Father. 

He ended his prayer with an inward sigh and a sensation 
as of tears in his throat, and as he rose from his knees, Brown 
Jim nodded encouragingly. 

“That was well prayed,” he said. ‘‘ It won’t be your fault, 
mister, if some of us boys don’, feel the tickle of the angels’ 


_ 


““What’s the Good of My Going to Heaven? There Isn’t Anybody There That Knows Me! 


I'd be Among Strangers” 


clearing which commanded an open view of the surrounding 
country. Once inside, he said: 

“Now sit down, Mister Prayerman, and talk to me a bit. 
Ever since you’ve been here I’ve wanted to ask yau a ques- 
tion. If you could answer it you’d take a weight off my 
mind and save me a powerful deal o’ thinking.” 

Matheson, still heart-warm with his pious petitions, 
looked at his companion sympathetically. 

“Anything I can do ” he began. 

“Oh, it isn’t anything you can do,” retorted Jim impa- 
tiently. ‘‘Sofar as I’ve seen you can’t do nothing for any- 
body except walk round with the Bible and tell a few stories. 
But you could just say what you think might be the truth— 
the whole truth—for to me ’tis a pro-blem!” 





E RUFFLED his dark hair with one hand, and his blue 
eyes fillsd with a yearning and wistful expression. 
“You see "tas this way,’’ he went on. “I’m a lone man 
and, so far as I know, I never had a soul belonging to me. 
I was a fd indling, and all I ever heard of iavet was that I 
was found\on a doorstep in Fifth Avenue.” He laughed and 


. 


and fried. There’s devils putting 
on coals all the time and keep- 
ing the furnace going. Now, 
with me it’s the same pro-blem 
as heaven—I don’t know any- 
body in hell. If I went there I should be among strangers 
just the same—kinder lonesome among the devils. They 
wouldn’t know me well enough to put me on the coals. And 
I’ve never come across anyone, man or woman, who’s bad 
enough to be roasted and fried for ever and ever. No! By 
all the Blessed Saints!’’ and he brought his huge brown fist 
down with an emphatic thump—‘“‘I can say that fair and 
free: I’ve never known any poor human creature bad enough 
to deserve being stuck on a devil’s toasting fork!” 

Matheson, feeble of nerve and confused in mind, felt al- 
most stunned at the explicit and peremptory tone of this 
assertion. 

“So, y’see,’’ went on Brown Jim morecalmly,“ I’mina sort 
of fix. I don’t know anybody either in heaven or in hell. 
I couldn’t shake hands with anybody in one place or t’other. 
And I tell ye what—there must be thousands like me! I’m 
not the only foundling that’s been left on a Fifth Avenue 
doorstep. And what I want to know is just this—what’s to 
become of me when I get off this planet? I want to go where 
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young O’Donahue. She was on her way out to the 

Philippines with her father, Prof. Rufus Kent, the 
noted etymologist. O’Donahue was then a lieutenant 
in the 95th Regular United States Infantry. The love 
interest which developed and temporarily flourished 
between the two was suddenly terminated by fatal 
complications. Julia discovered that the 95th Regular 
Infantry was not light at all, but very dark—made up 
of men of color, in fact, calling themselves the Black 
and Tans. And Julia was from the South. 

Just then the war broke out, and O’Donahue, in 
whom survived the political convictions of his fathers, 
broke out into a stormy pro-Germanism. Julia’s opin- 
ions on the issues of the great struggle were largely 
based on the French blood of her mother, and she had an im- 
perious way of imposing her opinions on others. O’Donahue 
rose rebellious against this second attempt to suppress him, 
and so precipitated that climactic scene which parted the 
two. 

Professor Kent took his daughter with him to the Orient, 
where for two years and a half he pursued his scientific 
labors while Julia made herself a favorite in the higher social 
circles of Manila and Hong-Kong. Finally the professor’s 
task was done and he began planning the homeward passage, 
which included a visit to Singapore. 

During her fortnight in that Oriental city Julia heard of 
the Aventur and her daring young commander, Max Reuter. 
This dashing lieutenant of the German Imperial Navy had, 
for the last three months, played a game of hide and seek 
with half a dozen British cruisers, simultaneously cutting a 
swath through British shipping in those waters. Off Natuna 
he made his twelfth and last bag in Oriental seas—the 
Siragao, bound from Singapore to Hong-Kong, on which 
Julia Kent and her father had taken passage. 


L WAS in San Francisco that Julia Kent first met 


ULIA’S first actual experience in warfare brought with it 

a painful sense of disillusion. Transferred with the other 
passengers to the raider, her first brief interview with Reuter 
robbed him of every vestige of romantic glamour. To be just 
to him, his situation was not one apt to bring out the best 
of his social qualities. Tall and floridly handsome, a thor- 
ough seaman and a daring commander he certainly was; but 
his wireless apparatus was registering significant tickings 
from several directions; his coal bunkers were less than half 
full; he had hoped to obtain a supply of coal from the Siragao, 
but a heavy swell coming up rendered that impossible. 

That night the Aventur began a devious course. Then for 
a week she drove onward over a calm and tropical sea, 
showing no lights at night. On the seventh day she dived 
into a violent northerly gale and for three days her pounding 
engines barely kept her nose to the wind and seas, while 
down below the yawning furnace doors swallowed coal by 
the ton. Finally the storm abated, and the following morn- 
ing the sudden tropical dawn revealed a steamer on the 
starboard bow, heading westward. 

The Aventur swung around after the stranger, which was 
still too distant to be made out clearly, even through the 
glasses. Fifteen minutes later her two masts merged to- 
gether; then she suddenly disappeared within the black 
smudge of her own smoke. All that forenoon the swift 
German craft pursued the black smudge and gained per- 
ceptibly, but at the same time land loomed up ahead and 
gradually developed into a blue, flat-topped mountain. 


O’Donahue and Destiny 
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Looks On Breathless 
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In the afternoon the steamer ahead sailed into a wide- 
mouthed harbor, rock-bound and overtopped by lava crags 
on three sides. When the Aventur reached the mouth of the 
broad lagoon the chase was no longer in sight. The raider 
spent the night cruising before the mouth of the harbor. 
After dawn she carefully felt her way in through the channel 
between the coral reefs and dropped anchor inside the lagoon. 

Several buildings gleamed white through the trunks of 
the coconut palms, and a small jetty ran out into the water. 
Half a dozen dark-skinned men, naked save for their breech- 
clouts, stood on the jetty, fixedly staring at the raider as she 
dropped anchor. This operation had barely been completed 
when a man ina cork helmet and white clothes also appeared 
among them, embarked in a canoe with two of the blacks 
and paddled toward the Aventur. 

The canoe bumped the grating at the side of the ship and 
the man in white leaped up with youthful agility. He was 
young, freshly clean shaven, his cheeks burned to a deep, 
ruddy brown. As he quickly swept the crowded railing with 
a glance, his gray eyes lit up with sudden recognition, then 
turned abruptly away again with a slight contraction of the 
brows. Julia Kent was unable to repress a slight exclamation. 

Reuter, who was standing at the head of the gangway 
ladder, hurried his visitor away to the chart room. The two 
men seated themselves, facing each other. 

“T am Lieutenant Maximillian Reuter, of the Imperial 
German Navy,” said Reuter in excellent English, ‘‘and 
this is his Imperial Majesty’s auxiliary cruiser, the Aventur. 
Who and what are you?”’ 

““My name’s O’Donahue,”’ replied the man in the duck 
suit promptly; ‘“‘Timothy O’Donahue, of Chicago. Until 
recently I was an officer in the United States Army. At 
present I am in charge of the Alatong Island copra depot. 
Being financially interested I’ve come out here to see what 
I can do to protect the interests of the business.”’ 


| O ecbbion nodded his head solemnly. ‘ Why did you leave 
the army?’ he demanded. 

“The O’Donahues are not Ulstermen,’ 
hue briefly. 

“Very good, Mr. O’Donahue,” said the German. “I am 
to infer that you are a German sympathizer. We Prussians 
are generous to our friends, but—we make dead certain of 
them first.” 

The keen, gray eyes opposite snapped. ‘“‘You asked a 
question and I gave you a civil answer,’’ said 0’ Donahue. 
“Whatever service I may be able to render you will be for 
purely material considerations, not friendship. You need 
coal, and I can sell you some.” ; 


’ 


’ 


replied O’Dona- 





The German commander was unable to hide his in- 
terest. ‘‘Coaiis always welcome,’ hesaid. Then, in 
silence, Reuter took a chart fromthe table. ‘‘ Perhaps 
you can supplement the coal with a little information,” 
he said. ‘‘ How much water is there in the channel to 
the inside harbor?’’ O’Donahue’s mouth thinned to a 
mere line. He made no answer. ‘Your copra; their 
cargo of coal,” continued the commander. ‘‘Take 
your choice. I am going to get the coal anyhow.. All 
I ask of you is to-save me trouble.” 

There was a silence. Then O’Donahue spoke with 
a sudden, tense bitterness. ‘‘Like a dirty dog I was 
kicked aside,’’ he snarled. ‘‘And why? Because of the 
honest convictions I expressed. I wasn’t pro-German. 
I don’t give a rap about Germany. All I said was— 
why should good American blood be spilled for English im- 
perialism? They answered me witha kick. First she—then 
the others.” 

“‘She?’’ questioned the commander. : 

“To be sure—a woman,” replied O’Donahue, his face 
flushed. “It hits me sharply now because I’ve only just set 
eyes on her again. She flung me aside, called me a traitor. 
I, that was only expressing the honest convictions that I got 
from my mother, as every man of Irish blood should.” 

Reuter regarded him coldly, but curiously. ‘‘ You refer to 
Miss Kent?” he suggested. 


Gb see pices made no immediate answer; his eyes were 
fixed on space. Finally: ‘‘There’s ten feet of water in 
the channel,’’ he said with a quick, angry gesture. ‘‘Goon.” 

Reuter smiled complacently. ‘‘Sothe chart indicates,’’ he 
said. ‘‘And I draw fifteen feet. Will you oblige me with a 
general description of the inner harbor?” 

“Much the same as the outer harbor,”’ replied O’ Donahue. 
““The island’s an old volcano crater, a hollowed-out bowl 
with the brim above water. The mountain represents a 
second eruption, which overflowed and sent a steady stream 
of lava down into the hollow of the bowl, dividing it in two 
with a ridge that came just short of reaching clear across. 
The channel represents the slight opening that was left. Your 
friend is just on the other side of that ridge.”’ 

“Do you know anything as to her character?” 

“Naturally. I saw her pass yesterday afternoon. This 
morning I climbed the ridge and examined her through my 
glasses. She’s anchored close in to the inner mouth of the 
channel—the Centurian, of Cardiff. She had a Colt’s auto- 
matic mounted in the bow, and another on top of the cabin.” 

The German commander reached for a docketed paper in 
a pigeonhole above the chart table. After a short search he 
seemed to have found what he wanted. ‘‘Centurian, Car- 
diff,” he repeated. ‘Yes, here she is. Carried coal from 
Newcastle, New South Wales, to Honolulu, August, 1916. 
Was then chartered by the United States Naval authorities 
to carry coal to Guam. Ah, presumably they have held 
her.”” Out of the window Reuter made a quick survey of the 
lava crags piled up out of the lagoon against the side of the 
mountain. ‘Is there a road to the top?” he asked. 

“Yes. An old cart road, used for hauling coconuts from 
the inner basin.” 

“How many men have you at your disposal?’ 

“Thirty-two—Gilbert Islanders. I brought them myself. 
The sheds were abandoned shortly after the outbreak of the 
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(If you'want to refresh your mind as to where this 
serial stopped last month, turn to ‘‘What Has Hap- 
pened,” on page 114.) 


RS. JANNEY stood motionless before the 
| \ / open door of the big old-fashioned safe with 
the empty purple-velvet jewel case in her 
hands, experiencing an inner sense of upheaval, her 
heart leaping and then sinking down. She tried to 
hold herself steady and opened the other cases—con- 
taining the two pearl necklaces, the sapphire riviére, 
the diamond-and-ruby tiara. As each revealed its 
emptiness her hands began totremble till, when she 
reached the white suéde box of the black pearl pend- 
ant, they shook so she could hardly find the clasp. 
Everything was gone—a clean sweep had been made of the 
Janney jewels. Moving with a firm step she went to the 
balcony. In the doorway she came to a halt and said quietly 
to her husband: ‘‘Sam, my jewels have been stolen.”’ 

Mr. Janney squared round, stared at her and ejaculated 
in feeble denial: ‘Oh, no!” 

“Oh, yes,’”’ she answered, with the same note of grim con- 
trol. ‘‘Come and see.” 

When he saw, his old veined hands shaking as they 
dropped the rifled cases, he turned and blankly faced his 
wife, who was watching him with a level scrutiny. ‘‘ Mary!” 
was all he could falter. ‘‘ Mary, my dear!” 

“Last night,’”’ she nodded, ‘‘ when we were out. The place 
was almost empty. I'll call the servants.” 

She went to the foot of the stairs and called Elspeth, old 
Sam, bewildered by this sudden catastrophe, emerging from 
the safe as pale and shaken as if he was the burglar. 

“Last night, of course last night,’’ he murmured, trying 
to think. ‘‘They were here at eight. I saw them; we saw 
them; anybody could have seen them.” 


| Pincha appeared on the stairs and came running down, 
Mrs. Janney’s orders delivered like pistol shots upon her 
advance: ‘I’ve been robbed. The safe’s been opened and 
all the jewels are gone. Go and call the servants, every one 
of them. Tell them to come here at once.” 

Elspeth knew enough to make no reply and, with a ter- 
rified face, scudded past her mistress to the kitchen. Mrs. 
Janney, her attention attracted by sounds of distracted 
amazement from her husband, mobilized him. 

“‘Go and get Miss Maitland. We’ll have to send for detec- 
tives. She can do it; she doesn’t lose her head.” 

Mr. Janney, too stunned to be anything but meekly. obe- 
dient, trotted off down the hall to Miss Maitland’s study, 
then stopped and came back: ‘‘She’s in town; she hasn’t 
got back yet.” 

“Tch!”’ Mrs. Janney gave a sound of exasperation. ‘I'd 
forgotten it. How maddening! You'll have to do it your- 
self. Go in there to the phone’’—she indicated the telephone 
closet at the end of the hall—‘‘call up the Kissam Agency. 
That’s the best; we had them when the bell boy at Atlantic 
City stole my sables. Get Kissam himself, and tell him 
what’s happened and to take hold at once—to come now, 
not to waste a minute. And don’t you either! Hurry!” 

Mr. Janney hastened away and shut himself in the tele- 
phone closet, as the servants, marshaled by Dixon and Elspeth, 
entered in a scared group. They had been taking tea in their 
own dining room when Elspeth burst in with the direful 
news. Eight of them were old employees, had been years in 
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Mrs. Janney’s service. Hannah, the cook, had been wikhs 
nearly as long as Dixon; Isaac, the footman, was Hannah’ 
nephew. Dixon’s large, heavy-jowled face was stamped wi 
aghast concern; the kitchen maid was in tears. 


Mrs. Janney addressed them like what she was, a general 


in command of her forces: ‘“‘My jewels have been stolen. 
Sometime last night the safe was opened and they were 
taken. It is my order that every one of you stay in the 
house, not holding communication with anyone outside, till 
the police have been here and made a thorough investigation. 
Your rooms and your trunks will have to be searched, and I 
expect you to submit to it willingly with no grumbling.” 

Dixon answered her: “It’s what we’d expect, madam. 
Me and Isaac both know the combination, and we’d want to 
have our own characters cleared as much as we’d want you 
to get back your valuables.” 

Hannah spoke: ‘‘We’d welcome it, Mrs. Janney. There’s 
none of us wants any suspicion restin’ on ’em.”’ 

Delia, the housemaid with the inflamed eye, took it up. 
She was a n¢wcomer in the household, and in her fright her 
brogue acqplired an unaccustomed richness: ‘‘God knows I 
was in my foom at nine, and not a move out of me till sivin 
the nixt mornin’, and that’s to-day.” 

Mr. Janney, issuing from the telephone closet, here inter- 
rupted them. He addressed his wife: ‘It’s all right. I got 
Kissam himself. He’ll be here on the five-thirty.” 

She answered with a nod, and was turning for further 
instructions to Dixon when Suzanne entered from the bal- 
cony. Up to that moment Mr. Janney had forgotten all 
about his nocturnal vision; now it came back upon him with 
a shattering impact. He felt his knees turn to water and his 
heart sink down to inner, unplumbed depths in his anatomy. 

“What’s all this?” said Suzanne, coming to a halt. 


(JER glance shifted from her mother to the group of 

solemn servants. Mrs. Janney explained. As she did 

so, old Sam, his face as gray as his beard, watched his step- 

daughter with a furtive eye. Suzanne appeared amazed, 
quite horror-stricken. 

“Why, what an awful thing!” was her final comment. 
Then, as if seized by a sudden thought, she turned on Dixon. 
“Were all the windows and doors locked last night?” 

‘All on the lower floor, Mrs. Price. Me and Isaac went 
round them before we started for the village, and there’s 
not a night 

Suzanne cut him off brusquely: ‘‘Then how could anyone 
get in to do it?”’ 

There was a curious, surging movement among the serv- 
ants, a mutter of protest. 


KELLER 


Mr. Janney intervened: ‘‘ You’d better let matters 
alone, Suzanne. Detectives are coming and they'll 
inquire into all that sort of thing.” 

“‘T suppose I can ask a question if I like,’’ she said 
pertly; then suddenly, looking about the. hall: 
*“Where’s Miss Maitland?” 

“‘In town,”’ said her mother. 

“‘Oh, she went in, did she? 
was Thursday.” 

“She asked for to-day; what does it matter?”’ 
Mrs. Janney was irritated by these irrelevancies and 
turned to the servants: ‘ Now, I’ve instructed you 
and, for your own sakes, obey what I’ve said. Not 
a man or a woman leaves the house till after the police 
have made their search. That applies to the garage 

en and the gardeners. Dixon, you can tell them’’—she 
stopped. Her ear had caught the sound of motor wheels. 
““There’s someone coming. I’m not at home, Dixon.” 

The servants huddled out to their own domain; and Dixon, 
with a resumption of his best hall-door manner, went to ward 
off the visitor. But it was only Miss Maitland returning 
from town. She had several small packages in her hands and 
looked pale and tired. 

The news that greeted her—Mrs. Janney was her inform- 
ant—left her as blankly amazed as it had the others. She 
was shocked, asked questions, could hardly believe it. Old 
Sam found the opportunity a good one to study Suzanne, 
who appeared extremely interested in the secretary’s remarks. 
Once, when Miss Maitland spoke of keeping some of her 
books and the house money in the safe, he saw his step- 
daughter’s eyelids flutter and droop over the bird-bright fixity 
of her glance. 

It was at this stage that Bébita ran into the hall and made 
a joyous rush for her mother: ‘‘Oh, mummy, I’ve waited and 
waited for you.” She flung herself against Suzanne’s side in 
soft collision. ‘I’ve lost my torch, and I’ve asked everybody 
and nobody’s seen it. Do you know where it is?”’ 

Suzanne arched her eyebrows in playful surprise, then 
putting a finger under the rounded chin, lifted her daughter’s 
face and kissed her, softly, sweetly, tenderly: ‘‘ Darling, I’m 
so sorry, but I haven’t seen it anywhere. If you can’t find 
it I’ll buy you another.” VI 


“foe peace and aristocratic calm of the Janney household 
was disrupted. Into its dignified quietude burst an erup- 
tion of alien activity and the great white light of publicity. 
Kissam, with his minions, came that evening, and reporters 
followed like bloodhounds on the scent. There were inter- 
views with terrified servants, trampings up and down stairs, 
strange men all over the place, reporters on the steps, the 
telephone bell and the front-door bell ringing ceaselessly. 
After introductory parleys with the heads of the house the 
searchlight of inquiry was turned on the servants. Their 
movements on the fateful night were the subject of special 
attention. When Kissam elicited the fact that they had not 
returned from the village till nearly midnight, he fell on it 
with ominous avidity. Dixon, however, had a satisfactory 
explanation, which he offered with a martyred air of for- 
bearance. Mr. Price’s man, Willitts, had that morning come 
up from town to Cedar Brook, the next station along the line. 
In the afternoon he had biked over to see them and, hearing 
of their plan to visit the movies, had arranged to meet them 
there. This he did, afterward taking them to the “ Mermaid 
Ice Cream Parlors,” where he had treated them to supper. 


I thought her day off 
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' ‘Yhey had left there about half past eleven, 





Willitts going back to Cedar Brook and the 
rest of them walking home to Grasslénds, 
From the two women left in the house little 
was to be _ eon This was unfortunate, as 
the natural supposition was that the burglary 
had been committed during the hours when 
they were alone there. Both, feeling ill, had 
retired early. Hannah, after she got to her 
room, heard the dogs barking. They made a 
great row at first, then they quieted, ‘‘ easing 
off with sort of whines and yaps, like it was 
somebody they knew.” She had not bothered 
to look out of the window, because she thought 
it was one of the workpeople fromthe neighbor- 
hood making a short cut through the grounds. 
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found two days ago in a desk in Mrs. Price’s 
room. It was pushed back in a drawer, full of 
letters and papers. It fits the description of 
the torch lost, by Mrs. Price’s little girl.” 
Mr. Janney’s head sunk forward on his 
breast, and Kissam knew now that his suspi- 
cions were correct and that the old man had 
known all along. He was sorry for him. 
. “*Mrs. Price not being your daughter, Mr. 
ese I decided tocometo you. I suspected 
er after the second day, and I'll tell you why. 
1 had a private interview with that woman 
Elspeth, Mrs. Janney's maid, and she told me 
of a quarrel she had overheard between Mrs. 
Janney and her daughter. The subject of the 
quarrel wasmoney, Mrs. Price asking for a large 








In the matter of the safe, all was incom- 
prehensible and mysterious. Five persons in 
the house knew the combination —Mr. and Mrs. Janney, 
Dixon and Isaac and Miss Maitland. Mrs. Janney was as 
certain of the honesty of her servants and her secretary as 
she was of her own. She rather resented the detectives’ 
close questioning of the young woman. But Miss Maitland 
showed no hesitation or annoyance, replying clearly and 
promptly to everything they asked. Questioned about her 
movements that afternoon, her answers showed that she had 
spent the two hours after lunch altering the dress she was 
to wear that evening. As it was very warm in her room, 
she had taken part of it to her study on the ground floor. 
When she had finished her work—about four—she had gone 
for a walk, returning just before thestorm. After that she 
had retired to her room and stayed there till she came down 
to go to Mr. Ferguson’s dinner. 

The safe and its surroundings were subjected to a minute 
inspection which revealed nothing. The floor showed no 
footmark; there were no traces of finger prints upon either 
the door or the metal-clamped boxes in which the jewel cases 
were kept. The mended chair was just as Mrs. Janney 
remembered it, set between the safe and the window, in the 
way. of anyone passing along the hall. 


iv WAS on Sunday afternoon—twenty-four hours afterthe 
discovery—that Dick Ferguson appeared with one of his 
gardeners, who had astory to tell. On Friday night the man 
had been to a card party in the garage of a neighboring 
estate and had come home late “across lots,’’ His final short 
cut had been through Grasslands, where he had passed 
round by the back of the house. He thought the time would 
be toward one-thirty. Skirting the kitchen wing he had 
seen a light in a ground-floor window, a window which he 
was able to indicate. He described the light as not very 
strong, and white, not yellow like a lamp or a candle. Ashe 
looked at it he noticed that it diminished in brightness as if 
it was withdrawn, moved away down a hall or into a room. 
He could see no figure, simply the lit oblong of the window, 
with the pattern of a lace curtain over it; and, anyway, he 
hadn’t noticed much, supposing it to be one of the servants 
coming home late like himself. 

This settled the hour of the robbery. It had not been 
committed when the place was almost deserted, but when 
all its occupants were housed and sleeping. The window, 
pointed out by the man, was directly opposite the safe door; 
the light, as he described it, could only have been made by 
an electric lantern or torch, its gradual diminishment caused 
by its removal into the recess of the safe. 

If, before this, Mr. Janney’s mental state was painful, it 
now became agonized. He was afraid to be with the detec- 
tives for fear of what he would hear, and he was afraid to 
leave them alone, for fear of what he might miss. When 
Mrs. -Janney conferred with Kissam he sat by her side, 
swallowing on a dry throat, and trying to control the inner 
trembling that attacked him every time the man opened his 
lips. His misery reached a climax when somet hing heremem- 
bered, and everyone else had forgotten, came tolight. It was 
one day in the library when Kissam asked Mrs. Janney if there 
had ever been anyone else in the house—a discharged 
employee or relation—who had known the combination: 
Mrs. Janney said no, and then recollected that 


Chapman Price knewit; hehad kept histobacco = 
in the safe, as the damp spoiled it. Ai GF 
Kissam showed no interest; he WEL 


knew Chapman Price was her son-in- 
law and was no longer an inmate; 
and then, suddenly, he asked what 
had been done with the written com- 
bination. At that question Mr, 
Janney felt like a ship-wrecked mari- 
ner deprived of the spar to which he 
had been clinging. He saw his wife’s 
face charged with aroused interest; 
she’d forgotten it; it was in Mr, 
Janney’s desk, had always been kept 
there. They went to the desk and 
found it under a sheaf of papers in a 
drawer that was unlocked. Kissam 
looked at it, felt and studied the 
paper, then put it back ina silence 
that made Mr. Janney feel sick. 











FTER that he was prepared for 
anything to happen, but nothing 
did. He got some comfort from the 
papers, which assumed the robbery to 
have been an “‘ outside job,” no one in 
the house fitting the character ofasus- 
pect. It was the work of experts, who 
had entered by the second story, and 
were of that class of burglars known 
as ““tumblers.’”’ Mr. Janney, who had 
never heard of a ‘‘tumbler"” save as 
a vessel from which to drink, now 
learned that it was a cracksnian, who, 
from a sensitive touch and long train- 
ing, could manipulate the locks and 
work out the combination. He found 
liimself thanking heaven that such 
nen existed. 

When a week passed and nothing 
of moment came to the surface, the 
Janney jewel robbery slipped back to 
the inside pages of the newspapers 
and, save in the environs of Berkeley, 
ceased to occupy the public mind. 
Mr. Janney could once more walk in 
his own grounds without fear of re- 
porters leaping on him from the 
shrubberies or emerging from behind 
statuesand garden benches. Histense 
state relaxed and he was able to 

















think of what he ought todo. Somehow, some day, he would 
have to face Suzanne with his knowledge and get the jewels 


_back; but he shrunk from the idea evenin thought. Then 


there was always the hope that she might get frightened and 
return them herself. So he rested ina sort of breathing spell. 


UT it was not to last; events were shaping to an end 

that he had never suspected and that came upon him like 
a bolt from the blue, It happened one afternoon, eight days 
after the robbery, Mrs. Janney and Suzanne had gone for a 
drive, and he was alone in the library, listlessly going over 
the morning papers. With his glasses dangling from his finger, 
his eyes on the green sweep of the lawn, he was roused by a 


knock on the door. It was Dixon announcing Mr, Kissam, © 


who had walked up from the village. 

Kissam with a brief phrase of greeting, closed the door and 
sat down. Mr. Janney thought his manner, generally hard 
and brusque, was softened by a suggestion of confidence, 
something of intimacy as one who speaks man to man. 

“*I'm glad to find you alone, Mr. Janney,” he said. “I 
phoned up and heard from Dixon that the ladies were out, 
and that’s whyI came. I want to consult you before I say 
anything to Ms. Janney,” 

“*That’s quite right,’’ said Mr. Janney; and then added 
with a feeble attempt at lightness: “Are you, as the children 
say, getting any warmer?” 

““We’revery warm. In fact, [think we’ve almost.got there. 
But it’s rather a ticklish situation.” Mr. Janney did not 
answer; he glanced at his shoes, then at the silver on the 
desk, ‘‘ It’s soout of the ordinary run,” the man went on, 
“and so much is involved, that I decided not to move with- 
out first telling you, The family being so prominent “tg 

“The family!’? Mr. Janney spoke before he thought. 
“What do you mean?’”’ 

Kissam put his hand in his hip pocket and drew out an 
electric torch which he put on the desk. “ThistorchI myself 




























sum to meet certain debts and losses inthe stock 
. market, which Mrs. Janney refused to give her. 
That supplied the motive and gave'me the lead. The loss of 
the torch was also significant. Thechild wasconfident—and 
children are very accurate—that she had left it on the table 
in her nursery when she wentto bed. The proximity of the 
two rooms made the theft of the torch aneasy matter. What 
puzzled me was how Mrs. Price had gained access to the 
safe, but that was cleared up when the written combination 
was found in your desk here, Finally, | ran across what | 
should call conclusive evidence in Mrs. Price’sroom.. I don’t 
refer only to the torch, but tothe fact that a wrapper hang- 
ing in the back of one of the closets showed a smudge of 
varnish on the skirt.” 


ME: JAN NEY leaned forward over his clasped hands, feel- 
ing wan and shriveled. “If your surmise is right,” he 
said, ‘‘ where has she put them?’”’ 

‘““Tf!’" echoed the other. “I don’t see any ‘if’ about it. 
Come, we don’t need to dodge around the stump. As soon 
as I'd spoken | sawyou thought Mrs. Price had: done it.’”’ 

The old man nodded and said sadly: “I did.’’ 

“‘Would you mind telling me why you did?” 

There was nothing for it but to tell and he told, the detec- 
tive suppressing a grin oftriumph. It cleared up everything. 

“As for where she put them,’’ he said, ‘‘she may have a 
hiding place in the house that we haven’t discovered, or 
cached them outside. I’ve looked up her movements on the 
Saturday, and it’s possible she hid them somewhere in the 
woods. She left the house at twelve, carrying a silk work- 
bag, walked past Ferguson’s place and talked there with him 
in the garden for about fifteen minutes, went on to the 
beach, sat there awhile, then walked to the Fairfax house on 
the bluff, where she stayed to lunch, coming back here about 
half past four. Shehad ample opportunity during that time 
andin the places she passed through to find a cache for them.”’ 

Mr. Janney raised a gray, pitiful face. ‘Mr. Kissam, if 
Mrs. Janney knew this it would kill her.’’ 

Kissam gave back an understanding look. ‘‘ That’s why 
I came to you.” 

“Then it must stop here—with me.”’ Theold man spoke 
with a sudden, fierce. vehemence. “It can’t go farther, The 
girl’s been a torment for years. I won’t let her end by break- 
ing her mother’s heart. [’d rather say | did it myself!” 

“There's no need for that. We can let it fizzle out, die 
down gradually.’’ 

“For heaven's sake, do it! Keep up the search for awhile, 
so that Mrs. Janney won’t suspect anything. Mr. Kissam, 
if you’ll aid me in keeping this dark, there’s nothing | 
wouldn’t do to repay you.” 

Kissam disclaimed all desire for reward. His professional 
pride was justified; he had made good to his own satisfac- 
tion; thecase presented no startling novelty to his seasoned 
experience. He promised he would aid in the slow quench- 
ing of the Janney sensation, keep his men on the job for 
awhile longer for Mrs. Janney’s benefit, and finally let the 
matter decline to the status of an “unsolved mystery.” 

As to the restoration of the jewels, he gave advice. Say 
nothing for a time, sit quiet and give nosign. If she was as 
thoroughly scared as she ought to be she would probably 














THE TALKING HOUSES 


BY FLORETTA ELMORE GREELEY 


¥: up and down the city streets throughout our widespread land, 
Like prophets of the people’s faith, the talking houses stand ; 
Their words come to us as we pass, courageous, warm, and true; 

We feel their winged presence when the darkness hides the view; 
Mansion or cottage, high or low, they stand together all; 
They summon us to rouse ourselves and heed our Country’s call. 


Up speaks a sturdy, small, brown house: “A man has gone from me 
To join our brave Marines, the first to fight on land or sea!” 

Two blue stars on a silvery ground make eloquent reply 
From that white house across the way: “ Good neighbor, two gave I!” 
“We stand behind our soldier boys,” the next house reassures ; 


“The Red Triangle shall give aid to your dear lads—and yours.” 
“Help the Red Cross!” the next house begs. “Save wheat!” its neigh- 


bor cries. 
“f own a U.S. Liberty Bond,” a gray house proud replies. 
“Oh, look upon this Belgian flag!” we hear a brick house plead 
In words that flame red, gold, and black : “‘Remember their great need.” 
While like a chorus shout the shields encircled round with wheat : 
“The Food Administration knows that we will wisely eat.” 


All up and down the city streets throughout our widespread land, 
Like prophets of the people’s faith, the talking houses stand; 

Their words come to us as we pass, uplifting, stirring, true ; 

We feel their cheering presence when the darkness hides the view ; 
And all the messages they bring are blended in one tongue, 

For, like bright music, over all the Stars and Stripes are flung! 








return them; they would wake one fine morning and find 
everything back in the safe. If, however, she 
tried to realize on them it would be easy to 
trace them; he would be onthe watch, 
and then Mr. Janney could confront 
her with his knowledge. Mr. Janney 
was extremely grateful for the de- 
tective’s kindly comprehension and 
aid. With tearsin hiseyes, he wrung 
Kissam’s hand and honored him by a 
personal escort to the front door. 


VII 


Fer kept his word and the 
zestful interest in the Janney 
robbery began to languish; nothing 
new was discovered, nothing old de- 
veloped. But one morning at break- 
fast Mrs. Janney remarked that 
“those men didn’t seem to be doing 
much, They were just where they 
had been ten days ago.”’ 

Mr. Janney tried toreassure her; it 
would be a long, slow affair. But 
Mrs. Janney declared that she was 
going to offer a reward, ten thousand 
dollars—and then she muttered some- 
thing about “‘ taking a hand herself.” 
In answer to Mr. Janney’s alarmed 
questions she quieted down, laughed 
and said she didn’t mean anything. 

She did, however; but she had seen 
that Mr. Janney was worn out, and 
what she intended to do would be 
done without his knowledge or con- 
nivance. This was to start a private 
inquiry of her own. She felt that she 
owed jt to her dependents and herself 
to make sure. And the best way to 
do this was to have a detective on 
the spot, but a detective whose pro- 
fession would be unknown. Fortu- 
nately the plan was workable; there 
was a vacancy inthe household staff. 
For the past month she had been 
advocating the engagement of a nur- 
sery governess for Bebita. 

Two days after her slip to Mr, Jan- 
ney an opportunity came for broach- 
ing the subject. They were at lunch 






































xx when Suzanne announced that she 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 90 
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ay PACK UP YOUR TROUBLES IN YOUR OLD KIT BAG 


sroach- 


nig noe THAT'S what these sturdy lads on the U.S.S. Delaware have done, and at the end of the day the band has come out on deck, the 
at she ' .squared ring has been roped off and the swiftest boxers of the lot are “at it,” smiling. All work and no play is not permitted to make 
the American Jack Tar a dull boy. No wonder that Navy enlistments have gone soaring from one end of the country to the other! 
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From Photo. by Brown Bros. 


THE BIGGEST THRILL HE EVER RECEIVED 


THAT'S how Colonel Roosevelt defined the crinkly sensation that crept up his spinal column on the memorable day that he faced 18,000 
young Soldiers of Democracy at Camp Grant, out near Rockford, Illinois, and told them that the life of Civilization was in their hands. 


From Photo. by Rau Studios. Copyright by Y.M.C.A. 


FROM THE WHITE HOUSE TO THE HUT 


THE night the President’s daughter, Miss Margaret Wilson, sang for the Navy lads in that Y.M.C. A. hut at Cape May the roof was 
all but blown off by their cheers. For a year Miss Wilson has been singing in camps and training stations throughout the country. 
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From Photo. Copyright by Underwood & Underwood. Passed by Committee on Public Information 


A BOXING MATCH VIEWED BY 20,000 


EVERY man in our vast National Army is taught the fundamentals of boxing, and no event in the program of camp entertainment is more 
keenly enjoyed than the matches that are staged from time to time for the benefit of all, as here at Camp Upton, at Yaphank, Long Island. 
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From Photo. Copyright by Drucker & Co. 


THE GREATEST AUDIENCE IN THE WORLD 


SUCH an open-air entertainment place as this at Fort Slocum, New Rochelle, New York, is a feature of every great military camp. Under 
the purple canopy of the evening sky the most famous entertainers in America divert the minds of the greatest audiences in the world. 
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From Photo. Copyright by Gildersleeve 


ONWARD CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS! 


THE very soul of our vast Army—reverent crusaders of Democracy—is fittingly expressed in this impressive picture of the combined 
Bible study classes, 12,000 strong, held under the direction of the Young Men’s Christian Association, in Camp McArthur at Waco, Texas. 
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From a Photograph 


THEIR EYES HAVE SEEN THE GLORY 


AFTER attending Sunday-morning mass in the hut of the Knights of Columbus at Camp Hancock, Augusta, Georgia, there is no lack of 
consciousness on the part of these brave lads that the task that lies before them is really as much that of a crusader as of a soldier, 
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My Books That You 


How I Wrote Them, Where, and Something About Their Character 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin 
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AUTHOR OF “MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS,” “‘REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM,” ETC. 
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IOMPARATIVELY few people nowadays 
aska writer to name the particular one of 
her books that she loves best or respects 
most highly. The inquiry is happily out 
of fashion, though it sometimes occurs in 
unsophisticated circles of society, where an 
author is still considered as a person of 
unique if not supernatural powers. It was 
x3] always a foolish question, and an embar- 

— ——— rassing one to answer. No one would ever 
think of asking a mother which one of her children she 
regarded as most interesting, yet if she felt any difference 
and chose to reveal the secret reason of preference she would 
seem to be less directly responsible for the beauty, virtues or 
faults of her offspring than the author is for the children 
of her brain. 

The mother cannot rightly be blamed for pug noses, out- 
standing ears, bulging foreheads or receding chins, though in 
eugenic days to come these questions may be solemnly and 
scientifically discussed and the responsibility placed where 
it belongs. 

The author clearly has no one but himself to blame if he 
has written a poor book—that is, if he has spared no pains 
and done his conscientious best. As to his favorite, what 
shall he say if by chance he is confronted with the question ? 

There is the First Book, never to be forgotten, whether it 
was the flat failure that, through discouragement, led to 
greater concentrationand effort, or the signal success that laid 
the foundations of the future. 

Then there is the Last Book, very tenderly cherished for 
the moment, like an unexpected baby arriving after a con- 
siderable interval of time. 

There is the Book that had the best circulation, a posi- 
tively shameless and unwieldy popularity; finding itself 
among the “‘ best sellers,’ where the author didn’t particu- 
larly wish or like it to be, because of the critics who invaria- 
bly remark that the Walter Paters, the George Merediths, 
the Samuel Butlers and the Matthew Arnolds have to con- 
tent themselves witha small but select company of readers, 
while the best sellers cater to an ignorant, ravening mob. 

Then last of all there is the Book for which the author has 
an indefensible affection, and which he secretly thinks is his 





best work, Only eight or ten thousand people ever agree: 


with him and a hundred thousand set their capricious affec- 
tions elsewhere; but if you wish to win the undying grati- 
tude of a writer praise that particular yolume! You will 
know if you hit upon the right one, for he will fall into your 
arms forthwith, without an apology for his passionate uncon- 
ventionality. 


HERE is another curious thing about an author's books 

and that is connected with the places in which he writes 
them—the mysterious effect they have upon his work; the 
lively memories they evoke—so that, whenever he opens a 
certain volume, the scene of its creation, like a picture in a 
dream, makes a background for the story absolutely insepa- 
rable from it. 

I have slept or tarried or lived in hundreds of rooms in 
years of travel abroad and at home, and | cannot recall the 
features of a single one save those in which I have worked. 
On the other hand there is no room in which I have done any 
writing which ever fades from my memory. It is not only the 
room itself, but the carpet and every article of furniture, 
together with the view from the windows, that is stamped 
upon my brain. I think I can draw every table or desk at 
which I have ever written a chapter or a book, put it in the 
exact position it occupied when I was working, and see 
myself, sometimes in the very dress I wore at the time, 
bending over the paper. 

There is no confusion in my mind as to where any particu- 
lar book grew into being, although on all other points I have 
the most treacherous of memories. One might well suppose 
that Thomas Carlyle would remember the place where he 
wrote an epoch-making work like “The French Revolu- 
tion,” but the uncanny fact remains that wherever the 
act of creation takes place that spot seems to be stamped 
forever on the brain of an author, even if the product is a 
very modest one. 

I remember a large bedroom in San Francisco—it over- 
looked the Golden Gate and the low green slopes of the 
Marin shore—where I wrote my first book, The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol. It was not to be published, but merely 
printed, put between paper covers and sold for the benefit 
of the Silver Street Free Kindergartens where my life work 


Quillcote-on-Saco, the Author’s Beloved Summer Home in Maine 


lay at the moment, ‘The book 
was a good friend to me. “It 
eased my shoulder from the 
burden,” and ‘‘it delivered 
my hands from making the 
pots.” It earned the where- 
withal to takea group of chil- 
dren out of the dangers of the 
squalid streets and transport 
them into a place of safety 
and gladness, Then it took 
me by the hand and led me 
into the crowded world where 
the public lives. It brought 
me friends in strange places, 
it won for me the love of 
mothers and children—that 
ever blessed little book of less 
than a hundred pages. 


HE Story.of Patsy was 
written in that same 
bedroom and for the same 
purpose, though later the two 
















































An Inviting Nook at Bramall Hall 


volumes were to prepare my entrance into the real world of 
publishers and reviewers, copyrights, and translations into 
many foreign tongues. 

Marm Lisa had the same California background, and so 
had Polly Oliver’s Problem, but both of these were written 
in New England. How well I recall the farmhouse, in a little 
Maine village unpoetically named Spruce Swamp, where | 
wrote Polly Oliver. The white, green-blinded cottage lay 
at.the end of a grass-grown lane nearly an eighth of a mile 
from the main road, and no lovelier solitude for work ever 
existed. The dear people who owned the house and took me 
in gave up to me the parlor. Closing my eyes I can still see 
the gray-painted floor with flecks of white on it, the drawn-in 
rugs, the whatnot in the corner, the cedar trees outside, and 
i} > enormous bed of lilies of the valley underneath the win- 
ey s. The black haircloth sofa was cool and comfortable 
eno, rh for a rest when the story “gave out’”’ or I had to wait 
for ik, Diration to begin again. 


Y\ )NLY diversion during these six or eight weeks of 

C& ~osition was my daily walk to the post office, a 

mile dists . over a white dusty road; and in the summer 

evenings I'&, on the old stone steps facing the orchard filled 

with Nodheadwpple trees and read aloud to the too easily 

senente family the chapters I had finished during the 
ay. 

The first halt. of Timothy’s -Quest was written in the 
sitting room of a \ouse at Hollis, Maine, which years after- 
ward I bought an.! made into a summer home. I left the 
manuscript behind me in America and went abroad for the 


PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADLEY 


Kate Douglas Wiggin in Her New York Studio 


first time, not intending to write during a year of travel on 
the Continent; but a pressing letter from my publishers 
determined me to take up my story in time for publication 
that year. The two friends with whom I was traveling 
returned to England with me and spent many patient days 
of search by railway, steamers and carriages, trying to help 
me find a quiet, inexpensive, exquisitely beautiful spot which 
would take me back into the working mood after a period of 
illness and inaction. 

Eventually, after having discarded some of the fairest 
spots in England, I settled down at Stratford-upon-Avon, in 
one of the smaller hotels. I did not beguile myself with the 
belief that the Muse of Shakspere might be still haunting 
the river banks of the lovely country that surrounded Anne 
Hathaway’s cottage, but the Falcon Inn pleased me and I 
entered my name in the visitors’ book. The landlady gave 
me the public sitting room for my private use; I bade an 


.affectionate farewell to my friends at the railway station, 


came back to my writing table, took up my pen, only to find 
that I had forgotten the names of some of my characters and 
what they had said and done in the eight or nine chapters 
left with my publishers in America. 


DO not know whether people nowadays read Lucretia 

Hale’s book, The Peterkin Papers. There is a delicious 
chapter in which Solomon John determines to be an author. 
A certain ingenious lady from Philadelphia is the heroine of 
the tale, helping the Peterkin family all through their whim- 
sical difficulties, even to suggesting to Elizabeth Eliza, who 
is of a musical turn, that if the sitting room is too small for 
the piano she may easily put her chair outside on the piazza 
and practice through the window. The Peterkins build 
a large and commodious house, furnish it from turret to 
foundation stone, and arrange a library for Solomon John 
that is calculated to inspire any person of literary tendencies. 
The walls are lined with books, the solid mahogany table 
has everything that the most industrious scribe could desire, 
and Solomon John retires into its solitude and takes his pen 
solemnly in hand. In a few moments he opens the door of 
the apartment and seeks Elizabeth Eliza in the garden. 

“We have taken the trouble for nothing, Elizabeth 
Eliza,”’ he says despairingly, yet with a note of amazement 
at the fact. ‘‘I cannot be an author after all, for I have 
nothing to say”’;,and Solomon John Peterkin vanishes at 
once from a list of the world’s possible “‘ best sellers.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 134 
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The American Girl “Over There” 


By Margaret Deland 





AUTHOR OF “OLD CHESTER TALES,” ‘‘THE IRON WOMAN,” Etc. 





” 


ELL, I’m just plain scared!’ exclaimed a 
Y.M.C.A. girl. “‘ Let’s have some jam and 
crackers.” 

“Crackers! Where did you get crack- 
ers?’’ said the other Y. M. C. A. girl. 

“From home,” the first girl said. She 
brought out a box of crackers and a tin of 
strawberry jam, and then they both sat 
|| down on the floor to eat them, pausing, 

once in a while—a spoonful of jam in mid- 
air—when the bang of the barrage was a little louder, or when 
there came the terrible detonation of an exploding bomb. 

Then, by the light of a candle leaning sidewise in a 
tumbler, for the electric lights had all been turned off, these 
two girls talked over their day in the canteen—interrupted 
from time to time by those sudden BANGS! It was a quarter 
to midnight. The sky was velvet black and the stars were 
very faint, but there was no mist. ‘It’s a bully night for 
a raid,” said the cracker girl judicially. 

“I don’t mind raids as much as bombarding,” said the 
other. ‘‘That scares me stiff! Shove the jam along, will you? 
O-0-0-0-w!”’ she said, wincing. ‘‘‘ That’ was near!” 

The town in which these two workers were stationed had 
been bombarded for several days, and the last three nights 
there had been air raids. Both of the girls were tired; one 
had come in from her canteen at 11.30—about fifteen min- 
utes before the raid began; the other had just crawled out 
of bed, where she had been for two days with a temperature 
of 102, from pure fatigue. ‘‘ No bug,’’ she said calmly. She 
was the one who had said that she was “ plain scared.” 

While the raid was going on they huddled together on the 
floor, ate jam and crackers and planned their work for the 
next day. Bang! went a shell close to the building. 

“Well,’”’ said the owner of the can of crackers, ‘I’m not 
crazy about these shells, I tell you.” 

“‘Makes Boston’s Public Garden look sort of good, 
doesn’t it?’’ the other girl inquired maliciously. 

After that they talked about their work. 














No” here is the significant thing about this scene: though 
“plain scared”’ and “scared stiff,’’ the idea of leaving 
her job never occurred to either of these girls. And this, I 
think, sums up very accurately the work of the Y. M.C. A. 
women in France just now. 

It’s ENDURANCE: splendid endurance! 

There wasn’t any pose of heroism in eating crackers 
and jumping at the crash of a bomb. They were hungry 
and tired, these girls; so they sat rather close together, and 
scraped the jam from the big tin can from home. They were 
frankly scared, and said so. And they both agreed that, in 
an air raid, home looked “‘ mighty good’’ tothem. But they 
had not the slightest idea of going home! Their conduct was 
not what you would call ‘‘showy’’; it was just an expression 
of an ages-old characteristic of their sex, the quality which 
mothers have and always will have. It was the everlasting 
feminine, rooted in the most elemental instincts, but raised 
now to the mth power. And its name is, as I have said, endur- 
ance. 

The average person thinking of the life of the Y. M. C. A. 
women over here would think of it in terms of heroic work, 
no doubt. But it isn’t here. What you find is something 
which seems to me very much better: an infinite capacity 
for toil; patience, and a quick understanding of 
other people’s feelings (meaning, by ‘‘ people,” 
“‘soldiers’’). There are a ready friendliness, 
and an extraordinary executive ability; good 
housekeeping, good cooking and good courage. 
These things you find in every canteen. The 
net who embody these qualities grow on every 

ush! 

But just as I thought I was about to pick 
a fine rosy apple of the spectacular, it turned 
into a man! I confess to have been, just at 
first, a little disappointed. Then I realized that 
this was exactly as it should be! Exactly what 
nature has arranged for us ever since we began 
to stand on our hind legs; in fact, before that, 
for when the male apes banged one another on 
the head, I suppose the female apes grabbed 
the babies, and watched the scrap from the tree 
tops. In other words, when it comes to the 
“‘unusual,’’ men have done it and women have 
endured it. But who will deny that “enduring” 
needs any less nerve than “doing”? I know 
now that it needs every bit as much! 


B tac value of the Y. M. C. A. just now, in 
poor, crazy Europe, is that it is built up on 
the ordinary and the elementary instead of the 
unusual and the spectacular. It is not bucking 
nature! It could only fall down if it did—if it 
turned things around and placed women on the 
firing line, and made men pour out chocolate 
behind canteen counters! Which is all, I am 
afraid, a rather long way of saying that the war 
work of Y. M.C. A. women is, generally speak- 
ing (of course, there are some exceptions!), 
splendid, but not spectacular. It is, if I may 
put it in a phrase, the glorification of the ele- 
mental. 

Our American girls in France are farely in 
the limelight. .They are not Deborahs, nor 
Joans of Arc. Did it ever occur to you that if 
women should suddenly turn into exceptional 
women the race would cease? It is the normal, 
not the unusual, women who keep us steady. 
And look at the ‘‘normal” things which Amer- 
ican girls are doing over here: 

They are standing, red-faced and perspiring, 
over the most exasperating stoves you can pos- 
sibly imagine; stoves which often “simply won’t 
draw’’! They are making enormous quantities 
of chocolate, and then harding it over counters 
which it takes continuous efforts to keep clean— 
for the boys ‘“‘do slop so”’! They are sorting out 
passionately desired American mail in Y. M. 
C. A. post offices. -They are at desks, and at 
typewriters, and at telephones, in the various 
headquarters of the ““Y.” They are scrubbing 


floors, and playing games, and putting up Turkey-red cur- 
tains in chilly huts. They are washing stacks of dishes (how 
they used to hate dishwashing at home!), and peeling pota- 
toes, and selling chewing gum, and jollying homesick soldiers. 
They are getting up vaudeville shows, and dancing, and sing- 
ing. They are offering maternal advice upon stomach aches, 
and promising to write home and tell mother just how he 
looks, and how much he has gained in weight, and that she 
must not worry about him, because that worries him! 

Our girls are doing all these things, occasionally under 
dangerous conditions, very frequently under conditions of 
great discomfort. They livein cold, damp, dirty places; they 
eat ill-cooked food, and sometimes not quite enough of even 
that! In other words, they are doing all the things that all 
the women of all the generations (except a few shirkers and 
parasites) have done all the time since the world began! 
As a result one looks on and says: 

“It is as necessary as it is commonplace; it is lovable and 
splendid—but it is not spectacular!” 

’ And then, if one is reverently minded toward nature, one 
may add: “Thank God that woman’s part in this dreadful 
business of war is still normal! 


| pepe man’s part is not and cannot be normal. Man’s part 
is often—terribly often !—‘‘ spectacular”’ as well as neces- 
sary and splendid. But it is not normal for men to spend 
their time killing other men, in the awful limelight of the 
trenches. So I come back to what I said in the beginning: 
I found, in my search for the ‘heroic’ in woman’s work in 
the Y. M.C. A., something much better than the startling: 
I found the ordinary, glorified by its own high purpose! 

Of course there have been individual instances of the 


“‘heroic’’; individual instances of superb heroism on the part « 


of women. I could tell you of women driving ambulances 
under fire, directing convoys of soldiers in the hell. of a 
bombed district—splendid deeds all of them!—but ‘occa- 


‘sional: not the deeds by which the race lives; not the plain 


bread and butter of conduct which feeds humanity. The 
steady, regular work of women in the Y. M. C. A. has been 
the everlasting bread; it has been the old, old race work, 
which is based upon endurance. 

Take this for a sample of endurance: I went to see a can- 
teen rather near the front and stayed in a hotel. Now, a 
French hotel can be the best on earth, but it can also be the 
worst! This was the worst. I have tried many hotels in my 
native land—traveling from Alaska to Florida, and from 
Kennebunkport to Santa Barbara—to say nothing of Europe. 
So I may fairly claim to have seen a pretty good assortment 
of hotels and to be qualified to express an opinion. They 
are, all of them, Waldorf-Astorias, Ritzes, compared with this 
terrible place of dirt, dampness and evil food. In it, all last 
winter, lived, worked and enjoyed life a Connecticut girl. 
Here she lived without any way of keeping her room warm, 
though it was so damp that at times the water trickled down 
the walls; here, in the freezing darkness of winter dawns, 
she broke the ice in her water pitcher, and dressed, then ran, 
shivering, through snowy mud, to her canteen. 

In the canteen—which is a big hut, covered with tarred 
paper on which the nail heads glisten in the sunshine like 
decorations—in this hut she worked from eight A. M. until 
eleven P.M. I shall not tell you about the work in detail; it 
is pretty generally known and it is practically the same thing 
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in the Y. M. C. A. Service in France 


in allthe Y. M.C. A. posts and canteens. It is not the detail 
that counts, it is the endurance—the gay, friendly uncom- 
plaining—in fact, the unselfconscious endurance, which never 
flagged and was never spectacular! 

nd when you come to think of it, the work of mother 
and grandmother (I speak generically), the work of the race 
mother, has never been spectacular either. She, the race 
mother, has always been sleeping any way and in any place, 
if circumstances made it necessary. She, too, has risen in the 
winter darkness and given food to her house and a portion 
to her maidens. She has often given pretty r food— 
though, if she could cook it herself, she did her best to have 
it good. And she has worked from that early rising until 
“anywhere from 8 to 11.” 

The dark-eyed, smiling, tired girl from Connecticut has 
simply been living the Race Life, for the sake of our soldier 
boys. And they love her, not because she is spectacular, but 
because she is normal! And how they do love her—hun- 
dreds of her—for she has come from almost every state in 
the Union. (Which is one of the cheerful things about this 
dreadful moment in the world—just because our boys and 
girls come from every state, our country will cease to be 
“states,’’ and is becoming a state!) She—this Y. M. C. A. 
worker who is helping in the work of national amalgama- 


‘ tion—is ns eg many other kinds of endurance than the 
‘cold, dirty 


otel type; some of them harder, I think, than 
the hotel! Endurances just as fine and necessary and normal 
as, but even less spectacular than, canteen work. 

I know one girl who sits in an office of the Y. M. C. A. in 
Paris and pounds on a typewriter all day long. ‘I never had 
touched one of these old machines till I came over here,’’ she 
told me, ‘‘and of course I was crazy to go to the front; but 
they said they. were wild for typewriters, so I just buckled 
down and learned how to do it. I hate it like the dickens,” 
she added candidly. “‘But what was the good of fussing? 
It seemed to’ be up to me, for somebody’s got to do it. So I 
guess it’s my job!” 


UST think of all the generations of women who have come 
J head on against the realization that “‘ somebody’s got to do 
it’! And, by the grace of God, have been able to add: ‘It’s 
my job.’’ Sometimes I think the girl who does this particu- 
lar sort of work (there are hundreds of her too) is even more 
necessary than the woman who washes dishes until she 
nearly drops, or tries to control her temper when the men 
secretaries are particularly stupid and trying and religiously 
narrow-minded! The girl who pounds out: “‘ Your letter of 
the 14th instant duly received. I would say, in reply, that 
the consignment of cigarettes shipped by you on theS. S. 
is not yet to hand,”’ etc. 

This girl may not realize that the comfort of a thousand 
men is being aided by her pounding fingers; she may not 
have the particular kind of imagination which would illumi- 
nate her task for her; but if she is a woman of sense (and so 
far as I have met her over here she distinctly is/) she must 
know that the business of the whole Y. M. C. A. would stand 
still without her; that the girls who are doing the “exciting,” 
“interesting” work of scrubbing floors near the front could 
not scrub unless she poked up some slow transportation office 
to send the scrubbing brushes and the soap. 

She ought to know that the chief cook and bottle washer 
of the whole Y. M. C. A., the grave, burdened, steady exec- 
utive himself, would be brought toa dead stand- 
still if she (or her kind) preferred to be and 
tried to be spectacular. The Y. M.C. A. girls 
in Paris, and in the large or small headquarters 
all over France, who endure the drudgery of 
clerical work, fill one with just as great admira- 
tion, just as true reverence for duty well done, 
as any canteen worker stationed (as they are 
all crazy to be) ‘‘at the front.”” I do wish they 
could know how fine and how necessary is the 
old racial quality of endurance which makes 
them stick to their typewriters! But they 
don’t know it; most of them are rather dismal 
about it. They seem to be half ashamed of it. 
‘“‘We’re in no danger,’’ some of them say with 
gloomy self-contempt which is very funny but 
perfectly sincere. 

They say they do nothing but “‘sit tight” at 
desks, when they might be handing out choco- 
late under shell fire, or racing a motor ambu- 
lance to a Poste de Secours! So they might— 
but what would happen.to the Y. M. C. A. if 
they did only what they liked? If all this great 
clerical force over here doesn’t know how splen- 
did its work is, and how fine they are individu- 
ally in sticking at the duller task, the people at 
home must know it, and ought to hearten them 
with praise and appreciation. Let these steady, 
necessary girls know that we are just as proud 
of the courage of their endurance as we are of 
the courage that makes doughnuts under shell 
fire! 





HERE is another race-old loveliness in the 

service of American women in France which 
has impressed me very much. It was particu- 
larly in evidence in one of the large leave areas, 
where several thousand men come together for 
a brief rest after months of the terrible strain 
of the trenches. This Y. M. C. A. service starts 
in with being exciting, stimulating and full of 
enthusiasm, but it merges gradually into what 
somebody called, wearily, ‘‘dead horse.” It is 
the work of entertaining the boys. 

“It is dreadfully dull to be funny all the time,” 
one girl said simply. 

But it is a dullness which women have en- 
dured since first there were babies in the world, 
or worn-out husbands, or growing little brothers 
and sisters. 

“‘T must amuse them!” tired, bored women 
have been saying for—how many thousand 
years? It isn’t “‘spectacular’”’ to get up shows 
in a hut day in and day out, pull off singsongs, 
or play baseball with a lot of fellows until you 
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A Romance of the American Girl of To-Morrow: By Martha Bensley Bruére 


PLE USERRA TIOON 


(If you want to refresh your mind as to where this story stopped 
last month, turn to ‘What Has Happened,” on page 114.) 


XI 


ORKING back and forth through the end- 
|| less green miles of the Corn Belt, past the 
pointing white fingers of the scattered 
churches, gradually northward from one 
little wood-built town to another, the trac- 
tor teams of the Forty-Second Unit of the 
Universal Service of the United States be- 
came increasingly expert. 

Mildred Carver, following after Edward 
Fox, the professional worker who drove the 
first tractor, and followed closely by Sam Wilcox on the 
third, no longer dreaded the corners of the fields; she knew 
she could turn them safely. She no longer watched her fur- 
rows anxiously over her shoulder; she knew they were 
straight. There wasn’t much chance to talk because of the 
noise of their combined engines, so there was time to specu- 
late on all the problems that were presenting themselves to 
her day by day. 

One day they plowed a rich tract through which ran a 
slow, meandering stream, lately snowbound. A Service 
Corps was busy digging and trenching along the bank. 

“Taking the kinks out of the stream,” the gang leader 
told Mildred. ‘‘Land here grows too much corn to the acre 
to let any more of it be under water than we can help. Of 
course it isn’t as pretty to look at as it was before. But it 
pays well to straighten out the brooks. Somebody in our 
university made an estimate on the number of acres it saved, 
but I couldn’t believe it till they put me on this job.” 

Mildred went back to her tractor with a half-forgotten 
“golden text”’ about ‘‘ making straight His paths’’ floating 
in her mind, which drifted off into vague calculations of the 
number of corn-bread muffins somebody would eat because 
the curl was taken out of that particular little stream. 

Another day Winkles came back at night full of excite- 
ment. ‘There was a little hill—oh, a very little hill; and 
the men in the uniforms were putting small trees on the top 
of it—a long row of very small trees. ‘Why do you plant 
trees?’ I said to them. They told me it was so the wind 
would be kept from the young corn. And that is a wonderful 
thing in this country, that the Government keeps the wind 
from the young corn.”’ And that, too, Mildred thought about 
while she rode her tractor. 

It was the next evening that Mamie Epstein said earnestly 
to Mildred: ‘‘One more young man gets stuck on you, 
Mildred—Sam Wilcox; ain’t it so? Off you he don’t take 
his eyes.”’ 

Mildred turned in surprise. They were sewing under the 
lamp—holes in stockings, rents in skirts, buttons on under- 
wear. Mildred was doing it painstakingly, but exceedingly 
ill; it irked her more than anything in the Service, and she 
watched enviously the carefree way in which Mamie attacked 
needle and thread. 
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“What makes you think Sam Wilcox is stuck on me?”’ 
she now asked. 

“Well, why wouldn’t he be? All day you can talk with 
him on the tractor, riding, and every evening, coming here.”’ 

“‘Mamie Epstein, what makes you always thinking if 
somebody is ‘stuck’ on somebody else? It spoils all the fun!” 

“Fun all right it is for you; but how I worry about it, 
you should know.” 

“Nobody has to marry.” 

Mamie’s shrug was a quick arraignment of the whole 
feminist movement. ‘An old maid you think I should be, 
working by shirt waists till I gotta die. Such plans I ain’t 
got for myself!”’ 

They sewed silently for a while. Ostensibly all Mildred’s 
attention was concentrated upon her rather futile efforts to 
sew a ripped seam; in reality she was struggling with a 
sudden fit of physical distaste at the idea of Sam. Wilcox 
being ‘‘stuck on her.’”’ There was a certain sleek masculinity 
about Sam, all frank and clear-skinned and boyish as he was, 
that repelled her the moment she saw him in the light of a 
possible lover. Mamie’s words had brought him into quick 
contrast with Nick, and all her esthetically critical senses 
sprang away from his vigorous but ungraceful body, his 
innocent but unlovely manners, toward the slender figure of 
Nick, with all its perfection of finish in physical detail—its 
crisp, definite modeling, the bodily control that kept him 
always physically at ease, the consideration of manner bred 
into him for generations. Mentally she pushed Sam away 
with outward-facing palms. 


Wie she came back to the present, Mamie was saying: 
“With you it’s different. All those swell uptown fellers 
you get a chance to get married to.”’ 

“But I’m not thinking about getting married!”” There 
Mildred stopped suddenly; of course in a way she was 
thinking of getting married, for there was Nick; but still it 
all seemed far away and unimportant. 

“Honest, Mildred, you make me so tired!’’ Mamie ex- 
claimed. “‘Ain’t Mr. Barton just waiting till it is October 
and you get out of the Service? Not that I would say you 
should take him, understand me, with swell fellers coming 
to your house and pearls on your mother’s neck like they 
was sold at the ten-cent store, that plenty. But Mr. Barton 
from Minneapolis or Sam Wilcox from San Francisco would 
be different for me.” 

Mildred turned on her suddenly: 
mean ng 

“‘Sure, I do mean. Never does a young man come along 
that I don’t say to myself: ‘Is that the young man you 
should get married to, Mamie Epstein?’ What did my papa 
come by America for, if I ain’t gotta a right to marry, if I 
can get him, a young man not working by cloaks and suits 
in New York City?” 

“Of course you’ve the right, Mamie, but . 

“No rich, uptown feller, like some of the girls has got, for 
how would I get away with it, and his mamma and papa and 


‘‘Mamie, you don’t 
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everybody smiling sarcastic? And Mr. Barton from Min- 
neapolis—right away it would be everything like his mother 
did was all the way there was to do it, understand me?”’ 

“‘Yes,”’ said Mildred slowly, filled with a blind resentment 
that Mamie should even imply a criticism of her prophet of 
light. 

“But Sam Wilcox—what is the gents’ furnishing business 
in San Francisco, that I gotta put up any pretense of refine- 
ment, if I got a husband that’s in it? Sure I can get away 
with gents’ furnishings all right.” 

Outside there was a loud, keen whistling, and Mamie and 
Mildred raised their heads. 

“‘Ain’t I telling you?”? Mamie said. ‘Every night he 
comes like it was a rubber band that pulled him.” 

“‘T’ll go, Mamie; I’ll go upstairs just ina moment or two.”’ 


AM WILCOX strolled over and sat as close to Mildred as 

the mechanical construction of tables and chairs per- 
mitted. ‘‘ Well, ain’t this a cheering sight for a man that’s 
been sewing on his own buttons for six months!”’ 

“‘And whose buttons would it be you sew on, if it ain’t 
your own buttors?”’ commented Mamie softly. 

Sam Wilcox hardly noticed her. ‘Makes you feel like 
you was married and got a home of your own, I| guess.” 

‘Well, of all the nerve! Do you think any girl gets married 
so’s to have a license to sew on buttons for nothing?” 
Mamie retorted, while Mildred laughed nervously. 

“Say, ain’t it some better’n running a tractor that’s 
liable to balk on you any minute?’’ Sam Wilcox demanded 
of Mildred directly. 

“T don’t like to sew,” said Mildred deliberately. 

“Oh, I say! But maybe you wouldn’t have to. 
make good money by the time I’m twenty-one. I 

Mildred rose hastily and gathered up her unfinished work. 
“‘T’ll take this upstairs,”’ she said. 

Mamie watched her go comprehendingly. 

Sam waited a while in silence, and then turned to Mamie: 
‘‘ Ain’t it funny she shouldn’t like to sew?” 

Mamie was obtrusively diligent with her needle. ‘Oh, 
not so funny you would notice it. Sam Wilcox, do you think 
it is so nice that a boy should be talking about getting married 
like it was a new kind of work for his wife?” 

“Oh, I say, Mamie! I meant ig 

‘Well, the girl you talk work to, you gotta pick careful. 
Mildred Carver, if you could see the house she lives in and 
her mamma with real pearls, you wouldn’t talk sewing on 
buttons to, like it was a great privilege. Butlers they have, 
and a swell room to dance in.” 

It wasn’t clear to Sam Wilcox just what Mamie meant. 
As far as social distinctions and financial levels and such 
subtleties were concerned, the mind of Mr. Sam Wilcox was 
as unprepared as the unbroken prairie for corn. 

“‘A girl that sews easy before she gets married,” pursued 
Mamie, “should like to sew on buttons easy after she gets a 
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=)N SOME form or other it was happening 
so often now that Ernest Martin wondered 
why Sylvia did not get it. Coming into 
the train late, he caught sight of his Cousin 
Laura talking with Nella Todd. He started 
in their direction. Some people changing 
seats in back of them held him an instant. 
It was then that he got it—from Laura, 
almost shouted to overcome the reverber- 
ation of the train shed. 

“‘Sylvia’s sissies!’’ Laura said. ‘Well, I suppose that 
would be what some people would call them.” 

Ernest retreated swiftly without having greeted the ladies. 
“Sylvia’s sissies!’? The phrase rang in his ears. He was 
proud of the boy twins that were Sylvia’s contribution to their 
marriage—sturdy, dark-browed little lads. Their babyhood 
had been characterized by feedings of scientific frequency, 
punctuality and mathematical exactitude of duration, alter- 
nating with naps so carefully planned for that the whole 
machinery of the house was 
made subsidiary to them. 
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Sylvia’s condition had been serious. Ernest, who had ac- 
quired the habit of watching his wife stealthily, in terror 
always of the melancholia that threatened, was harassed 
with dread. It circumscribed—that dread —all his conversa- 
tion with her. At this moment, for instance, he wondered 
if he dared risk telling her what had just happened. 


“TATHER,” Phoebe said, appearing in the Martin living 

room that Saturday afternoon. ‘‘Come out and take 
a walk with me. There’s something I want to talk over 
with you. Take your pipe along. We'll walk a little way 
up Mt. Fairview.” 

Mr. Martin obediently put his pipe in one pocket and a 
box of tobacco in the other. ‘Why don’t you talk it over 
with your mother?” he asked. ‘You're afraid she won’t 
agree with you.” 

“Put on your coat!’’ Phoebe commanded. ‘And don’t 
let me hear another word out of you! You're the worst- 
brought-up father, Mr. Edward C. Martin, that I ever saw. 


BREHM 


when they were left orphans so young. You see, it’s because 
she had such a sad childhood and because she knocked about 
so mu¢h from pillar to post during her girlhood that she’s 


_determined that her children shall have everything and be 
‘everything.. But really, father, it’s getting to the point of 


absurdity. The children aren’t any more developed in cer- 
tain ways than four-year-old tots. Of course, in other 
ways they’re much more developed. Sylvia reads to them 
all the time. On the intellectual side they’re extraordinary, 


“but on what you might call the social side they’re perfect 


failures.. Sylvia is just beginning to come out of that terrible 
condition that followed the death of the baby, and I know 


» Ernest well enough to know that he wouldn’t say or do 


anything that would bother her. I think she worries all the 
time for fear something will happen to the twins. I thought 
you might say something to her.” 

Mr. Martin laughed. ‘‘ Well, I guess you'll have to guess 
again, daughter. Interfering in family affairs, even if it is 
my own son’s, isn’t my line at all.” 

“Well, anyway,” Phcebe 
concluded with an inconclu- 





This period had lapsed in- 
sensibly into another in which 
Sylvia had supervised the 
twins’ lives with some differ- 
ence of care, but none of de- 
gree. She walked to school 
with them in the morning, met 
them at noon, walked back 
with them in the afternoon, 
met them at night. Between 
times they played outdoors, 
but always under her eye. It 
was the same in vacation. At 
the seashore she always sat 
with them while they dug in 
the sand or paddled in shoal 
water. In the country she 
played with them all over the 
comfortable farm at which 
they boarded. Except when 
they were in school, the boys 
were practically not out of 
her sight. 

The advantages of her sys- 
tem were that the twins had 
remarkably good manners and 
were exceedingly intelligent. 
The disadvantages were self- 
evident: that they were still 
babies, though they were now 
seven years old.  Enrnest’s 
mother and sister had both 
spoken to him about it. 

*“‘Say, Ern,’’ Phoebe had re- 
marked with her characteristic 
directness and_ trenchancy, 
“you mustn’t let Sylvia work 
so hard taking care of the 
children. She’s beginning to 
show the effects. She’s lost 
her lovely wild-rose color. 
And it’s bad for the children 
to be so oversupervised. It 
makes them dependent and 
keeps them babies; people are 
beginning to talk about it.’’ 


RNEST, thinking of all 

these things, followed the 
crowd of men into the smok- 
ing car and joined a trio of his 
neighbors. 

As he slipped into a seat, 
Doane was just bringing a re- 
mark to conclusion: ‘I know 
they’re young imps. We’real- 
ways paying for window glass 
they’ve broken playing ball, 
and the policeman stops reg- 
ularly to complain of some 
outrage they’ve perpetrated; 
but at least they’re not tied to 
their mother’s apron strings.” 
Feeling the movement at his 
side, Doane turned. At the 
sight of Ernest his jaw fell. 
“Where did you come from?” 
he asked stupidly. 








sive sigh, ‘‘as long as we are 
out for a walk, let’s go around 
and call on Sylvia.” 


S ERNEST opened the 
door, voices came to him 
from the living room. He 
glanced ‘in. ‘Hello, Phceb!. 
Hello, father!’’ he called. He 
kissed his wife. ‘This is a 
regular family reunion, isn’t 
it? Why didn’t you bring 
mother?’’ 

“Mother was tired,’’ Phoebe 
explained. ‘‘She said she'd 
stay with the children. And 
besides dad and I wanted to 
have the little private talk 
together which the rest of the 
jealous family so rarely per- 
mit to us. I like to walk with 
father anyway; it’s like being 
with royalty. All the females 
roundabout nearly kill them- 
selves to get a bow from the 
handsomest man in Maywood. 
I’m thinking of suggesting to 
the Women’s Club that they 
offer a cup to the finest-looking 
male in town—only my base, 
‘selfish motive would be sur- 
mised right off.’’ 

“Well, I’ve taken so many 
cups in beauty contests,” Mr. 
Martin said with an air of tol- 
erance, ‘‘that I don’t know 
that I want any more. Silver 
polish is so expensive these 
days.” 

He was a very handsome 
man, although not unduly 
conscious of it. His thick, 
abundant white hair, crisply 
curling at the ends, accentu- 
ated a florid coloring and 
brows and lashes still black. 
He was a big man too; but 
just as his facial contours, 
though full, ran to distinction 
of feature, his bulk, full also, 
ran to shape. 

““ By the way, Ern,’’ Phoebe 
went on, “mother always 
looks a little peeved when I 
say that. She seems to think 
I ought to get you in on this 
beauty-contest business. I 
dare say Sylvia agrees with 
her.” 

““My wife and my mother 
are not the only women in 
Maywood who would say 
that,’’ Ernest asserted. 
‘‘Thousands have assured me 
of their support.” 

He was handsome too; his 
black hair was as abundant as 
ever, his blue eyes as richly 














‘*Boston,’’ Ernest answered 
jocularly. ‘‘As usual. That’s 
my place of business. Let me 
give you my card.” 

The two other men, with the effect of rushing into con- 
versation, broke in with remarks in which politics mixed 
with baseball, and suddenly, with one of those strange 
psychological gleams that we call intuition, it flashed on 
Ernest that they had been discussing his children. ‘Tied to 
their mother’s apron strings!’” That remark rankled and 
rankled sorely. And ‘‘Sylvia’s sissies!” 

He must say something to Sylvia. At times before he 
had remonstrated on his own initiative with her. Once he 
had suggested mildly that the twins be permitted to go to 
school alone, and again with a little more insistence that 
they be allowed to play with other children unchaperoned. 
Both times Sylvia had flown to arms and Ernest had dropped 
the question at once. But now, he saw plainly, he must 
reopen it. 

The decision sent him speeding out of the train at the 
Maywood station, and hastened his pace along Main Street; 
but when he turned up Olympic Avenue his speed slackened. 
Other considerations began to pour into his mind, Since the 
birth of their little daughter, stillborn, three years before, 


Gordon Seized One Pail and Edward Another. They Poured the Fluid on the Heads of the Enemy 


There’s no obedience in you, It’s about Sylvia,’ she con- 
tinued as he emerged into the rose-scented warmth of the 
oe afternoon, “‘and Ernest —and the twins—and every- 
thing.” 

She slipped her arm into his. 

“Oh, I know just what you’re going to say,”’ Mr. Martin 
exclaimed, cramming his pipe with tobacco and lighting it. 
“T get it from your mother all the time. Sylvia isn’t bringing 
the children up right—supervises them too much;. they’re 
sissies,” 

“Yes, that’s about it,” Phoebe admitted. ‘Everybody’s 
talking about it. It’s one of the neighborhood jokes. I’ve 
tried to speak of it to Ern, but you know how he is. Every- 
thing Sylvia does is perfect and " 

“T think Sylvia’s about right myself,”” Mr. Martin inter- 
rupted. 

“Of course she is!’’ Phoebe asserted roundly. ‘I’m really 
not criticising Sylvia. I think I understand the situation as 
other people don’t. I’ve thought so many times of what 
Sylvia has told me about the struggle she and Marion had 





colored, his clear white skin 
as contrastingly pure. 

“Well, Ernest certainly has 
my vote,’’ Sylvia said with a 
spark of archness. ‘I’m as proud of his looks as I possibly 
can be, especially,’’ she added, ‘‘since I began to lose what 
little I had myself.’’ 

““Get out!’’ Ernest exclaimed. ‘‘ You’re a hundred times 
prettier than you ever were.” 

“You are, Sylvia,’’ Phoebe agreed; ‘‘and if you'd only 
dress a little more frivolously and do your hair loose about 
your face the way you used to, you’d be a wonder.” 


YLVIA was a little woman, slender, blond, of the rare type 
we call seraphic. Where formerly she had been beauti- 
ful, she was now lovely; a hectic brilliancy which had char- 
acterized her of late now flooded her silver-ivory coloring 
with rose, starred her eyes with a deeper, more poignant 
blue. It minimized a little the prim effect of her tightly 
knotted hair and her Quakerishly simple house dress. 
“‘ And that reminds me,’’ Phoebe continued, ‘‘I bought you 
a present to-day. I was in town shopping this morning, and 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 130 
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You Never Saw Such a Girl 


Marty Mackenzie’s Adventure Into the World of Love and Laughter 


By George Weston 


AUTHOR OF “OH, MARY, BE CAREFUL!” “THE APPLE-TREE GIRL,” ETC. 


1 bee 


(If you want to refresh your mind as to where this serial stopped 
last month, turn to ‘‘What Has Happened,” on page 114.) 


XV 


erase |LFE is full of the strangest things—till you 
consider them step by step, and then you 
cease to wonder at the wonderful, and look 
upon a miracle as the merest matter of 
fact. Consider Marty and her cruise to 
the Kingdom of Heart’s Desire. If you. 
were to think of her at one moment at the 
farmhouse on top of Green Mountain, and 
imagine her next in that stately mansion 
of her Grandmother Burgess by the side of 
the sea in Newport, you would say to yourself: ‘‘The idea 
of such a thing! Things don’t happen like that!” 

But if you will stop and reflect for a few minutes upon the 
strange changes which have taken place with you, yourself, 
since those far-off days when you were first informed that 
there were twenty-six letters 
in the alphabet and that M 
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Marty and Miss Perkins exchanged horrified glances and, 
for the second time since the Ark started on its cruise, Marty 
had visions of herself being ‘‘haled to court.’’ ‘‘ The prisoners 
were haled to court,’’ you remember, ‘‘to tell their story to 
the judge.’”’ But suddenly the old Israel Putnam strain 
asserted itself, and she turned to the inquisitive Mr. Reagan 
with her head held high. 

“Tf you really want to know,” she said, ‘‘ I came in through 
the window, and let Miss Perkins in through the door. Mrs. 
Burgess is my grandmother and we came to visit her, but 
when we got here, wet through, there was nobody home.” 

“First | ever knew that Mrs. Burgess had any grandchil- 
dren,” said Mr. Reagan; “and when you admit yourself 
that you came in through the window . 

So Marty explained that, and at the proper moment Miss 
Perkins, who had been looking very intently at Mr. Reagan 
even as he had been looking at her, spoke up and said: “If 
you will come with me, sir, I will show you the flower box 
which broke the window.” 





HANNA 


were of a more impressionistic nature, and he could hardly 
have defined them himself. 

‘“Excuse me,” he said, putting his little club in his pocket 
as though it were an article for which he had no immediate 
use. ‘“‘ But did you say that you were some relation to Mrs. 
Burgess too?”’ 

“‘Gracious, no!’’ laughed Miss Perkins. ‘I’m Marty’s old 
school-teacher.”’ 

“Oh, that’s it!’” You might have thought that Jimmy 
looked relieved. ‘Well, it certainly does beat all, doesn’t 
it?”’ he said, respectfully smiling again. 

“It certainly does,’’ smiled Miss Perkins. 

“Tt certainly does,” said he. 

If you read those lines with the proper expression you will 
find them rather rich. 

‘““So Mrs. Burgess doesn’t know that you ladies are here,”’ 
he said, when they returned to the dining room. 

‘‘No,”’ said Marty. ‘Of course we expected to find her 
in; but as soon as I get her address I’m going to write her.” 

“T’ll give it to you, if you 
like. And while you're finish- 





and N were distinct and sep- 
arate symbols, you will begin 
to appreciate the fact that 
Marty simply had to go to that 
imposing house at Newport. 

From the moment she had 
found her mother’s trunk there 
was nothing else for her to do. 
And so, having followed her 
adventures step by step, we 
now find her ina strange house, 
a house with nobody home 
and belonging to a grand- 
mother whom she had never 
seen. Under the porte-cochére 
stood the Ark, as though upon 
another Mount Ararat; and 
in a room upstairs Marty and 
Miss Perkins had changed 
their wet clothes in front of 
an open fire, for though it was 
June the evening was chilly; 
and though the gale was be- 
ginning to moderate, the rain 
still swept against the win- 
dows as though the big dipper 
were in a state of competition 
with the little dipper to see 
which could throw the most 
cold water upon a helpless 
world. 


ND now, sitting ina strange 
dining room of that de- 
serted house, they were about 
to start upon their supper when 
they suddenly became con- 
scious of the massive figure of 
a man, partly concealed by the 
shadows, but slowly advanc- 
ing into the room, his hand 
clutched around a short, pol- 
ished object which looked sus- 
piciously likeaclub. Heslowly 
advanced into the light of the 
chandelier, and the nearer he 
drew the more massive he 
looked, massive and grim and 
forbidding—a truly formidable 
sentry on the road to the 
Kingdom of Heart’s Desire— 
twiddling the polished club 
that hung fronihis wrist with 
a leather loop and breathing 
loudly with unrepressed sus- 
picion. 

“Excuse me,” he said in a 
voice which seemed to come 
from some deep tunnel in his 
chest, ‘“‘but I saw the car out- 
side waiting to take away its 
load, so I thought I would drop 
in and see what it was all 
about. I’m chauffeur and 
watchman here,’”’ he rumbled 
on with sudden ferocity, “and 
before we go any further, we’ll 
just unlock that car of yours 
and take a peek inside.” 








ing your supper, I'll just take 
a walk around the house and 
make sure everything’s all 
right. It’s too bad there was 
nobody in, but they all went 
over to Conanicut Island ona 
picnic to-day, and I guess the 
storm has kept them there.” 


F COURSE, this was Greek 

to Marty; but it was one 
of those occasions when you 
don’t feel like cross-examining 
everything that’s said— 
though she was to remember 
his words well enough later. 
For the present she and Miss 
Perkins sat down to their in- 
terrupted supper and Mr. 
Reagan started on his tour of 
the house. Upstairs he looked 
in at the open door of their 
room, and when he saw the 
trunk and the clothes laid out 
on the bed, any last trace of 
suspicion that might have been 
lingering in his mind com- 
pletely vanished. 

“I might have known, if I 
hadn’t been such a fool,’”’ he 
accused himself, ‘‘the minute 
I see that dog with the napkin 
round his neck saying his 
prayers. I guess it was the car 
that worked me up. I thought 
it was Gentleman Jack, for 
sure.”’ 

When he returned down- 
stairs it was evident that 
Marty and Miss Perkins had 
been talking things over. 

“Oh, Mr. Reagan,’ said 
Marty, as soon as she saw 
him, ‘if I write a letter to 
Grandma Burgess, do you 
think you could mail it for me 
to-night ?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am, I certainly 
could.” 

Whereupon Marty ran up- 
stairs,and Miss Perkinsstarted 
clearing the things away. She 
put the plates, cups and sau- 
cers in one neat pile and started 
with them toward the kitchen 
when she heard Mr. Reagan’s 
heavy step following close be- 
hind her. In the pantry she 
naturally turned to see what 
he wanted. Mr. Reagan, 
breathing heavily, was the 
color of a young Egyptian 
beet, and in his enormous 
hands he was carrying the tea- 
pot and the sugar bowl. . 


i WAS nearly half an hour 


before Marty came down 








Marty and Miss Perkins 
continued to stare at him in 
a sort of dreadful amazement. 

“Pretty slick trick,” he continued, ‘coming up to a house 
in an old delivery car and running it under the porch like 
that when everybody’s away. Load it up with whatever you 
want—eh?—and drive away as innocent as you please. 
Pretty slick trick,” he repeated in another ferocious post- 
script, “‘ but one thing you didn’t count on: you didn’t count 
on Jimmy Reagan being here.” 

And yet, if you had been there, it might have struck you 
that his second ferocious outburst wasn’t anywhere near as 
fierce as his first, and as he looked first at Marty in her gray 
wool and blue silk, and then at Shep with his napkin around 
his neck (Marty holding him firmly by the collar), and then 
at Miss Perkins in her stork kimono, you would have seen 
that a measure of uncertainty was beginning to mix with 
the suspicion expressed upon his massive countenance. 

“Oh!” gasped Marty, turning with rounded eyes to Miss 
Perkins, ‘‘he thinks we’re burglars.” 

“‘Burglars or no burglars,” said Mr. Reagan—with an air 
that seemed to denote ‘‘They shan’t fool me’’—‘ what I 
want to know is this: How did you get in here?” 


“Be Careful, Marty. Let’s Get Him Into the Closet First. He Can Talk Just as Well Through the Door” , 


Bit by bit, then, he had further details of the story— 
the accident, the gasoline, the storm, Miss Perkins’ chill. 

“And I didn’t want to stay outside, wet through, all night, 
you know,”’ Miss Perkins smiled up at him, ‘“‘and catch my 
death of cold.” 

“‘That’s right too,’’ Jimmy respectfully smiled back at 
her; “ you certainly might have caught pneumony.” 


“T“HEY looked at each other again, then—those two—and if 

you had been there you might have thought that Mr. 
Reagan had seen and was atdaae reading the sign upon 
Miss Perkins, that sign which (figuratively speaking, of 
course) read something like this: 


Miss FANNY PERKINS 
A NICE GIRL 
AT HOME 
APPLY WITHIN 


“I think he’s about my age,” thought Miss Perkins, “‘ but, 
oh, how big and strong!”’ As for Jimmy’s thoughts, they 


with her letter and Mr. Reagan 
regretfully arose to go. 

“‘T’ll keep a sharp eye on 
things to-night,’ he promised 
them, ‘‘and to-morrow morning we'll get that window 
fixed. You can’t be too careful these days, with Gentleman 
Jack around.” 

“‘He’s a clever burglar who’s been breaking into houses all 
around here,”’ rapidly explained Miss Perkins. ‘“‘I’ll tell you 
about him later.” 

“‘A pretty slick article,” nodded Mr. Reagan. “He cer- 
tainly is. Well, good night, ladies.” 

“Good night !”’ they cried in friendly chorus. 

At the door he paused and turned to Miss Perkins. “First 
thing in the morning,” he said, ‘I'll push that car of yours 
into the garage.” 

“Oh, Mr. Reagan!” exclaimed Miss Perkins, admiration 
for his strength plainly showing in her eyes and voice; ‘do 
you think you could?” 

He made a gesture which seemed to signify that he could 
not only push the car into the garage, but that he could then 
push the garage into the house, and (asa final demonstration) 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 54 
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HE Poor Commis- 
sioner of Curtiss 
County, Michigan, 


was a man of seventy—tall, 
stoop-shouldered, snow- 
white haired and thoughtful 
and ascetic in appearance. 
He had been at one time 
what is locally called a 
preacher, but he had long 
discarded the formal address 
of “the Reverend Archi- 
bald”’ for the more homely one of ‘‘Fred.”’ Subsequently he 
had been’ an itinerant vender of hardware specialties, and 
still later he had farmed eighty acres of his own among the 
rock-strewn hills until, age unfitting him for the farmer’s 
conflict with belligerent Nature, he had been tendered the 
post of commissioner as one to whom recognition of some 
sort was due. 

For he was universally liked, and the auto in which he 
made his rounds about the county spent as much time stand- 
ing still for neighborly conversation as it did in progress 
upon the road. Not all these stoppages of the auto’s 
progress, however, were voluntary. The commissioner be- 
longed to a generation which, having antedated the auto, 
has had difficulty in grasping the principles upon which it 
works. Being utterly unable to form any conception in his 
own mind of why the auto went, he was equally unable to 
conceive any causation through which it sometimes invol- 
untarily stopped. 

There was nothing surprising, therefore, in the sudden 
stoppage of the commissioner’s car upon a stretch of rather 
desolate-looking country road on a late afternoon of Decem- 
ber in 1917. There had been snow the day before, but not 
enough to lie long; throughout the afternoon it had been 
endeavoring to snow again, but had been able to accomplish 
only a pallid, chill and penetrating mist. Now, as dusk 
began to deepen the obscuration of the mist, the evening had 
turned very cold; and the sickening dampness pierced 
through the commissioner’s clothing to his skin. 

He dismounted hopelessly from the driver’s seat, lifted 
the hood and surveyed his engine without touching it, as 
one surveys a phenomenon of Nature for whose course a 
merely finite intelligence cannot hope to account. He sighed 
deeply, closed the hood and looked around him at the 
rolling, shrouded hills and, from those, casually at the house 
nearly in front of which the car had stopped. Having 
finished this survey without detecting any human form, he 
unbuttoned the curtains of the carefully closed tonneau 
and peered in upon the occupant of the back seat. 

This occupant, who returned the commissioner’s 
gaze with a submissive fixity in his large round eyes, 
was about four years old. He, quite evidently, had 
been sliding and shooting back and forth along the 
seat as the car negotiated the bumps of the road, his 
short legs, which obliged his feet to stick straight out 
in front of him over the edge of the seat, giving him 
no aid in retaining his position at all; and he re- 
mained now in the position in which he last had 
lodged, his small mittenless hands pressed against the 
cushioning at his sides. His apparel, which obviously 
had been purchased for a much larger person than him- 
self, together with his lonely occupancy of the com- 
missioner’s back seat, evidenced him for one who, his 
natural protectors having proved remiss or disap- 
peared, had been thrown upon the county for support. 
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pee a distance the commissioner surveyed the 
redness of his small passenger’s nose and the blue- 
ness of his finger nails. “‘ You cold, boy?” he inquired. 

“No, thir,” the passenger answered promptly. 

“Don’t lie, boy!”’ the commissioner adjured. ‘‘Ain’t 
you cold?” 

The passenger hesitated with obvious consideration 
of a world in which complaint of personal discomfort 
had not shown itself to be acceptable and—some- 
times—had not even been condoned. ‘‘ Not vewy,”’ he 
admitted after a pause. 

“‘T thought so. I guess we got to warm you up.” 
And now again the commissioner looked toward the 
house by which they had stopped, and this time there 
was distinct apprehension in his gaze. 

There is a personality about country houses which 
city houses, whose individuality is lost in the mass of 
their fellows, do not possess. Between the deserted, 
dilapidated dwelling with weed-grown yards and un- 
tracked entrance ways—desolate and abandoned ever 
since murder, perhaps, had happened there—and the 
cheerful, well-kept home with a croquet ground and a 
swing, country houses grade themselves by frank and 
full expression of the circumstances and personality of 
their inhabitants. The house at which the commis- 
sioner was gazing was of the better, middle class—a 
small house, but well kept and in repair. It was the 
hour when milking should be going on and the feeding 
of stock; the door of the large barn, standing in a de- 
pression to the rear and slightly to the right of the 
house, was, however, closed. No sound of animals 
or of human voices or movement came from there, 
and there was no sound of voices from the house itself. 
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Boy of Jim’s 
What Came of the 


Breakdown of 
Fred Archibald’s Auto 


By William MacHarg 
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Lights had flashed up in 
the house next beyond it 
along the road and in 
another far to the left and 
back from the road among 
the hills, but as yet no light 
had appeared here. These 
things were not in them- 
selves enough to account for 
the impression which the 
house conveyed; yet that 
impression was, in a queer 
way, indefinite and at the same time somehow distinct. A 
stranger passing along the road would have got it; would 
have looked away and felt his first impression contradicted 
by his reason as too little evidenced; but, looking back at 
the house after he had passed, would have got it again and 
felt it formulate to words within him: ‘‘Something has hap- 
pened in that house.” 

The commissioner picked up his small charge in his arms 
and made his way through the wet dead weeds along the 
side of the road to where a well-marked branch road led to 
the yard between the house and barn. He was fully aware 
of the habit by which the front door of country houses is so 
seldom used, but he chose that entrance for his approach. 
A cast-iron foot-scraper of two dogs’ heads, with a straight 
bar between the collars, was fastened to the lowest of the 
three steps, and he carefully scraped the mud off his shoes 
before he went up onto the doorstep. There was neither 
knocker nor bell, and the commissioner did not knock. He 
stood for several moments on the doorstep, less in doubt 
than from some internal hesitancy; then he tried the door, 
found it unlocked, went in and closed the door behind him. 


Was the dusk was deeper in the room than it had 
been outside, it still allowed the room into which he had 
entered to be indistinctly seen. It was a parlor or sitting 
room—not in any sense a living room; for there was the for- 
mality about it of a room very little used. The furniture, of 
a pattern of nearly twenty years before, but quite unworn, 
was ceremonially arranged. One could think of guests in the 
room only if they all wore their best clothes; one could think 
of weddings there, of funerals, perhaps even of the reading 
of wills; but one could not think easily of less important 
things than such milestones of life. 

Now, however, the ceremonial character of the room was 
apparently belied by the articles arranged upon the top of 
an oak table standing against the wall. There were some 


BY W. B. KING 
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The Voice of America 


BY WILLIAM HERSCHELL 


OW a battle-born refrain, 

Born in France and heard in Maine, 
Rolls in mighty waves to westward 
Through the shipyard and the train: 

“We'll do anything you ask, 
Mr. Wilson: Name the task!” 


1} 


Through the boulevards and alleys, 

Up the rivers, down the valleys, 

It goes sweeping like a torrent 

Only heaven could restrain: 
“We'll do anything you ask, 


Mr. Wilson: Name the task!” 


He must feel his arm grow strong, 
Fortified by such a throng; 
Fortified by bone and sinew 
And the fighting power of song: 
“We'll do anything you ask, 
Mr. Wilson: Name the task!” 


Neither creed nor caste nor station 
Lifts .'ts voice in domination 
Of thé greater voice that’s singing 
With a heart to right a wrong: 
“We'll do anything you ask, 
Mr. Wilson: Name the task!” 
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lead soldiers, much bent and worn, several picture books, and 
a chromo picture displaying marching troops. The vagaries 
of the chromo-maker’s art made it impossible to discover 
the nationality of these troops from their uniforms, and the 
flag which they had carried had been cut out from the pic- 
ture, leaving a square hole through which a section of the 
table top appeared. ; 

The commissioner gazed for a long minute at this seeming 
evidence of a child’s presence in the house, his lips tightening 
and a look of unhappiness and resentment coming over his 
face. The young person in his arms quivered excitedly and 
strained toward the things; the commissioner, however, did 
not notice this, but set his charge down upon a couch in a 
neighboring corner of the room. 

“You set there, boy,’’ he commanded, ‘‘and don’t you 
move without I come to move you. Do you understand that 
you’re to set still?” 

“‘Yeth, thir,” the boy agreed. His eyes, since he had been 
brought into the room, had been fixed with complete absorp- 
tion upon the articles on the table, and he did not change 
the direction of his look as he answered. 


HE commissioner left him and went on into the next 

room. The furniture of this was worn by much use, and 
a high stove with a wood fire needed replenishing. From this 
room a door, now closed, led evidently to the kitchen. He 
halted in front of this and passed his hand nervously over 
his face and seemed to compose himself; then he opened the 
door and went in. In the kitchen, with its one small window, 
the dusk was so much thicker than in the other rooms that 
he looked about vainly for an instant before he discerned the 
figure of the woman seated in a straight-backed chair with 
her hands folded in her lap. 

““Good day, Mis’ Smith,” he said. 

““Who’s that?” the woman inquired sharply. As she 
peered through the shadows at him she seemed to recognize 
the outline of his figure. ‘‘That Fred Archibald?” 

““That’s who, Mis’ Smith.” 

“Stand where you are,” she directed, “until I make a 
light.” 

She got up swiftly and brought a kerosene lamp and 
lighted it and set it on the square table covered with a blue- 
and-white checked cloth at the side of the kitchen farthest 
from the stove; Archibald, who at her command had re- 
mained without moving, watched her expectantly. She was 
a woman some forty-five years old, of that large frame and 
huge vitality which grows stronger instead of breaking under 
the long hours and continual labor of woman’s work upon a 
farm. Her motions, as she shook out the match with 
which she had lighted the lamp and dropped it in the 
wood box beside the stove and turned again to face 
Archibald, were capable and direct. But Archibald’s 
gaze was chained upon her face. Her gray eyes were 
cold and hard; her rather full-lipped mouth was set to 
a straight, forbidding line; no blood went and came 
under the grayness of the skin upon her cheeks and 
brow, which seemed as lifeless as gray sandstone, and 
as hard; and her whole expression was of bitter hate, 
coupled with a sort of bewilderment, as of one to whom 
some event has happened which contravenes all normal 
expectations of life. 

She faced Archibald across the table. ‘‘Well!’’ she 
said. ) Lhey've sent you here to spy upon me, I sup- 
pose. 

‘““Spy upon you?”’ Archibald repeated in perplexity. 

“Yes; that’s it, ain’t it?—you representing the 
Gov’ment like you do. Told you I’d said some things 
against the Gov’ment, I guess—things that had ought 
to be reported.” 

“Now, now, Mis’ Smith,”’ Archibald urged placat- 
ingly, ‘you know it ain’t anything like that.” 

“You stand there and listen,” she said. ‘‘I’ll give 
you something to report!” 

““You’re wrong, Mis’ Smith. There ain’t been any 
talk like what you think about you—only about your 
being here alone like this, with nobody to do your 
chores 

“T’ll run this farm,” she interrupted, “without any 
help from them. I have run it, haven’t I, for nearly 
ten years—ever since Mr. Smith died? Frank Sum- 
mers comes and does the chores after he’s done his 
own, like he has been doing for months. It’s a little 
late for the neighbors to be taking an interest in that.” 


Ys petal) ate shifted uneasily. ‘You don’t under- 
stand, Mis’ Smith,” he expostulated. ‘All I’m 
here for—my car got stalled on the road, like it’s done 
so many times before, and I’ve got to wait till some- 
body comes along that understands the auto breed. 
I thought maybe you'd be getting supper about now 
and, while I was waiting, perhaps you’d set out a snack 
for me too.” 

She stared at him suspiciously, but checked herself. 
“Oh!” she yielded. ‘So that’s why you've come! 
Well, I’ve already et—et standing, moving about; I 
don’t set no table nowadays.”” The ungraciousness of 
her answer appeared to impress herself; she moved 
uncertainly away from him, but suddenly turned back. 
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- “These are Men 


The Question. is Often Asked: “What Kind of Men Do Women Like?” 
In These Big Stories in Little Will be Found the Answer 


The Blood Strain of Red, White and Blue 


N THE University of Michigan, along about 1894, there 

was a law-student football player by the name of Denby. 

God seemed to have created him in point of size to play 
center. Son of a one-time American minister to China, the 
rooters called him Ned, and his close friends ‘‘ Duke.”” After 
graduation he moved to Detroit,-went to work and in due 
time married. In the years since he became one of the best- 
known citizens of that famous town. The Detroit Board of 
Commerce elected him its president. 

When war broke no man in the community leaped more 
quickly than he into the forefront of patriotic community 
work. He could have had a commission for the asking. 
But he didn’t ask. Out of a perfectly clear sky, without 
intimating his action to any of his relatives and without 
promise or even expectation of advancement, he enlisted as 
a private in the United States Marine Corps, giving up all 
his business, selling his home and moving his family into a 
boarding house. 

Three months after enlistment he was made a corporal and 
later a sergeant. Urged then to be examined fora commission 
his reply was true to the form of the old football-playing 
days: 

ay can’t do it, sir; not until every sergeant who outranks 
me in point of length of service has had his chance.” 

When they all had had their chance he took his examination 
and was awarded the single gold bar of a second lieutenant. 
In that rank he delivered a speech that thrilled his city, not 
long ago, from the same platform and at the side of iis 
highest superior officer but one, the Secretary of the Navy. 
He is now acaptain. But that’s notall. He’s virtually the 
daddy of the entire Corps, so far at least as the raw recruits 
are concerned. Down at the great Marine receiving sta- 
tion at Paris Island he sizes the boys up and, with an al- 
most uncanny perception, gets his own splendid spirit into 
them. More than one is the recruit, who is that primarily 
to escape from something unfortunate that may have oc- 
curred to him in civilian life, who by the time Denby gets 
through his “‘little talk’’ with him becomes one of our 
Uncle Sam’s sea soldiers for Uncle’s sake—and no longer 
solely his own. 

Captain Denby’s lectures to the boys on the causes of 
the war are among the best our men have heard, and so far as 
his talks to recruits on just what being a Marine should mean 
to a man, every sentence carries a thrill of red-white-and- 
blue Americanism that would, as has been said, almost make 
the Kaiser himself believe that he ought to renounce his 
land and take out first papers. 

This, in brief, is Denby of the Marines. ‘‘One of the most 
valuable men in the Marine Corps,”’ they call him now, just 
as years ago the coach called him “‘one of the most valu- 
able men on the team.” 








A Machine-Gun Horatius 


WAS the day on which the Americans halted the Huns 
west of Chateau Thierry. Ahead of their company, Frank 
Lahay, United States Marine from Michigan, and two other 
privates of an automatic rifle team advanced under orders to 
hold the bridge near Bouresches. At the point defined for 
them they encountered another group of three and set to 
work. The enemy machine-gun fire grew hotter and hotter. 
All three men in the second group were killed. The chance 
of Lahay and his companions being sufficient to do the job 
alone was nil, and they proceeded to fall back. 

Lahay’s spiral puttee came loose and, as he stooped to 
rewind it, an enemy machine-gun bullet just ticked the 
clip of cartridges around his belt, setting fire to the powder 
and burning his clothes. If he had been erect at that instant 
that bullet would have ended him. As it was it made him 
mad—‘‘good and mad,”’ as he declared later. And when 
he discovered that his two companions of a moment before 
were no longer in sight, it made him madder. 

Creeping on, he made the delightful discovery that waist- 
deep in the water of a ditch, not more than twenty-five feet 
away, a German gunner was 
training his machine gun on the 





A Knight-Errant of the Skillet 


AX any doughboy in Uncle Sam’s uniform just what he 
thinks of his company cook, then put plugs in your ears. 
And by the same token ask any company cook what he 
thinks of a doughboy. Same precaution desirable. But the 
boys of a certain company “over there,’’ of which John 
Kukoski is the cook, have a different notion now. And it 
came about thusly: 

Part of his company made a raid. Cook Kukoski had 
about as much license to be with them as you would if you 
were one hundred years old. His weapons officially were a 
long iron spoon and a dripping pan. The only barrage he 
was supposed, again officially, to know anything about wasa 
rice-pudding barrage. But, nothing daunted, he abandoned 
spoon and dripping pan for a ride for the nonce and pro- 
ceeded on his way. 

The attack was on Hill No. 142—quitza hill. The enemy’s 
machine-gun fire was so effective that it wasn’t long before 
John Kukoski, company cook, of Milwaukee, found himself 
alone. But he didn’t stop. His rifle barrel was almost red 
hot, but his hands, from juggling skillets and boilers on 
Army ranges, were about as impervious to heat as asbestos- 
covered hams and he kept on firing. 

Suddenly he found himself not more than twenty feet 
froma German machine gun. Then he remembered he hada 
grenade like a potato masher somewhere about him. Tossing 
it as deliberately as he would a flapjack, he advanced, and 
perceived that all that were left of that gun crew were an 
officer and two men, who surrendered at once. To add to 
their chagrin Cook Kukoski, of Milwaukee, compelled those 
Germans to tote their own machine gun back to the Amer- 
ican lines. There, when reproved by an officer for having 
been where, officially again, he shouldn’t have been, Cook 
Kukoski is said to have replied: 

“T’m sorry, sir; dinner will be late, but I had to go for 
the bacon.” 


They Kept the Old Tub Going 


Ho’ would you like to sail the submarine-infested Atlan- 
tic in a tug? If you were to do it would you carry on 
like Ferguson, Smith and Welch— Yankees all—of the tug 
Vigilant? Read on, and answer to yourself. 

The Vigilant was one of the American tugs purchased by 
Great Britain, and she started on her 3500-mile trip under 
her own steam in the late autumn. Even ina calm summer 
sea such a voyage isa risky thing for a tugboat, and she was 
in difficulty from the start. During the entire trip she was 
smothered in huge seas; in mid-Atlantic she was so sorely 
tried that, when a Holland-America Liner came along, the 
Vigilant’s captain deemed it his duty to abandon her and 
save the lives of his crew, for he had abandoned hope of 
getting her safely across. 

But those three Yankees—Ferguson, Smith and Welch— 
thought differently, and chose to stay by the old boat. After 
the liner had disappeared below the horizon, the weather 
grew worse, till the little tug was having a taste of the most 
violent gale seen on the Atlantic that season. She was 
simply buried beneath great seas, all the gear on deck went 
by the board, and at last the steering gear got jammed and 
the tug was thrown on her beam ends. 

As she wallowed in the trough, it seemed impossible that 
she could live; but the next minute found her still there, 
with Ferguson battened in the pilot house, Welch at the 
engine, and Smith in the stokehold, firing the boiler when- 
ever the lurching allowed him to keep his feet for a moment. 

Live she did, or we should never have heard the tale. For 
three days the men had neither food nor drink; yet, weak 
to the point of exhaustion, and sustained only by their own 
Yankee grit and the incalculable good fortune which often 
smiles upon a daring adventure, they brought the Vigilant 
into Bantry Bay. : 

That’s the sort of men who are going to float the Amer- 
ican Flag over the seven seas again, the same breed that 
did it in the old days when our merchani marine was known 
in every port. 


A Grim Comedy of Heroism 


ie THE camp at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, not so very 
long ago, there was in training the grim comedian of war 
whom Fate cast for the leading réle in one of the strangest 
little dramas the great conflict has thus far produced. For 
reasons that will appear, his name—more’s the pity—can- 
not be disclosed, for, while in camp, he was brought to mili- 
tary trial as a deserter, though acquitted. Moreover, though 
himself a citizen of the United States, both his parents were 
born “across the Rhine.” 

He was operating a machine gun all alone in the vicinity 
of Chateau Thierry when he was cut off and captured by a 
German patrol party of twenty-five. The patrol had not 
proceeded far with its captive before the captain confessed 
to the sergeant that he had lost his bearings. It was then 
that the American addressed the officer in perfect German. 
“I know the way,” he said. “I'll show you.” 

Without a flinch or a quaver this unnamed hero led the 
entire patrol directly to the American lines, at the last 
through a terrific American machine-gun fire. He fell, shot 
by his own companions, but—as he had known would be the 
case—the Germans fell, no less. Not one of them but was 
either killed or captured,and—here, it wouldseem, sounds that 
exquisite note of compensation that Destiny often strikes— 
the soldier who led them in is recovering from his wounds and 
awaiting the day when he can go back. 


True to His Oath of Loyalty 


A GERMAN column was cautiously approaching a bit of 
French woods when a boy of fourteen was caught 
hiding in a clump of bushes. The German captain asked the 
boy in French if there were any French soldiers in the 
woods. No answer came from the boy. 

“Can’t you talk?’’ asked the German officer. 

“T can,” answered the boy. 

The captain repeated the question and the boy refused to 
answer. 

“Tf you do not answer,” said the captain, “we will have to 
shoot you as an enemy.” No answer came from the boy. 

Just then a volley of fire came from the woods, several of 
the Germans were killed and the column retreated with 
heavy losses, taking the boy with them. 

The German captain asked the boy if he knew that there 
were French soldiers in the woods. 

“I did,’’ said the boy. 

The German ordered that the boy be shot. As the volley of 
the firing squad opencd on him the boy looked the party fuil in 
their faces, with a smile of triumph on his own young face. 

On his left arm was seen the insignia of the Boy Scouts! 








Hail the Merchant Seaman! 


gre the story of Captain Parslow, of the merchant ship 
Anglo-Californian, and of hisson and mate. Off the Irish 
Coast a German submarine rose in the Anglo-Californian’s 
wake. As she fired a shell, Captain Parslow yelled down his 
speaking tube to ‘‘speed up.’”’ At the same time he sent out 
SOS signals, and a number of destroyers started in his 
direction. 

The submarine on the surface showed greater speed than 
the Anglo-Californian, and, as she rapidly overhauled her, 
fired shell after shell. It was not long before the wireless was 
put out of commission, and things looked pretty blue for the 
ship. Finding that he could not escape, Captain Parslow 
adopted the tactics of a cornered animal, maneuvering his ship 
so that he kept her pointed at the enemy, thus preventing 
him from firing a torpedo with any good chance of success. 

The U-boat steamed round and round the big cargo boat, 
doing her best to get into a position where she could deal her 
a death blow, all the while pouring shellsinto her. Frequently 
she came so close that rifle fire was effective. Throughout it 
all, amid that rain of death Captain Parslow stood on the 

bridge and out-maneuvered the 


pe German assassin. Finally a shot 





Americans from the ditch bank. 
Lahay’s madness vanished in a 
grin. That machine gunner was 
hardly looking for an attack 
from the direction of his own 
lines. 

“T only had to bust him 
once,” Private Lahay succinctly 
declared. 

Seizing the German gun, be- 
side which on the parapet of the 
ditch lay a canvas strap of 600 
cartridges, Lahay turned it in 
the direction of the bridge and 
thus, single handed and with a 
German gun, kept the enemy 
from coming across at that 
point. 

All the next day he hid in the 
woods near by and on the night 
of the second day succeeded in 
discovering his own lines, shout- 
ing as he approached them 
until the firing stopped and he 
crawled in. 


investigate. 


sued. 


rounds left.” 





Pained, But Not in Pain 


HEY had brought him in very carefully, the 
husky but femininely gentle stretcher bearers, 
for he was nothing but a kid after all, with a com- 
plexion like a girl’s and with pathetically pleading 
eyes. He was crying in his hospital bed when the 
correspondent came across him and stopped to 


“‘Are you in great pain?’’ the newspaper man 
sympathetically asked. 

The lad looked into the other’s eyes and nodded 
with a choking sob. 

“Where does it hurt?” the correspondent pur- 


“It ain’t that,” was the reply, “it’s because they 
yanked me out of the scrap when I still had ten 


Two Smiles From “Over There” 





claimed. 
The kid’s eyes flashed. 


A Simple Explanation 


HEN the lad came to in the shell hole he 
thought at first somebody had emptied a 
bucket of warm water on his ce and breast. But 
it happened to be blood fros’. a nasty wound run- 
ning down his cheek and along his chin. 
known, naturally, when it had happened. A little 
wabbly, he was r aching for his rifle when a field 
surgeon slid dow’. the bank and confronted him. 
“Can you waik?’’ he asked. 
“Sure, why mot?”’ was the reply. 
“Why, man, you’re wounded!”’ the surgeon ex- 


‘No, sir,”’ he said with 
a gory grin: “I was leaning against the German 
barrage when the Huns lifted it and I fell and cut 
my chin. That’s all. Please let me stay.” 


struck the bridge itself. The 
concussion killed Parslow out- 
right and mutilated his body 
terribly. His son, the second 
officer, who stood beside him on 
the bridge, was knocked down, 
but not hurt. 

As the submarine was then 
close in and using rifle fire, young 
Parslow crawled on his stomach 
across the shell-torn floor, 
grabbed the steering wheel and, 
keeping an eye on the enemy 
through holes in the canvas 
about the- bridge rail, maneu- 
vered the ship as cleverly as his 
father had done. Another shell 
burst on the bridge and broke a 
spoke of the wheel, but young 
Parslow still gripped it, and there 
he stayed until the British de- 
stroyers appeared—four hours 
after the fight began—and the 
submarine was forced to sub- 


He’d not 
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YOUR MAN IN SERVICE 


Is My Boy Really Healthy in Camp? 


The Question Closest to the Parent Heart Authoritatively Answered 


By William C. Gorgas, Surgeon-General, U.S. A. 


A REGIMENT of sick 
men is not a regi- 
ment at all, from the 

Army’s point of view. A 
soldier ill or incapacitated 
is a soldier lost to service. 
The Army tries to get only 
those whoare well, and then 
puts forth every available 
means of keeping them 
well. It must, if it is to be 
an Army and doan Army’s 
work, ' 

In its Medical Depart- 
ment the United States 
Army has an agercy the 
sole purpose and duty of 
which is to see that every 
man, every company, 
every regiment is at all 
times, as nearly as possible, 
one hundred per cent phys- 
ically efficient. That is its 
obligation to the higher 
command of the Army—to 
get healthy men and then 
keep them so. 

To anyone who may 
doubt this statement I 
would first point out a 
source of humanly convinc- 
ing, though not very scien- 
tific, evidence. I refer to 
the men themselves. All 
one has to do is to look at 
our soldiers anywhere to get 
a definite impression of the 
health of our Army. 

I am not trying to say 
that no man in the Army 
ever gets sick or loses his 
life through illness. But I 
do want every woman in 
America to feel, as I feel, 
that the average young man 
who enters the military 
service of the United States 
to-day stands a better 
chance of enjoying splendid 








O SAFEGUARD is omitted. The result is that 
the American army is the healthiest, best cared 
for army in the world to- 
day. I have no fear of its 
becoming less so. 


ante in ie 


men are well, and that one 
is sick. We must know 
what diseases they have, 
and see what relation the 
number of sick and the 
number of those who die 
bear to the total number of 
men concerned. 

Glance for a moment, 
then, at what has been the 
record of the Army, begin- 
ning with the disastrous 
days of the war with Spain, . 
when disease and not the 
enemy worked havoc 
among the American forces, 
down to the eve of our en- 
trance into the present 
war. Here are the deaths 
per thousand men for four 
years during that period: 


1898 . 
1900 . 
a 
1 ire 


As you see, the rate of 
loss of life in the Army has 
been steadily falling. This 
may be taken to show what 
the Army can do and does 
do for its own under what 
may be termed normal con- 
ditions, or when the condi- 
tions are entirely under its 
control. 


E CAN go still far- 

ther. The death rate 
forall troops fromall causes 
in the United States for the 
week ending June 7, 1918, 
was 4.14, If we take only 
the deaths from disease, the 
rate is 3.16. For the week 
ending July 2 the rate of 
deaths from disease only 
was still lower—2.13. Com- 
pare this with the death 





health and physical fitness 
than if he had remained in 
civil life. To that end I shall set before you some 
of the evidence, in the belief that when you have 
examined it you will share with me the confidence I 
feel about the physical welfare of the hundreds of 
thousands of young ‘men in our camps, for which 
our President has made me responsible as head of 
the Medical Department of the Army. 


AM going to speak first of what used to be 

mentioned last, if at all, in most discussions of 
health in civil life, particularly if women are pres- 
ent. Yet because you are women— mothers, wives, 
sweethearts, sisters—I wish particularly to call 
your attention to the subject of venereal disease 
and its deadly menace not only to our manhood 
but to womanhood and to children yet unborn. 

You will readily understand what these diseases 
may mean to an Army if I tell you what is a fact 
that, during the first year of the war, one European 
nation had more men disabled from these diseases 
than from disabilities incident to warfare. 

Is anything like this true, or going to be true, in 
the American Army? No! A thousand times no! 
It isn’t true and it won’t be true, particularly if the 
women at home codperate with the military and 
other authorities in fighting this scourge. 

The Army is no stranger to this menace. It 
knows it intimately, for the reason that it has been 
in constant battle with it for years. The Army 
doesn’t try to hide it as it is concealed in civil life; 
it seeks to uncover it, then to attack it and, what is 
more important, continually to wage relentless 
warfare against its admission into the lives of its 
soldiers. 

Glance at the situation in the Army camps in 


Harsh as the statement may seem, it neverthe- 
less is true that the Army is more threatened by 
these diseases brought into it by the young man fresh 
from civil life than is the new recruit endangered 
by the prevalence of them in the Army. 

A few months after September, 1917, the rates 
for these diseases in all troops had settled down 
to approximate uniformity, only to shoot sharply 
upward again when the next large increments were 
received at the National Army cantonments. 

In the old days the Regular Army would not 
accept a man suffering from these diseases; its sole 
problem was to fight against the men contracting 
them while in service to their own detriment and the 
endangering of their fellows. Now, however, the 
Army has had to shoulder the burden of the disease 
carried by the men of draft age in civil life, with the 
result that in six camps the total number of cases 
brought into the Army by draft men was six and 
one-half times as large as the number of cases con- 
tracted after admission into the service. 

No men suffering from these infections are per- 
mitted to accompany their regiments to France. 
One result of this is that the rate among the 
Expeditionary Forces in France is very low indeed— 
less than one-fourth the average for all troops in 
the United States. 

The Army is attacking this enemy in many ways. 
Above all, however, :t is endeavoring by education 
to inculcate in the nien an understanding of what 
these infections meah, and to build up in them a 
strong determinatior. to safeguard their own health 
and that of others d2ar to them by living pure and 


clean lives. 
a 


September, 1917, when we had our small Regular ATE NEED the help of all women and of every 


Army, our augmented National Guard and the firs 


increments of our new National Army recruited by 


the selective service law. The rate of venereai dis- 
eases in the National Army cantonments At that 
time is represented by the figure 387; the rate in 
the National Guard camps was 130, while in the 
Regular Army it was only 85. 

In other words, the greater part of {hese diseases 
then in the Army was brought to it/ from civil life 
by the men who had just entered thé service. Their 
rate was almost three times that {of the National 
Guard, much of which had been it) service on the 
border or at least in camp some dime before Sep- 
tember, while the Regular Army rajte was less than 
one-fourth that prevailing among the drafted men. 


community in this endeavor. Send us clean 
young men, and then help us to help them live clean, 
as the vast majority of them of course prefcr to live. 
A vigorous policy of law enforcement, the substi- 
tution of abundant opportunity for wholesome 
pleasures, resulted in San Francisco in cutting 
exactly in half this disease rate among troops 
stationed in that vicinity. Let every individual in 
civil life, every civil community, do its part to help 
and you may count upon it that the military authori- 
ties, from our Commander in Chief, the President, 
down, will do theirs. 
If we are to arrive at accurate conclusions as to 
the real health of the Army there is no escape from 
dealing with figures. It is not enough to say these 


rate for all causes in the 

registration arca of the 
United States for 1916, which was 14 per thousand, 
or four times as great as the Army rate. Of course 
this civil rate includes the very numerous deaths 
among infants and the very old, and also includes 
the whole year, whereas the rates cited above for 
the Army are for the healthier summer season. 

It will be noted that the figures given are for 
troops in the United States only. We are all think- 
ing, of course, a great deal about the number of 
men who have lost or may lose their lives in action in 
France. The moment has not yet come for me to 
speak of casualties, for many reasons. But I can give 
assurance that, generally speaking, health condi- 
tions are as good, or better, among the Expedi- 
tionary Forces as among troops in the United 
States. 

I can add also the statement that there is every 
reason to believe that, of those who may suffer 
wounds, from 75 to 80 per cent will be restored, 
fit for further service, and the number of permanently 
disabled will not exceed ten per cent of those aciu- 
ally wounded. 


NE of the great scourges that has devastated 

armies in the past is typhoid fever. We have 
only to look back twenty years for our own terrible 
experience in the war with Spain. Typhoid fever 
is still a great life destroyer in our civil communi- 
ties. But it is no longer such in the United States 
Army; it has been reduced to a negligible quan- 
tity, and has taken its place with smallpox, yellow 
fever and the cholera among the virtually banished 
diseases. 

Inoculation of all soldiers against typhoid has 
been in force in the United States Army since 1912, 
with the result that in the four years immediately 
thereafter there were only two deaths from typhoid 
among the vaccinated men. There are camps which 
have not had a single case. Unquestionably your 
boy is safer from typhoid in the Army than in the 
most carefully guarded of our civil communities. 

As this is read, we shall be approaching the 
winter season which all of us have learned to know 
as the period of most danger of “colds” and their 
sometimes serious consequences. These menace 
the soldier as well as the civilian; both fairness 
and truthfulness require that we consider the 
Army’s health record with regard to them, as well 
as look on the more favorable, or summer, conditions. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 118 
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YOUR MAN IN -SERVIGE 


It’s Not So Black as it’s Painted 
What Canada Has Actually Experienced With Her Disabled Soldiers 


By F. H. Sexton 


Of the Invalided Soldiers’ Commission of Canada 





ANADA has raised and ' a Men whoare highly nervous ae 

sent overseas an army or excitable and those who SSX 
Fs hee ie agente A NOTE OF CHEER TO EVERY MOTHER send thie -ovnligtone er abe . 
curing another 100,000 to “ ” battle front as well as the a 
help crush the Germans. If OF A SOLDIER “OVER THERE normal soldier. Men who are my 


forth a similar effort there 
would be an American army 
of 7,000,000 men. The Do- 
minion has received back 


the United States had put I 





T HAS been estimated that a soldier has 29 chances of 
coming home again to 1 chance of being killed. 
A soldier has 49 chances of recovering from wounds to 


rejected for ‘‘shell shock”’ or 
neurasthenia are rarely 
wounded. The soldier who has 
stopped a bullet knows that 
he will be removed from the 
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home oot ig ned as to 1 chance of dying from them. a of wi for a while “ SX 
nurse back to health and to . . : : east and his mind is relieve > 
reinstate in civilian life. A soldier has 1 chance in 500 of losing a limb. before it sriaps under the a 

Figuresaredry, but when they strain. The United States has 7 
satisfy and solace they are a SE acted most wisely in engaging Pods 
surer comfort than mere senti- psychologists to comb out the Aa 
ment or supposition. Perhapsthe most reassuring England about one-fifth were sufferingfromnervous men who have passed all the physical tests but who : 

fact is that when these glorious soldiers have been disease and one-tenth of the first 25,000 to come would probably break down sooner or later at the ) f ¢ 
brought back to their normal physical state as far back to Canada were classified as mental cases. front. ‘‘Shell shock’’ should be a small factor of BS 
as medical science and skill can do it, ninety out These cases with the shivering bodies, twitching disability among its soldiers who are sent back as A 
of every hundred of them will be fit to return to faces, waggling heads and stuttering speech excited medically unfit for further service. INS 


their former civilian occupations. Only ten will be 
disabled to such an extent or in such a way that 


they have to be given some form of vocational train- its colossal terrors that human beings could not few. Out of the 400,000 men in the Canadian cae 

ing to enable them to continue to be industrious, stand the mental strain. New methods of precau- army after four years of warfare only about forty Py 
a age ot thee ms ve 

self-respecting, independent citizens. tion and treatment have, however, reduced these have lost their sight. ne 


Disease takes a higher toll than wounds. Over 
half of the men returned to Canada are subjects for 
medical treatment alone and have never submitted 
to a surgical operation in the army. Tuberculosis, 
heart disease and rheumatism are the greatest 
German allies among our soldiers. In fact, the 
man with diseased kidneys, an erratic heart, or a 


portion of a lung rendered useless has more to and one French authority states that he has sent After the Civil War there were a horde of broken tee 
fear in his ability to meet again the cold work- more than ninety out of every hundred back into men who were compelled to eke out a precarious od) 
aday world than one with evident physical impair- the fighting line after short periods. existence for many years in almost total idleness oes 


ment or mutilation from the war. 
Of our returned men fewer than 2000 out of 


40,000 are classified as amputations, and this in- struggle and is produced by the actual concussion _ France led the way in this great work of voca- NN fe 
cludes soldiers who have had only a finger ora toe due to modern high explosives. Some authorities tional rehabilitation of wounded and diseased sol- jee 
removed. More men have a leg or part of a leg are responsible for the statements that concussion diers. Every man who was disabled so that he SS ° 


amputated than an arm or part of an arm. For 
every five of the former there are three of the 


a great deal of deserved sympathy and pity. It 
looked as if war had advanced to such a stage in 


disabilities to a great extent at the present time. 
Men with nervous troubles are sent immediately to 
special hospitals, just back of the lines, where they 
are given individual attention. 


RACTICALLY all the ‘‘shell-shock”’ cases get 
wellin time. Most of them are quickly restored, 


There is a popular idea that “shell shock” is a 
new disorder which is a development in the present 


causes the dislocation of the fine filaments which 
connect the brain cells and carry the energy from 


Wie of those blinded in war? They are very 


But a mother of a soldier boy can have yet more 
cheer. The nations at war are undertaking the 
greatest humanitarian project in reparation to the 
man who is maimed in his country’s service that 
has ever before been attempted. It is said that 
seventy-five per cent of the British veterans of 
the Crimean war died in the workhouses. 


until pensions were increased to a scale which other 
nations have never approached. 


could not successfully go back to his old civilian 
work is reéducated in some art or trade where his 
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latter. The man whose hand or arm is taken from the brain to the muscles or causes minute hemor- disability is little or no handicap. He and his de- ‘ee 
him loses much, but the soldier who has hada part _rhages in the brain or spinal cord. pendents are supported by the government while « J 
of his leg amputated is not greatly handicapped for As a matter of fact it is rare to find any real he gets his training. His pension is given him for bw 
a great number of lucrative and satisfactory oc- injury or lesion from concussion alone. Authorities his injuries incurred in service and is not curtailed A) 4 
cupations. are coming more and more to believe that the term to any degree by any wage-earning power he may 
“shell shock’’ isa misnomer and thatthe casescom- acquire in his new trade. IN 
NOTHER reason for the great proportion of dis- ing under this classification should be categorized Industry has been so highly organized and sub- on 

charged men who are fit to return to their pre- as suffering from war neurosis or nervous break- divided, machinery has been developed to such SN 
vious occupations .is the wonderful human salvage down because of the man’s experiences. perfection, occupations have increased to such a 
performed by modern methods of medical treatment. Lying under artillery fire is one of the most try- bewildering number, that practically every dis- r 
For.every man killed in action five or six men are ing ordeals that man has ever been subjected to. abled man can be reéducated for some honest, sat- So 
sent back as casualties; only one or two per cent The whining shriek of shells and the ear-splitting isfactory vocation allied to his former one. <> 
die of wounds. Doctors from the front say that explosions create the highest sort of tension even A railway brakeman can be trained to become a Sy, 
medical and surgical care is lavished on the men in seasoned soldiers. It has been found that old station agent; a stevedore may be converted into Wilt 
unstintedly. The rank and file of the army get troops in the trenches would show a pulse rate of a wharf checker; a house painter can be taught y 


better treatment than is ordinarily given in the 
best of our great hospitals at home. The organi- 
zation for the restoration of men broken on the 
knee of Mars is just as efficient as in the branches 
organized for the destruction of the foe. 

Again, military disability is not the same 


110 to 120 under bombardment. If the torture is 
kept up day after day, as often happens, the man’s 
power of restraint gradually becomes exhausted 
and broken down. 


to paint carriages and automobiles; a sailor may 
be transformed into a mate or captain; a carpenter 
may become a cabinet maker; a machinist may be 
cleveloped into a tool-and-die maker; a teamster 
may be elevated to the occupation of chauf- 
feur; a laster may be advanced to be an edge 





as industrial disability. Many a man who 
has volunteered to carry arms has been dum- 
founded to be told by the examining physi- 
cians that he is physically unfit. He has been 
doing a whole man’s work in some occupation 
without any inconvenience or inefficiency and 


probably has never had a physical examina- to reéducate a disabled soldier to be a better NA 
tion to see if he were wholly sound and fit. artisan or craftsman than the average SN 
The percentage of rejections of civilians for mechanic. — 
army purposes has run as high as fifty per ' ; F 
cent under the searching scrutiny of the Fer aactieg sai upon this sacred work in 7% 
medical officers. Industry calls more often 1916—her first problem of reconstruction. ee 
for deftness, intelligence, knowledge and en- Already she is providing vocational reéduca- HA 
durance than for mere brute strength or for tion for more than three thousand disabled 7 
normal physical fitness. men. Her experience has shown that there MIA 
In the army only the physically sound and is practically no man who will give his co- iw 
mentally normal man is desired. In Canada operative good will and ambition to the task a 
the rank and file are considered as so many of getting on his feet as a producer who 
healthy human beings, and pensions are cannot become a happy, industrious, self- BW. 
awarded for physical damage alone on the respecting, independent citizen again, The Me 
basis of the earnings of an unskilled laborer in United States is now actually preparing to ey 


the open labor market. 


D° MANY men go mad from the horrors 
and stress of war? The experience of 
Canada is that the men who are returned as 


insane have some hereditary taint, some pre- deftest fingers of the greatest of the world’s ~ ) 
vious evidences of mental disease, or some physicians and surgeons. His every want will rN 
organic disease which explains their mental be ministered to by sympathetic women and 

breakdown. No doubt the terrifying condi- his cori:rades. His grateful country will nurse “3 

tions of modern warfare account for their him, lowe him and teach him. He will be <2 





demented condition, but very rarely does the 


trimmer, and so on ad infinitum. 

The industrial world clamors for skill 
and directive intelligence. Opportunities for 
learning trades by apprenticeship or voca- 
tional schools have been so meager in America 
that it does not take much time or money 


train her disabled men in the light of the 
best accumulated experience of all the other 
Allied nations. 

The stricken soldier will be lifted from the 
tield and his body will be repaired by the 





restored «o her arms impaired only for again 





normal man go mad from his experiences at 
the front. 


wearing a uniform, but eager and able to take 
his place again in the nation’s normal life, 
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Having Given an Arm for His Country, This Soldier 
is Learning to be a Gardener Now at Walter Reed 
General Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
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with the \pride of having directly used his 
might to crush the might that would poison 
the world. 


Earlier in the war great numbers of men 
were sent back for “‘shell shock’”’ and neu- 
rasthenia. Of the first 175,000 pensioners in 
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YOUR MAN IN SERVICE 


Saving Money on Service Pay 
It’s a Trick of the Trade Anyone Can Learn Who Tries to Do It 
By Fitzhugh Green, U.S.N. 


million people. And that figure may seem 

exaggeration. But it is possible not only to 

live but to “lay by’”’ on Army or Navy pay. And 

with two million men under arms—their numbers 

growing daily—at least triple that many members 
of families are concerned. 

There are infantry files receiving less than $40 

a month. Chief petty officers in the fleet are 

lucky when they draw down $75 on the thirtieth. 

Capable fathers of from two to ten children have 


Tint title may sound like a joke to about six 


sacrificed everything to become captains of troops 


at a figure not touching $200 monthly. And there 
are commanding officers of battleships who enter- 
tain aboard, provide family homes ashore and give 

randsons monthly stipends on something bordering 
$5000 a year. 

Good money? Yes, it is. And there are allow- 
ances of food and clothing for our warriors in the 
field or at sea. At least that is the average citizen’s 
contention when asked to pity the patriot. But 
does he know that a naval captain’s uniforms cost 
$1000? That even petty officers subscribe to a 
monthly mess fund? That the rank and file must 
come home, or have their little excursions here and 
there, all at burglarious rates? 

But there are fair ways out. 

Of course you will see Army and Navy families 
down at the heel and discouraged. They cannot 
say enough against the machine of which they are 
but insignificant cogs. They will prove with pencil 
and paper that one can’t even exist on service pay. 
But fortunately they are the exceptions. 

The good old-fashioned stand-bys are prosper- 
ous. Some have been Army people for generations. 
Some have married Navy wives. Others have been 
brought up in the crisp atmosphere of yards and 
docks. They cling to the services with the faith of 
early Christians, They boast their fortunes in being 
wards of a generous Government. 


Hew do they manage? By knowing the tricks 
of the trade. Now that war has come, and 
universal training is coming, these tricks must 
spread. You two million to-day must master them. 
Five million to-morrow. Ten years from now? 
Well—it doesn’t pay to look too far ahead, but what 
we save the year we’re twenty-five may clear the 
mortgage coming due on our thirty-fifth birthday. 

First we turn to Europe, England in particular. 
She molded the foundations for our Army and our 
Navy. Half the routine and customs in our fleet 
to-day are purely British. Her vast military house- 
hold is well run. It is well run even to its further- 
must ramifications. 

One of these is the codperative store. Social 
competition in uniform depends largely on rank. 
Far less is expected of a junior captain than of his 
post commander. The principle holds from admiral 
down to the seaman witha family ashore. In conse- 
quence there need be no commercial race for 
grotesque fashion in food or clothing. Standard 
design and quality make for cheapness. Woolworth 
has perpetuated the chain-store idea. But combina- 
tion of all advantages of standard and chain has 
been incorporated in the Army and Navy Coépera- 
tive Societies. 

While our service codperative stores are young 
yet, branches exist in all big cities. These stores 
can provide wearing apparel, furniture, sporting 
goods, uniforms and any ordinary household arti- 
cle. Markets are being planned to operate in con- 
junction with the stores. There is a saving of from 
10 to 20 per cent on all goods bought through such 
agencies. Only service members and their families 
are eligible for membership. The original and per- 
manent dues are $10, the price of one share. In Eng- 
land similar shares have 
risen in value from one 
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Such points introduce the advantages to be 
gained from taking up a residence near some large 
base of the service to which one’s man has been 
attached. Most of the East or West Coast cities 
have local headquarters of the Army or Navy, if 
not actual garrisons. 

It is not necessary nor always desirable to live in 
Government quarters. In Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, New York, Brooklyn and Norfolk there are 
certain sections in which Army or Navy people 
have congregated. With common interests and 
economic problems there is greater ease and smooth- 
ness of social intercourse. Houses are approxi- 
mately the same size and design. Yet if one family, 
through rank, can afford a larger residence there is 
no undercurrent of covetousness, because the 
difference is entirely one of military fortune. 
Conversely, if many children are squeezed into 
apparently inadequate quarters there are no 
patronizing airs to be found among the neighbors. 
They know too well that service pay, like steel, has 
an elastic limit. 


OT only is there a communal atmosphere about 

these neighborhoods, but substantial boons ex- 
ist in the form of light and heat to be got through 
Government sources. No graft, mind you. But 
when quarters are supplied to an officer or a man 
there are definite allowances of fuel and so much 
candle power of light per month. When quarters 
are not available these vital commodities can often 
be obtained at minimum cost through the local 
paymaster. 

An extension of the service community has been 
taken up by a few Army and Navy people who 
have a little capital or have friends willing to put 
substantial amounts at their disposal. Already 
there are a number of apartment houses built for 
service people only. The suites are not especially 
small, but are designed particularly for military 
purses. 

The lighter side of life is not ignored. Practical 
means for exchange of social courtesies are provided 
in the service clubs. The Army and Navy Club in 
Washington has a ladies’ parlor and dining room. 
When one’s home will not accommodate a function 
of size the accepted plan is to entertain at the club. 


In consequence, good service is assured; there are 
no tips, and the bill at the month’s end is sure to be 
reasonable. 

Tennis and country clubs are formed or exclu- 
sively patronized by an Army and Navy crowd. 
Occasionally there is a bit of government land 
available. In any event there is none of the whole- 
sale robbery common to similar exclusive clubs 
managed by wealthier classes. ; 

Incidentally, it is worth remembering that 
athletic games, theatricals, dances and other 
almost necessary diversions are provided free to 
all service families living in or about a military 
station. The awful monotony and loneliness of 
home life after the man has gone may well tempt 
anyone to splurge now and then in an effort to 
dispel the gloom. But if there is an endless round 
of wholesome pleasures, as for instance at Annap- 
olis, there need be neither gloom nor expense. 

“But it’s so expensive to travel! And after I get 
there I may be unable to find a place to live,” is the 
reasonable objection. 


H, BUT that is also one of the tricks. Hunt up 
a service friend, one of the old crowd who has 
learned the game. Her nation-wide circle of serv- 
ice friends opens the gateways of Utopia to your 
provincialism. You will begin to think she is some 
sort of political manager in the way she touches 
hidden springs of information and aid. But there 
will come a time when you yourself have mingled, 
and traveled, and found little economic cases here 
and there. 

It is not impossible that a bomb will drop upon 
you in the shape of orders for your man to take 
station at Manila or in China or Japan or South 
America. Don’t be terrified. The Government 
makes liberal provision for several thousand 
pounds of baggage. You can make good money by 
looking up the rates of exchange on foreign money 
and taking gold along. As much as twenty cents on 
the dollar has been collected up by foresighted 
travelers. Sometimes there are patriotic reasons 
for not taking gold from or tothe country. Butasa 
general thing there is no great objection. 

This money question brings us to actual dollars 
and cents. Do not neglect to discuss your problems 
with the paymaster who handles your accounts. 
There are benefits of allotments and disbursements 
that are not advertised by the Government, but 
which mean a great deal to every man and woman 
in the service. 

The new insurance can be got for about $7 a 
month for a policy of $10,000. Upon the death or 
disability of the man a monthly income of $57.50 is 
forthcoming. If he die there is a pension of $25 a 
month with an additional allowance for each child. 

Plan accordingly—it is not cold-blooded. For 
instance: Suppose you have a policy in the Navy 
Mutual Aid Society. This is organized and admin- 
istered by Navy men. When a member dies all 
others are assessed a trivial amount. The policy 
amounts to about $5000 and is absurdly cheap. 
This sum is entirely sufficient to buy or build a 
small home. With the $57.50 and the $25 pension 
there can be no possibility of actual poverty. 


OR small savings there is not only government 
provision, but some well-known savings banks 
make a specialty of handling Army and Navy 
accounts. Money orders and discounted checks are 
a great nuisance when traveling. But by having the 
general pay department at headquarters send 
monthly funds to your service bank the whole 
matter is immediately simplified. There are even 
a few reliable bankers who make it a patriotic 

duty to insure safe investment of service capital. 
Before the war is over 





shilling to several pounds. 


OOD and some arti- 

cles of clothing can 
also be obtained through 
commissary storesat serv- 
icestations. Forinstance, 
the Government farm at 
Annapolis is a source of 
milk and meat primarily 
intended for the midship- 
men, but is also available 
to service families in the 
vicinity. Navy yards 
have commissary stores 
through which provisions 
can be bought at consid- 
erably less than retail 
cost. Occasionally cir- 
cumstances are such that 
cloth and other materials 
in bulk can be had from 
the same counters. 








there will be many ex- 
treme cases of penury. A 
man must often go very 
suddenly. Perhaps he has 
been living for some time 
a hand-to-mouth exist- 
ence. When he leaves, his 
wife must bear the burden 
of supporting an unusual 
number of children, even 
of clearing debts. She 
must work. 

Again, there are tricks 
of making and saving yet 
undiscovered for the 
Army or Navy woman. 
They turn up every now 
and then. A little orig- 
inality along this line can 
be of marvelous assist- 
ance to others. And, if 
the contrivances are of 
real value, they can be 








turned to definite profit. 
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HOUSANDS are dreading the winter 

ahead, based on last winter’s ex- 

periences. But let us remember one 
salient fact: What are our experiences of 
one winter compared to four winters of our 
Allies? Wherein have we degun to suffer 
what they have actually suffered? What are 
the hardships that have been asked of us 
compared to those that have been zmposed 
upon them? We talk about sacrificing: 
about giving: what Aave we sacrificed and 
given-compared to them? 

Almost everything we have been asked 
to do has been directly for our good: to eat 
less meat where we were eating too much; 
to eat less wheat where we were overlooking 
the other and more nourishing cereals; to 
use less coal where we were overheating our- 
houses; to economize where we were scandal- 
ously wasteful and extravagant; to do with- 
out where we were only confusing luxuries 
with necessities; to give of our means to 
others where we had been spending on self. 
Where have we rea//y sacrificed? Those who 
have given, really given, a life dear to them; 
there, yes! Those who are sacrificing to give 
a man to service; there, yes! Those who are 
giving of means already small which means 
not economy but actual self-denial; there, 
yes! These have sacrificed. But the rest of 
us? Isnotour whole faultfinding based upon 
a selfishness that we do not want our lives 
disturbed: that we do not want this or that useless luxury taken from us: 
that we want for self that which should be for others? Of all too many this 
is true. The number is growing less, thank God, all the time, and it will 
grow less as this war is actually felt and as the necessity of winning it is 
driven deeper home. 


ERHAPS it was not to be expected that a peace-loving people, more 

prosperous than any other people on the face of the earth, should, over- 
night, readjust itself. Perhaps up to this time it was too much to ask. But 
not now. We have been in this war now nearly a year and a half and the 
time for realization and for personal action on the part of each of us is 
at hand. We must stop faultfinding; we must get it into our heads that the 
wants of the individual are as atoms and of small consequence and are swal- 
lowed up in the great necessity of the whole. We must stop resentment at 
this or that being curtailed or taken away from us altogether. A war cannot 
be successfully fought except at the cost of individual needs and preferences. 
It is a time of accepting what we can get: not what we want; and accepting 
it cheerfully and without grumbling. What we do we should esteem as a 
privilege: not a duty. 

It stands to reason that our public men in charge of the conduct of the 
war make mistakes. So would we if we were in their places. We make 
mistakes in our own lives every day. Weare all fallible. No single man or 
body of men could run any wer, even the smallest war, and please all the 
people. How can you expect any man or bodies of men to conduct this 
gigantic world war without mistakes, or to please all? This does not mean 
that we must not criticize. But it does mean that when we criticize we must 
be constructive at the same time. It does mean that if we cannot build up 












A Suburb’s 


HE women of a community discovered that the local electricians were 

being drawn away to the shipyards. A small matter such as repairing a 
doorbell involved in this suburb a mileage for an electrician out of all propor- 
tion to the job. It would often take the electrician twenty-five minutes to 
come, twenty-five minutes to return and only ten minutes to renew the 
batteries. So the women asked themselves: ‘‘Have we a right any longer 
to create such waste of time? Why not free for direct war service these 
electricians who potter over our little household repairs? Ships need wiring, 
cantonments need electrifying, Government telephone lines must be kept in 
repair. Why can’t the woman on the spot keep her own house in order?” 

A teacher of physics in the local high school was appealed to and said 
that was precisely what she was trying to do each term: to train her pupils to 
apply the underlying physical laws to everyday life and practice. Any intelli- 
gent woman, she said, could learn in an hour's time all that was necessary 
to know about repairing her own doorbell. Ten days later, under the 





Not We, But You! 
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An Editorial 


at the same time we destroy, we would best 
keep our mouths shut and our pens idle. 
There are too many loose tongues and busy 
pens. 

The winter may be a hard one. What of 
it? Wecan’t change it if it is. Let us face 
it as men and women and not as children 
or slackers. Let us displace fear-thoughts 
with faith-thoughts. Let each do what he 
or she is asked to do by whatever govern- 
mental agency that asks it, and do it con- 
scientiously, fully, willingly and cheerfully. 
Do you hear any grumbling from Belgium 
and France,—countries that are devastated, 
peoples that have been outraged, whose 
homes have been made desolate and shelled 
into ruins! If we hear no complaint, no 
grumbling from those peoples, what cause 
have we to cry out? They are making the 
supreme sacrifice. Can we do less with the 
little that we are asked to sacrifice? 

It is natural that our lives, our plans, 
our homes, our business should be disar- 
ranged. Thatiswar. We should cheerfully 
accept these disarrangements knowing that 
our very doing so is going to bring order out 
of chaos. 


HE whole of the war is not being fought 

in France. A big part of it is being 
fought right here at home. And when we 
ask petulantly ‘‘ How long is this thing going 
to last?’’ only the partial answer is found in the efficiency of our boys ‘‘over 
there.’’ The other part is right here: with each of us, with you. We have 
got to stop asking ‘‘ How can we win the war?”’ and ask ourselves ‘“‘ What can 
I do to win the war?’’ And the moment that each of us gets down to first 
bedrock principles and cuts out some of his fool notions, then and not until 
then will the answer come as to the end of the war. It will end the moment 
we end our indifference to it: our unwillingness to do all and to give all to 
bring about its end. And conversely, the war will go on just as long as we go 
on grumbling and kicking and quarreling with this measure or that meas- 
ure, or criticizing this man or that man. If we are really in this war, as 
each of us should be, we will have no time to grumble or kick or criticize. 
We will be too busy. 

So this winter, get the war right down to yourself: your part in it: your 
attitude toward it: your absolute and unswerving confidence in it. There 
is a real war job ready for every woman and man in this land: a job that 
she or he can work at as many hours as strength will permit. There must 
be no letting the other fellow do it: no pussyfooting because our neighbor 
doesn’t do his or her part and therefore why should we. Never mind about 
the other fellow or the other woman. If you are as busy as you ought to be 
in fighting this war you won’t know who is idle. Another’s conscience has 
nothing to do with yours. Get yours right: get your hands busy: fill your 
mind: give your all and give it gladly: fill your hours full: make your 
example stand out: put your punch into the game. That will end the war, 
and end it right. And nothing else will. 

America, all America busy, read//y busy, can end this war in mighty short 
order! Get into it and get going! There is no way out of this war, but there 
is a way through. 


















Wartime Saving: An Editorial 


auspices of the local branch of the National League of Woman’s Service, a 
class of twelve women met for the first of three lessons in elementary home 
electrical repairing. The course was free because the principal of the high 
school offered the use of a laboratory with all necessary apparatus, and 
because the teacher of physics freely and generously gave not only expert 
advice in planning the course, but also her services as teacher. The first 
meeting was devoted to the refractory doorbell, and within forty-five minutes 
the twelve women had mastered its cause and cure. The fifteen minutes fol- 
lowing was spent in translating their new-learned theory into practice. Two 
succeeding meetings took up such matters as how to replace a fuse that has 
‘“‘popped,”” how best to protect a house from lightning, the care of the 
electric iron, the flashlight, the heating pad, the vacuum cleaner. When the 
course was closed every woman could attend to all these things herself and 
then this group of women agreed to go farther: each agreed to teach at 
least one housewife what she herself had learned. 
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HOW SHALL I MANAGE THIS WINTER? 
You Will Save Coal in Your Home [his Winter 


And You Will Keep Warm if You Follow These Rules 
Set Forth by the United States Fuel Administration 


Turn Damper 
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Smoke Pipe 









O PRACTICE thrift in peace- 


Smoke Pipe With 
Damper 


tee.) 
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time is a virtue and brings great 
benefit to the individual at all times; 
with the desperate need of the civi- 
lized world to-day for materials and 
labor with which to end the war, 
the practice of individual thrift is a 


Clean-Out 
Door 






Coaling 
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Clinker 
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Kitchen Range 


Door | 


Hot-Air 
Heater 


Coaling Door 


Clinker Door 
Ash Door § 


Damper 


Rules for a Coal Cooking Range 


LEAN off the top of the oven, take off 
the small clean-out door and clean thor- 
oughly under the oven monthly; see that 
the smoke pipe fits in the chimney tightly. 
Keep the fire pot full, even with the top 
of the oven, but not having coal against 
the lids or running out over the oven. 

Turn the shaker handle over quickly as 
far as it will go and then back; both mo- 
tions should be continuous and rapid. Re- 
peat until free from ashes and clinkers. If 
the range has flat grates, use the poker to 
clean off the top of grates. Always allow 
the fire to have full draft for five or ten minutes 
before cleaning. Take ashes from the ash 
pit daily to prevent damage to the grates. 
As soon as baking is finished, close all front 
drafts, open the check-draft damper in the 
pipe, and remove one of the lids over the 
oven two or three inches. 

To fix the fire for the night, run the poker 
around the side of the fire, which will clean 
the clinkers off the bricks and the water 
back. See that the fire is packed down. 

It will keep your kitchen very much 
warmer if you let the oven door stand open. 










Clean-Out 





patriotic duty and a necessity. 
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P Smoke 
Pipe ; 


Water Bottle 
With Try-Out 
Cocks and 
Gauge Glass 


Cold-Air Inlet 


Rules for a Hot-Air Heater 
| Se ila cold-air drops from upper 


floors so as to insure a return circulation 
from all rooms fo the air intake of the 
furnace. Regulate the window of the cold- 
air box so as to avoid too much outside air. 

Always keep the water container in the 
air jacket filled with clean water. Moist 
air heats much more readily than dry air 
and is better for health. 

It is advisable to keep a jar of water near 
one of the first-floor registers that send out 
the most heat. Change the water fre- 
quently, preferably every day. 

Hot-air pipes should have a good pitch 
upward from the furnace and should be of 
sufficient diameter. A separate pipe for 
each room, with a cross damper near the 
furnace, is a good rule. Each pipe should 
be labeled so that certain rooms can be 
shut off at the furnace when desired. 

Be sure the fire box is gas-tight. All 
cracks must be thoroughly cemented or a 
new section put in before the winter sets in. 
Otherwise coal gas will be carried up di- 
rectly to the rooms. Notice the “‘clean-out”’ 
door and remember why it is there. 


Hot-Water 
Thermometer 
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Rules for a Steam Heater 


WO essentials for economically running 
a steam heater are the right kind of coal 
and regular, systematic attention. 

About the same time every morning the 
ashes should be taken from the ash pit, the 
drafts opened until the fire burns well, then 
the fire should be shaken, coal put on for 
the day, the drafts left open until sufficient 
steam is up, then the fire checked. 

Except on very cold days the fire will 
not need any especial attention, or coal, 
until evening, except to open the drafts 
occasionally for a little while. At night, of 
course, the fire should be banked like any 
other fire, first getting up a good head of 
steam just before bedtime, so the radiators 
will not get too cold during the night. 

tIncidentally, the radiator air valves 
should be opened frequently to let steam 
up into the radiators. 

The general rules for draft regulation in 
all types of heaters should be adhered to 
closely. And don’t forget the steam gauge 
on the boiler. By watching it and the ther- 
mometer upstairs you will soon learn how 
much or little fire is required. 





Steam Heater 


Rules for a Hot-Water Heater 


LL the water should be emptied from 

the plant and clean water put in at 

least as often as every spring and every 
autumn. 

When the first fire of the season is built, 
as the water is being heated use the radiator 
key to open the air valve of each radiator 
in turn until all the air remaining in each 
radiator is allowed to escape and water 
starts to come—radiators filled with air will 
not heat. Repeat this operation as fre- 
quently as once a week. 

Always be sure that water shows in the 
glass gauge of the expansion tank which is 
usually located in the top story of the house 
above the level of the radiators, and if the 
water does not show in the gauge, call in the 
heater man to avoid trouble. 

Be sure the boiler and cellar pipes are 
covered with a heat-retaining substance 
such as asbestos. Keep the heating sur- 
faces of the boiler well cleaned. 

Study carefully the general rules relating 
to all types of plants, and especially the di- 
rections that the agent of your special type 
of heater will give you. 
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General Rules for All Coal cues 


This method also avoids escape of coal gas into the 
cellar. 

To make the fire burn more rapidly, do not open 
the whole ash-pit door, but only the draft damper in 
the ash-pit door. Opening the whole ash-pit door 
supplies air to the fire faster than it is needed for 
combustion. The air is heated, passes out the 
chimney and is so much heat wasted. 

All heat pipes in the cellar should be thoroughly 
and completely wrapped with asbestos or similar 
covering to prevent loss of radiation. 

Grates should be cared for properly. A short, 
quick stroke of the shaker handle will sift the ashes 
through the grates. Leave the grates in a flat posi- 
tion at all times. Keep the fire pot free from clink- 
ers. Clean the ash pit daily, to prevent damage to 
the grates. In severe weather the grates should be 
shaken until a glow appears in the ash pit. In 
moderate weather a bed of ashes should be carried 
on top of the grates. 

Avoid poking and slicing the fire bed. This causes 
draft holes and clinkers. 

Never shake a fire that is low until you have put 
on a little fresh coal and given it time to ignite. 
4 thin fire wastes coal. Disturb the fire as little 
as possible. 


smoke pipe besides the turn damper. This 

check-draft damper is as important in con- 
trolling the rate at which the fire burns as is the 
throttle of an engine in controlling its speed. Open 
it to check the fire. Close it to make the fire burn 
more rapidly. Workit. Experiment with it in the 
daily regulation of your fire. 

The coal door was not put on the furnace to be 
used as a check damper. Never open the coaling 
door to check the fire. If you cannot check the fire 
without opening the coaling door, you need proper 
dampers. 

The turn damper should fit the smoke pipe loosely 
and must never be entirely closed. With the aver- 
age heater it may be kept partly closed most of the 
time in mild weather, but during severe weather it 
usually needs to be opened wide. 

Make use of the lift or slide damper in the coaling 
door only to let oxygen in to consume gases. 

Just enough draft and that from below, checking 
the draft by letting more air into the smoke pipe, is 
one of the best general rules. This furnishes oxygen 
from below, necessary for the consumption of the 
coal gases, and at the same time gives time for them 
to be consumed before being drawn up the chimney. 


B: SURE there is a check-draft damper in the 


Storm windows and storm doors, weather strips 
and such protective devices are economical of heat. 
They should be used. 

Keep the temperature of sitting rooms at sixty- 
eight degrees or less. Rooms where you do not sit 
are more comfortable if much cooler, as a rule, 
provided the air is kept a little moist. Get a ther- 
mometer—a good one. Use it inside, not hanging 
outdoors. 

Keep an even temperature of not more than 
sixty-eight degrees unless there are invalids, old 
persons and little children in the family. It is not 
economy to allow the house temperature to drop 
way down at night. It takes just twice as much coal 
to heat it up again next morning. 

Turn off the heat in unused rooms as far as pos- 
sible. Bedrooms should be kept much cooler than 
living rooms. Don’t try to heat all the rooms all the 
time. If you have a hot-water heating system, 
make heavy radiator slip covers and put them over 
radiators when not in use. This will prevent them 
from freezing. Always keep two pans or open-top 
jars of fresh water on radiators or in front of reg- 
isters to keep the’air in the home moist. 

Study the specific rules applying to the system of 
heating used in your house. 
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HOW SHALL | MANAGE THIS WINTER 


The Clothes We All Have on Hand 


A Remodeling Chart for Home Sewers: By Ida Cleve Van Auken 
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SE less of everything. Use what you have longer than you have been accustomed to. Use it and reuse it. 
Try to find new ways of making old things do. There is a time of great sacrifice ahead. of us; the most 
patriotic woman will be the one who finds happiness in what she 
does without rather than in what she consumes. And the woman 
who serves most intelligently will be that one who is most in- 


genious in finding new ways to make old things last longer. 


Chairman, War Industries Board, 
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WOMEN’S GARMENTS 


WOMEN’S UNDERWEAR 





If You Have These 


Make These Out of Them 


If You Have These 


Make These Out of Them 





It 


Coat-and-skirt suits 


One-piece dress for self; one-piece dress or two- 
piece suit, with coat or dress, for young girl. 


Nightgowns 


Infants’ dresses, children’s petticoats, chemise 
and corset covers. 





One-piece dress 


ay 
p< 


Remade with other material; cut down for young 
girl; little boy’s blouse suit. 





Separate skirts 


Combined with remnant for dress for self or for 
young girl; child’s coat and cap; girl’s skirt. 





Chemise 


Children’s and infants’ petticoats, baby-pillow 
covers, petticoat tops, children’s guimpes and 
aprons, handkerchiefs. 








Long coats . 


Made over for self or for young girl. Child’s top- 
coat (boy or girl). 


Combination knitted garments (all 
cotton or wool mixed) : 


Children’s underwear (shirts and drawers), babies’ 
abdominal bands, socks and stockings, wash 





cloths, children’s petticoats, wristlets, mittens. 








Short*coats . . 


Remodeled for dress, using remnant in combina- 
tion; cut down for young girl and worn with 
‘separate skirt. 





CHILDREN’S CLOTHES 





Old evening dresses, silk and velvet 


Make good coat linings, separate waists, petti- 
coats, hats, children’s coats, and workbags. 





Silk and cotton stockings . 


Cut down for children; sewed together for child’s 
petticoat, underdrawers, pulse warmers, sport 
hats (covered plain or shirred and braided). 


If You Have These 


Make These Out of Them 








Waists . 


Tinted to freshen, remodeled for young girl; recut 
for guimpe, chemisette or camisole; baby’s cap, 
child’s or woman’s summer hat covering. 


Infants’ dresses and petticoats 


Shorten and use cut-off portion for new yokes, 
petticoat bodies or petticoat skirts, with in- 
sertion. 





Infants’ coats . . 


Shorten and reserve material for new yoke or 
sleeves later on; make sacques and petticoats. 








Chiffon motor veils and silk scarfs 


Made into blouses, tunics, transparent sleeves and 
other dress trimmings, children’s dresses, hat 
trimmings and coverings; used over worn silk 
fur linings; good for camisole and undershirts. 


Children’s dresses . 


To enlarge, use different material for yoke and 
hem if necessary. Cut down for petticoats or 
aprons. Remodel and wear with guimpes. 
Pass on to smaller child. 








Old kid-glove tops . 


Baby shoes, babies’ and children’s mittens, inter- 
linings for coats and men’s vests, hatbands and 
trimmings, bedroom slippers, hand bags. 


Children’s coats . . 


Remodel with different material, making larger 
yoke and deep hem, or give to a smaller child. 
Use for interlining of coat. 








Raincoats 





Children’s coats, leggings and rain hats; traveling- 
bag covers. 


Petticoats. 


When outgrown, may belengthened witha flounce, 
used for petticoat bodies, guimpes or ruffles 
for drawers. 
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If You Have These 


MEN’S APPAREL 


MISCELLANEOUS MATERIALS 





Make These Out of Them 


If You Have These 


Make These Out of Them 





ar 


Sack suit . 


ei 


Cut down for boys. Can be recut into a three- 
year-old’s blouse and knicker suit; Eton suit for 
woman or girl, combining material for skirt. 





wy 
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Cutaway, Prince Albert 
Tuxedo suits P 


Can be remade for women’s suits or one-piece 
dresses, using trousers for panels in skirts with 
other material; children’s leggings. 


Sweaters . 


Large sizes in machine-made garments cut down 
for children’s sweaters and caps. Hand-knitted 
ones may be unraveled, washed and dyed and 
reknit into stockings, pulse warmers, mittens, 
caps, sweaters, vests and scarfs. 








Overcoats 


Recut for boys, girls or women. 





Shirts 


Cr F 
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Women’s shirt waists and dresses by helping out 
with other material; children’s dresses; chil- 
dren’s petticoats and drawers; little boys’ 
blouse suits, shirts; young children’s bibs, and 
women’s and children’s aprons; rompers. 


Piano covers and portiéres of silk 
or light-weight tapestry. . . . 


Cleaned, dyed and utilized for tunics, children’s 
coats, house wrappers, and in combination with 
other materials for dresses and coats. 





Woolen pieces 


Use for coat interlinings, caps and house slippers 
for elderly people. Also useful for carriage and 
auto stockings, to be drawn over shoes. 








Underwear . 


Pe 
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Cut down for children. May be used for bloomers, 
babies’ and little girls’ petticoats, children’s 
mittens, pulse warmers and bed socks. Inter- 
linings for children’s coats. Pieces kept for 
mending. Dust cloths and wash cloths. 


Old scraps 


Keep cottons and woolens separate and sell. 
Divide into groups, separating white scraps 
from colors. 
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Socks 


Socks which are past usefulness may be cut down 


for pulse warmers or kept and made into rag 
rugs and carpets. 


Velvet and silk scraps 


Keep for patchwork quilts and couch covers; 
long pieces may be used for crocheted rugs, 
shopping and knitting bags; nicer pieces may 
be crocheted or braided for sport hats. 








Neckties . 


BUTT 





Use for patchwork quilts or crocheted rugs and 
afghans. 


Old plush, fur and velvet coats 
Gud capes? 2. «5 te ae 


Hats, children’s and women’s scarfs and muffs, 
boys’ caps and collars and cufis. Also for waist- 
coats, bands, cuffs and collars on women’s and 
girls’ suits, and knitting bags. 
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HOW YOU CAN 


USE REMNANTS 
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If You Have These 
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Make These Out of Them 


If You Have These 


Make These Out of Them 





\j-yard lengths of satin, taffeta, 
velvet or velours cloth . .. . 


Collar and cuffs, girdle, camisole, hat drapery, 
hand bag, chemisette and collar, pockets and 
cuffs, mules. 





\4-yard of plaid gingham, cham- 
bray, voile, linen or piqué . 


Waist trimmings, collar, cuffs and cordings, girdle 
and collar on wash dress; collar, cuffs and belt 
on child’s dress. 


1 yard of chambray, rep, cotton 
gabardine, gingham, muslin. . 


Baby’s first-size rompers; chemisette, collar and 
cuffs and pipings on a woman’s dress; yoke, 
collar, cuffs and belt on a child’s dress. Child’s 
underwaist, drawersand petticoat. Boy’s pants. 








\% yard of satin, taffeta, velvet or 
duvetine : 


Hat crown, child’s tam-o’-shanter, girdle, collar 
and cuffs and cordings on woman’s or girl’s 
dress, or chemisette and collar; hand bag, 
child’s muff. 


114 yards of serge, gabardine or 
Jersey cloth 


Skirt to make a silk blouse into a one-piece dress; 
girl’s middy; tunic for silk dress; child’s short 
coat with contrasting collar and cuffs. 





114 yards of velvet or soft velours 
cloth . eye arg 


Sleeveless jacket, hat, blouse waist to be com- 
bined with silk, waistcoat, collar and cuffs on 
coat, scarf and muff. 





¥% yard of plaid gingham, cham- 
bray, voile, linen or piqué . 


Yoke, collar and cuffs on shirt waist for woman, or 
similar trimmings on a child’s dress; child’s hat. 





¥ yard of thin lawn or linen (yard 
J (bh 


Two men’s handkerchiefs. Four women’s hand- 


kerchiefs. 





1 yard of velvet, duvetine, satin 
or crépe de Chine, broadcloth, 
flannel . he Re Ay” “ah ae 


Sleeves, waistcoat, kimono, blouse, combing 
jacket, hat, scarf, muff, child’s hat or bonnet, 
gaiters, child’s leggings, baby sacque. 


3 and 3% yards of serge, Jersey 
cloth, satin, taffeta or velours 
cloth, flannel, cheviot. 


Child’s coat, woman’s short coat, foundation for 
warm dress combined with silk, good basis for 
topcoat with extra trimmings, cape, bath robes, 
negligees, boy’s suit or topcoat, man’s house 
coat. 








taffeta . 





| * tate of crépe de Chine, satin, 





Chemise, petticoat, dress 


waist, 
negligee (34-length). 


trimmings, 





3 and 3% yards of lawn, nainsook, 
gingham, voile, Japanese crépe, 
chambray, madras, flannelette 


Child’s night drawers, woman’s nightgown, man’s 
shirt or union suit, boy’s Russian blouse suit, 
two pairsof child’srompers, girl’s dress, woman’s 
smock or skirt, woman’s petticoat and corset 





cover, negligee, plaited skirt. 
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~ HOW SHALL I MANAGE THIS WINTER? 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for October, 1918 


Your Wartime Pocketbook 


Every Paragraph Here is a Money, Time or Strength:Saver - 


Contributed by Home Journal Editors and Readers 


‘I Don’t Like to Put My Hands 
Into the Dishpan’’ 


if you wash your dishes in the sink why 
use a dishpan? Try the dishwasher illus- 
trated. No dishpan is used, so there is 
none to wash afterward. The dishes are 
stacked in the sink, taken up with the left 
hand, washed with soapy water, rinsed 
with clear water and stacked to dry in the 
drain basket at the right, which is included 
in the outfit. There is a stout fiber brush 
for scrubbing pots and pans, which can 
be inserted quickly in place of the bristle 
brush used for finer ware. A small addi- 
tional charge is made for this. Scraps of 
soap can be used in the soap chamber—an 
excellent way of using accumulated pieces. 


How Many Times a Day 
Do You Lift a Coal Scuttle ? 


Why lift the scuttle every time you need 
to put coal on the kitchen fire or have to 
move the scuttle in order to clean the 
floor? Have a high-rimmed stand made for 
the scuttle, with casters underneath. It 
can then be moved about with the foot and 


will prevent the tire of stooping and lifting. ° 


A Handy Little Oven 
That I Found 


The combination toaster and portable 
oven illustrated will save you money by 
saving fuel. 
squaresheet-iron toasting plate, an asbestos- 
lined stand and a boxlike cover with a 
steam vent in the top. Any kind of baking 
can be done with this simple device at a 
fraction of the fuel cost incurred by the use 
of the range oven. As the illustration 
shows, the toaster oven 
is heated by a single 
burner. After the first 
few minutes the heat can 
be reduced at least onc- 
half. The oven is ad- 
mirably adapted toslow, 
prolonged cooking, as of 
casserole dishes or baked 
beans. If too high to go 
on the stand, the baking 
dish may be set on an 
asbestos mat placed di- 
rectly on the toasting 
plate. There are several 
similar excellent devices 
on the market. 


It consists of three parts: a. 








meat or anything e 


easily and sanely. 
Get out of ruts; try 
new w 





Don’t Worry This Winter 


& TO how you are going to get along when wheat, sugar, 
is short and you have to conserve. | 
Let us do the worrying for you and show you the way out. We | 
have all the cleverest economists and the Government resources 
at our beck and call where you have but a few resources or per- 
haps only your own. Follow THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
month by month and we will see you through, healthfully, 


ddon* La ELL AQ? B | 
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where the money goes. I had never thought 
it necessary to keep an itemized account of 
our various purchases until this year, but 
since the war started I have been buying 
on the codperative plan and I have saved 
enough to buy a fifty-dollar Liberty Bond. 
I joined with three other housekeepers to try 
this plan of providing supplies. 

Buying codperatively enables us to buy 
in larger quantities, which insures a sub- 
stangial discount in price. Of course, at 
present, buying certain commodities is pro- 
hibited, but there are still enough things to 
buy to make coéperative purchasing advis- 
able. We buy our laundry soap by the 100- 
bar box, each family taking twenty-five 
bars and paying one-fourth of the cost. 
The saving is one cent a bar and, having 
a quantity on hand, it 
dries and hardens. 

This autumn we have 
bought our winter’s sup- 
ply of apples, potatoes, 
turnips, beets, cabbages, 
etc., at alow figure di- 
rectly from the producer 
because we placed an 
order sufficiently large 
to make it worth his 
while to deliver the 
goods. We always get 
a special price on house- 
hold linens because we 
place a large order. 


Changing the Wearing 
Any Cook Can Waste Lines on Table Linen 
150 Muffins a Year a * 
Without Aay Trouble The Toaster Oven That Saves bo nals epg aaatpe 


When we think of 
food saving we usually 
mean using less food, or some cheaper food 
instead of an expensive one. Yet it is true 


. that there are several kitchen devices which 


in themselves may be classed as true food 
conservers. Take, for instance, the humble 
spatula. This little tool is like a palette 
knife, slender and of pliable steel, with a 
rounded point, mounted on a comfortable 
black handle. And here is how it saves food: 
When you make muffins, cake or other flour 
mixture use it instead of an ordinary spoon 
to scrape out the bowl or pan, and you’ll be 
surprised at the amount of batter you will 
save from the garbage can. If it is your 
custom to have muffins once a day during 
the week, and the batter that would make 
only half a muffin is wasted each time, that 
is 150 muffins a year. 

The cereal remaining in the double boiler 
after serving is often the source of another 
waste. To avoid this fill the container with 
cold water and let it stand a short time, 
when every bit may easily be removed. 
Save this to add to the next morning’s 
supply, to the muffin or bread dough, or to 
griddlecake batter. Just twirl the spatula 
deftly around the sides and the bottom of 
the pan and scrape off every drop of gravy 
and fat to be served on the platter at table 
instead of scraping it into the waste can. 
Once you get the “‘spatula habit,” you will 
call it a first aid to kitchen’ conservation. 


Don’t be Afraid 
to Look Bills in the Face 


One thing I have made up my mind 
to: I am going to set down the amount of 
my bills and look them in the face each 
month instead of sticking receipted bills in 
the sideboard drawer, with a sigh because 
they are so big. Putting them down in 
black and white won’t make things cost 
any less or any more, and I want to know 


he 
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Money by Saving Fuel 





cloth begins to show the 
first signs of wear, cut off 
about an inch at one side 
and at one end, then hem it. This wiil make 
folds come in different places and the table- 
cloth will last longer. If a tablecloth is too 
old to mend, cut off the best parts and hem 
them for glass towels. Napkins wear out 
rapidly with the frequent washings, break- 





We Have Done Away With House Cleaning, 
Why Not With Washday ? 


Many housewives have eliminated the 
semiannual day of house cleaning; this 
student of domestic science has banished 
washday and gives her 
method. She purchased one 


grade of corn sirup; the taste remains 
almost the same. 

To save sugar make a sirup of sugar and 
water and use it in beverages, cereals, etc.; 


you will find that it goes much farther. 


Make the Bed Linen 
Last a While Longer 


Sheets grow thin in the middle. Let us 
return to the economical practices of our 
grandmothers and tear them in two and 
turn them before they quite wear out. 
Stitch, with a very long stitch, narrow 
hems on the raw edges, overlap very 
slightly the selvage edges and stitch to- 
gether. Do not ‘over and over” them as 
our grandmothers did; time is too precious 
nowadays. If the middle of a sheet is very 
thin or worn through, tear it out and make 
a narrow sheet of a wide one. If the narrow- 
est ones wear, make two pillowcases out of 
the four corners. 


Keep Your Bulky Cereals 
This Way 


Don’t discard your old wash boiler be- 
cause it leaks. Scrub it well inside and out, 
give it a coat of white paint 





of the smallest galvanized 
tubs (0 size), which is small 
enough to stand on the “old 
piano stool,” is as easy to 
handle as a dishpan, yct 
large enough to hold a wash- 
board, a light wringer and 
one of the cone-shaped suce 
tion washers of tin. The 
week’s washing is divided 
and only such portion done 
eachday assuitsthestrength 
orconvenience of the worker, 
While the clothes are soak- 
ing the outfit can easily be. 
shoved out of sight under 
the drain board of the sink. 

The few pieces are washed 
out at odd moments, the tub hung back 
under the drain board and the remainder 
of the simple outfit stowed on shelves beside 
it. In winter a line hangs coiled on its hook 
ready to be stretched across the kitchen 
when the day’s work is done. There is 
another line on the back porch. Conserva- 
tion of strength is conservation of dollars, 
and the simplicity of “laundry equipment”’ 
here described also makes it "desirable for 
the modest cottage or apartment. 


ae 
. 





Don’t Burn Trash as Waste ; 
Use it for Fuel 


With all indications that fuel is going to 
be scarce again this winter, the householder 
will welcome the invention of.a device, 
which you can order from your department 
store, to convert waste rags, paper, saw- 
dust, excelsior, etc., into small briquettes of 
homemade fuel. This invention acts like a 








Would You Like to Wash Dishes With a Hose? Here’s Something Like It. It’s a 


Great Saver of Soap in Small Pieces and of Time by the Hour 


ing first at the creases. Table linen is very 
costly now and must be made to last as 
long as possible. If your napkins have been 
folded in fours, fold them in threes before 
they break. You will add much to their 
lives. Darn small breaks on the machine, 
with rather a long stitch, going back and 
forth. When your long tablecloths wear 
near the edge of the table, make two cross 
runners from the ends and two long runners 
of the borders for the length of the table. 
Luncheon napkins may be made from the 
best part of the center of the cloth. 
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press, forcing the waste material, dampened 
with water, into shape like a small log which, 
when dry, burns slowly. It acts on the prin- 
ciple of the now familiar ‘‘ trench candles,” 
made of newspapers and paraffin. A few 
turns of the circular handle are sufficient to 
press the wet waste down into shape. 


Here are Some 
Short Sugar Suggestions 


To make your expensive maple sirup last 
longer for hot cakes mix it with a cheaper 
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The Coal Scuttle on 
Wheels That Saves 
Time and Strength 
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and you will have a clean, 
=) mouse-proof and moisture- 
proof storage place for small 
bags of substitute cereals. 


Towels Must 
Last Longer Too 


Don’t use the dish towels 
for removing dishes from the 
oven, lifting articles from the 
stove, etc. Makesuch cloths 
out of old towels and wash 
them often. Hang one ona 
hook behind the stove. 
Darn at once every small 
break in dish, hand or bath- 
room towels with suitable 
threads, remembering that 
such darning should be done quickly with 
coarse threads on the common towels. 
Make the best parts of worn bath towels 
into wash cloths by cutting into correct 
shapes and buttonholing, machine-stitching 
or crocheting edges around them. 








Don’t Buy a New “‘ Comfort ’’: 
Try This 


Pretty ‘“‘comforts”’ for winter, light and 
warm, may be made by covering two worn 
blankets with silkaline or cheesecloth and 
tacking together with worsted like any 
“‘puff.’’ These ‘comforts’? may be washed 
each year and kept immaculate. Old white 
bedspreads may be doubled and stitched 
together to form mattress protectors. Cut 
blankets in two, bind the cut edges and use 
the top for the bottom. Blankets and 
spreads which are nearly square may be 
used, sides for top and bottom, thus equal- 
izing the wear. If an end of a spread wears 
thin, reénforce it by underfacing it with a 
wide piece of loosely woven cotton. 


When Your Oilcloth Kitchen Table Cover 


Wears Out 


A great saving in your new table oilcloth 
will be noticed if you paste strips of mus- 
lin on the wrong side of the cloth where the 
corners and edges of the table will come. 
Another good plan is to put one or two 
sheets of newspaper on the table and allow 
them to come over the edges a little way. 
This keeps the oilcloth from wearing on ac- 
count of any little roughness or defect in 
the boards of the table. While removing a 
shabby oilcloth cover from my kitchen 
table the thought came to me that I could 
use it for one-piece bib aprons to be worn 
while blacking stoves, doing laundry work, 
dishwashing, etc. They are waterproof. 


Have Two Sets of Tools 
and Save Steps 


In a closet on each floor of my house I 
keep a ‘‘cleaning basket,’’ which kas gone 
a long way toward solving my servantless 
problem. My baskets are as yet only splint 
market baskets with good strong handles, 
though I have designed one to have com- 
partments to hold the various classes of 
cleaning utensils. One for pastes, polishes 
and soaps for porcelain, nickel, brass and 
glass; another for brushes for floors, radia- 
tors, stairs and windows; another for rags 
for all cleaning and dusting purposes; and 
another to hold a ‘‘ combination tool” case. 
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‘Peggy Perkins, Your New Playmate 


A New Cut-Out Doll: Drawn by Helen A: Haselton 


bay us introduce you to your new playmate, Peggy Perkins, whom you will all love most dearly. 
Now, the best part of playing with Peggy and her friends and family, who will follow, will be 
that you can make all-the little dresses and caps and hats just whatever color you like, just as 
you do the pictures in your sketch paint book. I shall give you suggestions for each picture too, 
for the little girls who like to be told what todo. Then, too, Peggy’s clothes are so arranged that 
they will fit on tightly and will not drop off; and just think, you will have backs to all the little 
dresses as well as fronts and Peggy herself will stand up straight and can be moved around wherever 
you want her! You can use water colors or dye paints for coloring the clothes, and they may be 
colored on the sheet before they are cut out or they may be colored 
after they are cut out, whichever you like. When you do cut out 
the doll and her clothes follow the rules below: 
To Make the Doll: Mount on paper of the same thickness. Trim 
off the black lines around the doll; cut into double lines on the 
- bases to make locks, and into double lines on the body to make 
slits. Fold over at the dotted lines at the top of the head, and 
the dotted lines at the feet in opposite directions. Bring the bases 
together and slide the locks from one side into the locks on the 
opposite side. The doll will then stand alone. 
' To Make the Dresses: Do not mount the dresses, but cut into 
the slits in the dresses, fold the dresses and hats on the dotted 
lines, and fit the tabs into the slits. 
You Can Make This Dress Any 
Solid Color Like Yellow, Blue or 
Pink. The Trimming is Black 





Blue With ag we Pink and White 


White Dots Pon Crown, White 
and Scallops Brim 





White Hat With 
Green Ribbon ees Blue and White 
. fi Stripe 














Blue With White 
Ribbon 


Peggy’s Hair is Golden Yellow and Her Hair 
Ribbon Blue. The Stand Can be Dark Green 


All Light Green With Collar, 


Cuffs and Pockets of White This Little Dress is Very Pale 


The Fold-a-Wey Cut-O | j : j Pink With Ruffles of Pale 
a Way Cut-Out “ »,. Blue, or it Can be White With 
evade . The Petticoat is, of Course, White * Pale Green Ruffles 
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“See how the tonic of nature is blended— 

; wn from the soil and the sunshine and air! 

And even more tempting than nature intended 

| I bring it to you in this good Campbell fare. 
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€ 43. Solid, juicy, sun-ripened 
: whit _tomatoes— 

with few seeds, little core-fibre, a 
large proportion of firm fruity flesh—these are the kind we 


use. A\nd all their fresh natural flavor and wholesome tonic 
quality come to your table perfectly retained in 


Campbells Tomato Soup © 


We receive these fine tomatoes di- This soup is especially valuable in 
rect from the farms, and make them _ strengthening digestion and regulating 
into soup the same day. We blend all the body processes of nutrition. 


the pure juice with choice butter, Served as a Cream of Tomato, it 
fresh herbs and other wholesome in- yields 50 per cent more energy than 
gredients. milk. And with the simple addition 


Each can gives you twice its volume of boiled rice or noodles it becomes 
of nourishing soup all cooked and almost a meal-in itself. 
ready for your table in three minutes. Eating a good soup every day is 
And it costs you less than if youmade one of the surest ways to maintain 
it yourself. You have no labor, no vigorous health. And this is a duty you 
cooking cost, no waste. owe both to the nation and yourself. 


Order this tempting Campbell kind by the dozen, and 
never be without it. 


21 kinds 12c a can 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 

Beef Consommé Printanier 

Bouillon Julienne Tomato 

Celery Mock Turtle Tomato-Okra 

Chicken Mulligatawny Vegetable aI 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable-Beef 


Clam Bouillon 7 Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 
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MINERVA 


QUALITY 
THE HIGHEST 
AND UNIFORM 


this Label 
on the Ball 


JAMES LEES &SONS CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, PA. 














What the Liberty Bond Has 
Done for All of Us , 


YEAR and a half ago about five 
hundred thousand Americans 
out of more than one hundred 
millions owned bonds of any 
kind, and the rest of us expressed 
our opinion of the few, pictur- 
esquely if not elegantly, by call- 
ing them “ bloated bondholders.” 
Most of us did not even know what a bond 
was. Or if we understood vaguely that it was a 
promise to pay back borrowed money—usually 
with interest—it did not concern us, for we had 
no money to loan. 

That any of us who lived on salaries, profes- 
sional incomes or weekly wages might some day 
be added to the ranks of ‘‘ bloated bondholders” 
seemed highly improbable. Yet here we are to- 
day, a huge host of us—men and women, the 
earners and the spenders of money, doctors, 
housekeepers, farmers, cooks, bootblacks and 
school children— buying Liberty Bonds and sav- 
ing eagerly to buy more of them. 

When the Third Liberty Loan brought the 
total of American bond buyers up to seven- 
teen million people probably no one was more 
surprised than the individual bond buyer, espe- 
cially the woman bond buyer. She was surprised 
that her neighbors and friends could spare so 
much money with such apparent ease, proudly 
surprised at the response of her community, 
and naively but completely survrised to find 
herself in the class of people who were drawing 
interest on invested savings. 





E CANNOT pretend that it was thrift or 
an understanding of war economics that 
bought our first Liberty 
Bond. It was patriotism, 


By Edith J. R. Isaacs 


until at last, with her rent long overdue, she 
was on the verge of the poorhouse. 

The school children were duly aroused and, 
unlike many older people, they accepted their re- 
sponsibility in the situation. They decided that 
wartime was no time to burden the city with an- 
other charge. Saving came easy to their strong 
hands and eager hearts, always ready to do an- 
other chore to earn a penny, or to do without 
another little of their lessened store to save one. 
So they earned and saved enough extra between 
them to pay the candy lady’s back rent and 
undertook to find her another job among the 
essential war-time industries. 

And then they went on, buying their Thrift 
Stamps undisturbed, knowing that when their 
saving meant loss to someone else, industry and 
social codperation would find a way to remedy 
the loss. Now, after a year and a half of war, 
these boys are beginning to talk in terms, not 


of Thrift Stamps, but of Liberty Bonds; they - 


were energetic leaders of the Red Cross drive 
in their district and, having their youthful 
energy properly harnessed and directed, they 
are as enthusiastic in their country’s cause as 
any young Roosevelt. 


LTHOUGH most of us have not had their 
spiritual obstacles to overcome nor’ the 
opportunity to make the fundamental sacrifices 
which these boys of the tenements have made, 
our year and a half of thrift has led us along 
pretty much the same line. We began without 
understanding, and learned how to save by 
saving. When we had founda way, by curtailing 
our‘amusements or our little personal luxuries, 


brought her lunch to the office in a little pack- 
age instead of going to a restaurant, and bought 
a Liberty Bond on the installment plan with 
her savings. She had a brother in the service. 

But the business woman bought her luncheons 
as usual and her spring clothes as usual, took 


her simple recreations as usual and had no . 


money left for Liberty Bonds. There was 
nothing in her life to make her personal respon- 
sibility real to her and she was not accustomed 
to follow her stenographer’s lead. She wanted 
to do what other women did—but not such 
little, tired, selfless women. : 


\ HEN the Second Liberty Loan came the 

stenographer took the money she had put 
aside for a winter coat and bought another Lib- 
erty Bond. The newspapers began to mention 
rich women who had given up their motor cars or 
their servants to buy more bonds than they could 
otherwise afford. All the business woman’s suc- 
cessful acquaintances owned bonds. Someone 
on the Avenue asked her to buy a bond and, 
because it was what everybody else was doing, 
she bought one and paid for it as she would have 
paid for a coat or a hat. 

Somehow or other she did not miss the 
money as she had expected. This fact interested 
her and, just to see how it would work, she 
bought another bond on the installment plan. 
This was easy, too, and the habit of saving was 
established. To-day, after a worthy purchase of 
bonds of the Third Liberty Loan, she has a sav- 
ings account ready for the Fourth Liberty Loan, 
and is living in a charming apartment, paid for 
and furnished entirely out of savings. 

When she tells you 





pride or force of our neigh- 
bor’s example. Somebody 
told us, quite simply, that 
if we wanted victory we 
must pay for it in ad- 
vance; that the Gov- 
ernment must borrow 
money— our money — 
with which to buy food, 
supplies and ammunition, 
to build camps and ships 
and hospitals for our sol- 
diers, to make and keep 
our fighting force the 
finest, healthiest, best- 
equipped army in service. 

And almost without 
thinking about it, we 
found the money to loan 
to the Government, as we 
always had managed to | 
find the money for the — 


or enthusiasm, or national a 
i 





A and a half ago millions of us never heard 
of a bond: didn’t know what a bond was and 
never expected to own one. To-day over 17 millions 
of us actually own a bond or bonds, paying a splendid 
interest, and secured by the safest Government on 
earth. Boys who never expected to see a bond are 
actually bondholders: children not yet in their teens 
own these wonderful scraps of paper. And now 
read in this article what these bonds have done for 
us, are doing and will do. It is more fascinating than 
fiction, for it is true: a huge nation of “ bloated bond- 
holders,” and all in a little more than a year. 


proudly the story of her 
bond purchases, it is not 
to emphasize what she 
has done for the Liberty 
Loans but what the Lib- 
erty Loans have done for 
her, bringing to her the 
message of thrift, which 
is one of the factors of 
fine womanhood and good 
citizenship, and at the 
| same time stimulating her 
| patriotism through the 
| opportunity for service. 
Whether we bought our 
first Liberty Bond simply 
from force of example like 
the business woman, how- 
ever, or from motives of 
pure patriotism, like the 
little stenographer, or en- 
thusiasm, like the school 
boys, the fact remains that 








thing we wanted most. 

So, quite unconsciously, we sowed the seeds 
of thrift through patriotism, and, having found 
that we could save a great deal if we thought 
about it, we went at the job with vigor and 
intelligence, though not entirely without mis- 
giving. 

It took-a great. many facts and figures to 
prove to some of us that it was meaner to de- 
prive our fighting men of something they 
needed in the trenches than—by saving—to 
deprive ourselves, our families or our friends of 
something we could-easily do without. And it 
required several months’ experience of the busi- 
ness readjustments which war accomplishes to 
show us, especially to show sympathetic Amer- 
ican women, that we might-~with safety stop 
buying unnecessary things; that war was a 
great new national business ready to absorb all 
the time, labor and material which our savings 
set free; that for every business that war closed 
up, it opened a new and more important one, 
ready to take over at once and at good pay every 
worker who lost his job through war economy. 

Gradually we learned our lesson. Sometimes 
the very habit of thrift, the very thing which 
created our problems, solved them for us in such 
a way that the lesson we learned will stand us in 
good stead long after the material discomforts 
of war are forgotten.: 


N ONE of New York’s congested districts 

there is a school where the boys have worked 
out their problems in the give-and-take of war 
thrift like a lesson in arithmetic. The school has 
always been known as a hotbed of rebellion. 
When politicians instigated riots among the 
school children against the Gary system, that 
school broke more windows and smashed more 
rules than any other. 

There was, however, at least one teacher in 
the school who believed in boys and girls and 
who felt that all this rebellion was only a sign of 
misdirected energy. She believed that children 
who could care enough about any cause to fight 
for it would, if they understood, care enough for 
the right cause to fight and to work and to suffer 
for it. When war came she started to organize 
all the energy of the district for patriotic service. 

There were never any quarters in the school 
and very few nickels and dimes, so the teacher 
started a penny savings account for each child. 
When a boy had thirty cents he drew out 
twenty-five to buy a Thrift Stamp, and started 
earning and saving his way to the next. 

The neighborhood was too poor to support a 
candy store, but its pennies had managed to 
maintain an old “candy lady” at the corner. 

-As the teacher’s thrift campaign grew in vigor 
and success the candy lady’s income dwindled, 


to put aside a dollar a week to make a pay- 
ment on a Liberty Bond, it required only an 
added. thought to find a way to save another 
quarter or two on our food and buy Thrift 
Stamps. 

When the first Liberty Loan interest day 
arrived and we added the half-year’s premium 
on our savings we began to think what we could 
do to buy two bonds in the next loan instead 
of one, using our interest as a basis. When our 
own ingenuity gave out some neighbor or some 
writer in our favorite magazine brought us her 
experience to add to ours—helped us to make 
things last longer and go farther, or to find sub- 
stitutes for expensive materials, or to grow war 
gardens and can and dry their products, or todo 
ourselves things we had employed others to do. 

And when none of our friends could help us 
any rnore, the war itself took a hand and by 
offering ‘new opportunities for service—war 
work of a hundred kinds to be done and well 
paid for—it opened up whole new avenues of 
thrift through increased earnings. Time saved, 
we found, was as good as money saved; for 
time, in an overbusy wartime world, is easily 
turned into money through work. 

So America reversed the usual order of things 
and, having bought bonds, learned to be thrifty 
to pay for them—so thrifty that the Govern 
ment_has taken stock of our capacity for earn- 
ing and saving, in offering the Fourth Liberty 
Loan, the largest ever floated by any country. 


gh most interesting thing about this habit 

of saving is that it is not only contagious but 
cumulative. If you save, your neighbor is more 
apt to save; if you save some to-day, you are 
apt to save more to-morrow. 

The experience of a New York business 
woman illustrates this well. From the first day 
that she held a dollar in her hand, money was 
only the symbol of what it would buy for her 
or do for her at once of the things that people 
round her bought or did. Ten cents meant a 
ride on a bus instead of a trolley car; a dollar 
meant a ticket to a theater; five dollars meant 
anew hat—nothing ever, meant a nucleus to- 
ward a college education or even toward a sav- 
ings account. Money was for the moment; it 
held no future for her. 

She was a clever woman and she prospered, 
but even asthe years went on, increasing her 
salary, she continued doing the thing she most 
detested—living in a boarding house because 
she could not save enough money to pay the 
first month’s advance rent on an apartment and 
to furnish it. 

Then the war came and the first Liberty 
Loan. The business woman’s stenographer 


a year and a half of war has 
turned us into a nation of 
bondholders, thrifty to such an extent that we 
look with contempt upon the American who says 
that he never expects to own a Liberty Bond: 

It is not his poverty that we scorn. Heaven 
forfend! It is his lack of patriotism, expressed 
in his thriftlessness. We have learned that we 
are the Government of the United States and 
responsible for its bills as we are for our per- 
sonal accounts. We intend, each one of us, to 
do our share to support the enormous wartime 
family budget, so that the boys of our national 
family shall not feel, by any lack, that we have 
shirked our part of the obligation. And we 
despise the shirker because we think of some 
brother whose needs he is refusing to supply. 


YEAR and a half of fighting has taught us 
that this war is our war not only to fight 
toa finish, but to pay for. Somehow or other, in 
a way that a good many of us do not understand 
but are willing to take for granted, we see 
that war costs less as we earn and save more— 
that business is less, rather than more, disturbed 
if we do not enter into business competition 
with the Government for labor and materials. 
And, with work for all, in the service of war, 
waiting to be done, we feel that the man, 
woman or child who does not find the way to 
work, to save and to lend his savings to the 
Government has not the will to do so. : 
We have gained a new virtue, or rather we 
have regained that virtue of thrift which was 
our heritage from pioneer ancestors, and we are 
wearing it proudly like a uniform, and looking 
down with the military spirit of the day upon 
the slacker and the unfit. 3 
In the same military spirit we have already 
begun to organize the service of our savings so 
that, in future, it may be more productive of 
quick results for the Government than if each 
of us worked alone. We speak quite naturally 
of our thrift army; we accept the discipline and 
the rations of thrift; we have War Savings 
Societies and Limit Clubs and Thrift Leagues 
and Liberty Loan Legions. 


Weare profiting in character and in morale— ’ 


and we are drawing interest twice a year on our 
invested savings. Most of us are not thinking 
of that interest; we do not even remember that 
the money we loan in Liberty Bonds is still our 
money. But it is well that we should remember 
for the sake of our future and the future of the 
nation; it is well that, when we sign our appli- 
cation for more bonds of the Fourth Liberty 
Loan than we can afford to buy without an 
added strain on our endeavor, we should say: 

“For the needs of to-day and, again, for 
peace, prosperity and happiness renewed, when 
the boys come home.” 
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Chili Con Carne with hot slaw 


Heat one package Libby’s Chili Con Carne in hot water, 


and serve with hot cabbage slaw. 


To make slaw, boil 4% cup vinegar with 1 tablespoon sugar, 
Add slowly one beaten 
egg. Remove from fire, beat well, add 1 tablespoon cream. 





1 of butter, and 1 saltspoon salt. 


Pour over a Crisp cabbage shredded fine. 


Heat a package of Libby’s Vienna Sausage ina 
frying pan, and add to the gravy half a teaspoon- 
ful of prepared mustard. Serve on rice rounds. 
Make the rice rounds by mixing two cups of 


Hearty dishes that are inexpensive 
and easy to prepare 


VERY woman is eager to serve in- 
expensive meals now—and meals 
whose preparation leaves her time for 
all the patriotic work American women 
are doing so earnestly—yet eager, too, 
to give her family the same nourish- 
ment she used to give them in expen- 
sive pre-war dishes. 


Women are finding Libby’s packaged 
meats one of their greatest helps. With 
them the ‘‘main dish’ is surprisingly 
economical, They are so nearly ready 
to serve that the preparation of dinner 
means only a few minutes. They are 
such carefully selected, fine meat, so 
tender and delicately flavored, that they 
delight your family, and make one of 
the most wholesome, nourishing meals 
you can serve. 





Such tender, fragrant sausage! 


Libby’s Vienna Sausage —made from 


Libby, MCNeill @ Libby of Canada, Lid. 
45 E. Front Street, Toronto, Ont., Can. 


| Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, 283 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Pork and Beans—Yankee-Dixie 


Heat one package of Libby’s Pork and Beans with Tomato 
Sauce; turn out into a hot dish, garnish with green parsley, 
and serve with hot corn bread and baked sweet potatoes in 
separate dishes. 
Your family will say: “‘Why can’t beans always taste like 
this?”” They can—if you serve Libby’s! 









Vienna Sausage with rice rounds 


cooked rice with one beaten egg; season with 
salt and paprika, form into rounds, roll in egg and 
then in bread-crumbs and fry to a golden brown. 
Delicious! And looks so appetizing! 


choice, selected meats, seasoned with 
delightfully blended spices—what a 
treat for breakfast, for luncheon, for 
dinner! So tender, so fragrant! 


And Libby’s famous Chili Con Carne 
—tender, fine meat, and rich beans — 
allin a hot Spanish sauce that catches 
your taste at once! 


And some days, instead of meat, serve 
Libby’s Pork and Beans—choice hand- 
picked navy beans, cooked just the 
right length of time—richly flavored 
with pork, and with spicy tomato 
sauce. 





Bouillon made in three seconds! 


Now that we are all trying to eat more economical 
foods, clear soups are being served more and more. 
A hot, clear soup spurs the appetite so that the 
simplest dinner is eaten with relish. 

And with Libby’s Bouillon Cubes at hand, you need 
not think of the soup until the family is sitting 
down to dinner. Then you pour hot water over a 
cube and the cup of steaming, flavory soup is ready. 

Libby’s Bouillon Cubes are a delightful flavoring 


for gravies, too. 


Serve these Libby foods in the delli- 
cious ways shown here. You will say 
that at last the busy housewife can 
give her family appetizing, nourishing 
meals — economically, and without 
waste of time! 


Ai 


Chili & 
On Carne 
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USE LUX FOR ALL THESE 
THINGS 


Baby’s Flannels 
Sweaters 

Silk Stockings 

Silk Gloves 

Silk Underwear 
Negligees 

Fine Collars and Cuffs 
Corsets 

Washable Spats 
Men’s Silk Shirts 


Georgette 

Crépe de Chine 
Washable Satin 
Washable Taffeta 
Chiffon 

Voiles 

Organdies 

Fine Linens 
Laces 

Woolens 


Lux won't hurt anything that pure water 
alone won’t injure 
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How to Launder Silks and Satins 


—from ‘Dresses to Underthings 


xe RESSES, TOO?” “Why, yes. I always 
buy silks and satins that I am sure will 
launder. That is why I can wear silks 
so much more than I used to—for dresses as 
well as blouses and underthings.”’ 


Who could have heard such a thing a few 
years ago? Who would have dared to trust 
exquisite shimmering silks and satins to “‘soap 
and water’’? 


In the old days, washing meant rubbing. First 
rubbing a cake of soap on the fabric, then rub- 
bing again to get the soap and dirt out. It was 
bound to injure the fiber of silk. That is why 
no one dreamed of washing silks. 


Now you can launder without rubbing 


But now, you can launder without rubbing. 
With Lux, you simply whip up a wonderful, pure 
lather, in which you may dip the finest fabrics up 
and down, without the slightest injury to them. 
You souse the garment, squeeze the pure suds 
through it, but never rub. And your delicate 


fabric comes from its Lux dip without a trace of _ 


dirt — with not a fiber injured — with its rich lustre 
undimmed. 


Two things that turn silks yellow 


Hot water turns silks yellow, and the tiny particles of 
solid soap that will stick to fabrics when cake soap is 
rubbed on them. 

But Lux won’t injure even chiffons. Lux is in delicate 
flakes—actually transparent! These flakes dissolve in- 
stantly in hot water. You whip up a rich lather and add 
cold water to make the suds barely lukewarm. 

Not a speck of solid soap to cling to the fibers and yellow 
them. One, two, three rinsings in clear, lukewarm water, 
and every trace of soap is out of the fabric. 


A few ‘‘don’ts’’ 


Never wring silks, for wringing injures the fibers. Just 
squeeze out the water gently. 

Never hang silks to dry. Roll them in a soft towel. Do 
not allow them to dry entirely. Iron while they are still 
damp. This applies especially to colored silks, as hanging 
them to dry and allowing to dry entirely, will often cause 
the color to dry in streaks. 

Use a warm iron, never a hot one. 
fiber and yellows it. 

Try Lux for anything you can trust to pure water alone. 
Use a tablespoonful to a basin of water. Use it for silks, 
linens, cottons, woolens. There is nothing else like Lux. 
Your grocer, druggist or department store has it—Lever 
Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Heat injures the 








IF YOU ARE NOT SURE A 


COLOR IS FAST 


“I use Lux every day for 
washing baby’s flannels, 
that are so easily ruined 
otherwise’”’ 
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Even in hard water, Lux 


makes wonderful suds 
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If you are not sure a color is fast, first wash 
a sample and dry it. If the color runs, 
try-to set it in the following way, first 
testing a bit of the fabric. 

A cupful of salt to a gallon of cold water 
may be used to set most colors of cottons; 
half a cupful of vinegar for silks and 
woolens. Soak the fabric, then rinse thor- 
oughly before laundering it. After wash- 
ing, add vinegar or salt to the last rinsing 
to hold the color. Always wash colors as 
quickly as possible, and iron while the 
fabric is still damp. 


Lux won’t cause any colors to run which 
pure water alone will not cause to run 








© Lever Bros..Co., 1918 
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New Corn Dishes in Rolls, 


i € 





ops and Puddings 


By Harriet Ellsworth Coates 


Corn Pudding in Corn Pastry 


Corn Fruit Bumpers 


IX together and sift three times one cupful of corn meal, 

one cupful of barley flour, half a teaspoonful of salt and 
four teaspoonfuls of baking powder; work in two table- 
spoonfuls of butter substitute; moisten to soft dough with 
one whole, beaten egg and four tablespoonfuls of milk or 
water. Turn onto a floured board and roll to a quarter of an 
inch thick; spread with cinnamon, sugar and chopped 
raisins; roll like jelly roll, cut off slices half an inch thick, 
place on a greased baking tin, two inches apart, and bake in 
a quick oven. Baste frequently with maple sirup. 


Corn Scrolls 


nyse! one cupful and a half of corn meal, half a cupful of 
barley flour, one teaspoonful of salt and one teaspoonful 
of sugar; work in one tablespoonful of fat and moisten to 
a soft dough with milk or water; turn onto a floured board, 
roll to half an inch thick, cut into strips two inches wide and 
five inches long; roll from each end into a scroll shape, 
brush over with yolk of egg and bake in a quick oven. 


Corn Pudding in Corn Pastry 


UT the contents of one can of corn into a bowl; adda 
quarter of a teaspoonful of salt, one tablespoonful of corn 
sirup and one tablespoonful of melted butter substitute; mix 
well and pour into corn pastry shells; brown in a quick oven. 
Corn Pastry: Sift together three-quarters of a cupful of 
corn meal, half a cupful of flour, one teaspoonful and a half 
of baking powder and a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt; 
cut in two tablespoonfuls of shortening, then add water 
enough, a little at a time, to make a stiff paste; turn onto a 
floured board, roll into a sheet, cut into rounds, cover in- 
verted gem pans with the pastry and bake in a quick oven. 


Corn Shells 


IFT one cupful of (stone-ground) white corn meal and 

one cupful of corn flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder and half a tea- 
spoonful of salt; cut in 
two tablespoonfuls of 
shortening; add the 
yolk of one egg and 
enough water to make 
a stiff dough; roll out 
thin and line shallow 
gem pans; fill with the 
custard, cutsomeofthe 
paste into thin strips, 
lay them over the shells 
and bake in a moderate 
oven. 

FILLING: Mix three 
tablespoonfuls of 


cornstarch, three tablespoonfuls of sugar and one cupful and 
a half of hot water; boil for four minutes; add the grated 
rind and juice of two lemons, and cool; add the beaten yolks 
of two eggs and the whites beaten stiff, then use as directed. 


Corn Ears 


IFT two cupfuls of corn meal and one cupful of barley 

flour with half a teaspoonful of salt and three teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder; add two well-beaten eggs, one cupful 
of milk, two tablespoonfuls of melted shortening and two 
tablespoonfuls of corn sirup; beat thoroughly, pour into 
greased pans and bake in a hot oven for about twenty-five 
minutes, 


Corn Cream Puffs 


| ets one cupful of water into a stewpan with four table- 
spoonfuls of butter substitute and two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar; bring to the boil, then mix into it three-quarters of a 
cupful of corn meal and half a cupful of wheat flour that have 
been mixed together and rubbed through a sieve. Stir well 
together and then stand on the back of the stove to cook for 
about ten minutes, occasionally stirring it; when cooked, 


remove from the stove and let the mixture cool; then mix. 


in, by degrees, three whole eggs and one teaspoonful of 
vanilla essence. 

Work the paste well with the egg. Drop the mixture from 
a spoon, in rounds, on a greased baking tin, and bake in 
a quick oven for from twenty to thirty minutes. When cold, 
split and fill the puffs with cornstarch custard or sweetened 
whipped cream. ————— 


Corn Pops 
(These will take the place of our wheat pop-overs) 


NTO a bowl put the yolks of two eggs and a tablespoonful 

of butter substitute, and beat until creamy. Mix and sift 
together two cupfuls of corn meal, half a teaspoonful of 
salt and five teaspoonfuls of baking powder; add this to the 
egg mixture alternately with one cupful of milk. Fold in the 
stiffly-beaten whites of the eggs and bake in greased pans in 
a quick oven. 


Three Golden Dainties to Serve With Salads 





Corn Eggs for Luncheon 


Corn Eggs 


IFT corn meal slowly into boiling salted water until it 

is as thick as can be stirred easily. Cook on a low fire 
for about twenty-five minutes longer, pour into greased gem 
tins and let set until cold. Serve with corn egg: Cook six 
eggs in boiling water until hard; shell them carefully, roll 
them in melted butter substitute, then in grated cheese; put 
an egg on each corn mold, garnish the dish with green parsley 
and serve with the sauce in a sauce boat. 

SAUCE: Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter in a saucepan, 
stir in one tablespoonful and a half of corn flour; add one 
cupful and a half of milk and bring it to the boil, stirring all 
the time; simmer for five minutes, season with salt and 
pepper, then use. 


Corn Buttons 


IFT together one cupful and a half of corn meal, half a 

cupful of corn flour, half a teaspoonful of salt and three 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Beat one egg in a bowl; add 
one cupful of milk, two tablespoonfuls of corn sirup and 
two tablespoonfuls of melted shortening; stir in the corn 
meal, mix well and pour into small well-greased pans. Bake 
in a quick oven for about fifteen minutes. 


Corn Cheese Fingers 


IFT together one cupful and a half of corn meal, half a 

cupful of rice flour, half a teaspoonful of salt and two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Beat one egg in a bowl; 
add one cupful of milk, one tablespoonful of melted butter 
substitute and two tablespoonfuls of grated cheese. Stir in 
corn-meal mixture, beat well and pour into well-greased 
tins; bake in a quick oven. 


Corn Crackers 


ny Ad two cupfuls of corn meal and one cupful of corn 
flour with a teaspoonful of salt and two teaspoonfuls 
and a half of baking powder. Rub in two tablespoon- 
fuls of shortening, and add enough milk to make a soft 
dough; roll out on a 
floured board to about 
a quarter of an inch 
thick, cut into two- 
inch squares, prick the 
tops with a fork, put 
on greased tins and 
bake in a hot oven for 
fifteen or twenty min- 
utes. 

These last three 
golden-brown dainties 
are extremely attrac- 
tive served with crisp, 
greenlettuceleavesand 
any salad combination. 
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Cranberry Bean Roll 
(With Herbs) 


1 Cupful of Cranberry Beans 1 Teaspoonful of Baking 


2 Tablespoonfuls of Melted Fat Powder 
1 Beaten Egg White Corn Flour to Make 
1 Pinch Each of Sage, Thyme a Soft Dough 


and Sweet Marjoram 


OIL the beans in salted water until tender. Drain. Mash 
and sift one cupful (they double their bulk in cooking), 
and mix with one spoonful of the fat, the egg and the herbs. 
Sift into the mixture the baking powder and half a cupful of 
flour, and add enough more flour to make a soft dough. Toss 
lightly on a floured board and roll into an oblong sheet a 
quarter of an inch thick. Sprinkle the whole beans evenly 
over the surface, dust with onion salt and paprika, and roll 
up like a jelly roll. Brush over with the remaining fat and 
bake in a quick oven. Slice hot and serve with brown sauce 
or with tomato sauce, or let cool, slice and fry and serve 
with sauce tartare. 


Beans a La Creole 


2 Cupfuls of Cooked Red Beans 

1 Small Onion, Chopped 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Fat 

2 Teaspoonfuls of Lemon Juice 
¥% Teaspoonful of Soda ful of Salt Stirred Into 

1 Cupful of Milk a Little Cold Water 


OOK the onion in the fat until thoroughly soft. Mash 

and sift one cupful of the beans, season well with salt 
and pepper, and add to the onion together with the lemon 
juice and catchup. Scald the milk; add the soda, and pour 
slowly over the sifted beans, stirring until smooth. Return 
to the fire and thicken with the cornstarch. Add the whole 
beans and pour around a mold of boiled brown rice. Sprinkle 
with minced parsley and serve immediately. 


Baked Pinto Beans 


1 Pound of Pinto Beans 

1 Sliced Onion 

2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 

5 Shakes of Pepper 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Molasses 


3 Tablespoonfuls of Tomato 
Catchup 

1% Tablespoonfuls of Corn- 

starch and % Teaspoon- 


2 Tablespoonfuls of Sugar 
1 Teaspoonful of Mixed 
Mustard 
1 Small Bay Leaf 
Y% Pound of Pork 


ASH the beans and soak overnight in cold water. In 

the morning change the water, bring toa boil and par- 
boil gently for twenty minutes. Drain and turn into a cas- 
serole or a bean pot on top of the sliced onion. Score the 
rind of the pork and place it on the beans, rind up. Mix the 
seasonings in a quart of boiling water and pour enough into 
the pot to reach to the top of the beans. Keep the remainder 
hot, and add as needed. Bake for eight hours in a slow oven, 
or in.a fireless cooker if more convenient. 


Bean Scrapple 


2 Cupfuls of Boiling Salted 1 Cupful of Whole Cooked 
Beans 


ater 
Corn Meal to Make a Thick 1 Medium Green Pepper 
Chopped With a Few of 


Mush 
1 Cupful of Strained Bean the Seeds 
Pulp ¥% of a Small Onion, Chopped 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Fat 
AUTE the pepper and onion in the fat until soft. Sprinkle 
the corn meal into the boiling water, stirring constantly, 
until a thick mush is formed. Remove from the fire; add the 
bean pulp, the seasonings and lastly the whole beans. Turn 
into a greased loaf tin and let stand in a cool place for twenty- 
four hours. Turn the scrapple out of the pan, cut into slices 
and brown on both sides in pork or bacon fat. 


Bean Sausage 


1 Cupful of Bean Pulp, 1 Teaspoonful of Vegetable 


Strained and Seasoned Extract 
1 Cupful of Bread Crumbs ¥% Cupful of Thick White 
Sauce 


OMBINE all the ingredients and allow to cool. Shape 
like small sausages and brown quickly in fat. Serve with 
garnish of lemon and parsley. 


Black Beans With Macaroni 
(En Casserole) 


2 Cupfuls of Black Beans 2 Cupfuls of Tomato Sauce 
2 Cupfuls of Elbow Macaroni 1 Cupful of Grated Cheese 
\% Cupful of Buttered Crumbs 
Bo the beans and macaroni separately in salted water 
until soft. Arrange ina greased casserole a layer of beans, 
a layer of macaroni and half the sauce. Dust with cheese, 
and repeat in the same order. Add the remaining cheese, 
cover with the crumbs and bake until thoroughly hot and 
well browned. 


By Winnifred Fales 





Beans a la Creole 


r NHE common objection to the more extensive use of 
beans as a substitute for meat—that they are not 
readily digested by those of sedentary habits and often 

cause pain and flatulence—is due in large measure to a lack 

of knowledge of how properly to prepare them. The indigest- 
ible element of the bean is found in the tough fibrous skin, 
which can only be made amenable to the digestive fluids by 
long, slow cooking. This need not involve an extravagant 
use of fuel, since a fireless cooker or the simmer burner of the 
gas range will do the work perfectly. There also are methods 
of removing the skins with less prolonged cooking. 

Whatever the form in which the beans are to appear on the 
table, they should be carefully picked over and washed, and 
then soaked overnight in three or four times their bulk of cold 
water. In the morning, drain, cover with fresh cold water and 
put on the fire to parboil, adding a tiny pinch of soda to assist 
the softening process. If the cooking is to be completed by 
boiling, this water should be poured off at the expiration of 
fifteen or twenty minutes and the kettle refilled, adding one 
tablespoonful of salt to a quart of beans. 


When the beans are to be served whole, the cooking should . 


not be continued until they begin to break down and become 
mushy; otherwise they may be boiled until very soft. Purées 
are digested more easily than whole beans, because in the 
process of forcing them through a sieve the skins are left 
behind. It also is possible to remove a goodly percentage of 
the skins from whole beans by taking a little trouble. Parboil 
until the skins crack; then pour the beans into a colander, 
cool by rinsing in cold water and, taking up by handfuls, rub 
lightly between the palms to loosen the skins (with care not 
to press hard enough to mash the beans) and return to the 
kettle. Now cover with fresh boiling water and, upon stir- 
ring gently, many of the skins will become detached and 
rise to the surface, whence they may be skimmed off. 

Soy beans require about four hours of boiling; white 
beans (except Limas) from two hours and a half to three 
hours; red black and speckled beans will usually cook in from 
two hours to two hours and a half; while Limas will not take 
longer than an hour and a half unless exceptionally old and 
hard. Baking requires a longer period than boiling, owing 
to the very low temperature employed; from six to ten 
hours is not too much. 

The common practice of adding pork to baked beans has 
a scientific reason. Not only does it aid in softening the 
fibrous outer coat, but it supplies the one element in which 
this important legume is deficient; hence fat in some form 
should always be added. An exception to this rule is the 
soy bean, which alone contains a large percentage of oil. 

In all the accompanying recipes in which “bean pulp”’ is 
specified the reference is to beans that have been mashed 
and strained, thus removing the skins. Except where the 
kind of bean is mentioned, any variety may be used. 

Excellent dried beans, other than those illustrated, are the 
California pink, which takes its name from its color, the 
marrow or marrowfat and the yellow eye. The last two are 
white beans, a couple of sizes larger than the navy bean, the 
chief difference between them being the brilliant yellow eye 
that distinguishes the bean of that name. 

In a class by itself is the soy bean, which resembles a dried 
pea in appearance and may be yellow, black or green. The 
soy bean is the superior of beef in fat and body-building 
materials, but, like beef, it lacks the qualities that keep the 
body warm and give us energy for work, and must therefore 
be served with potatoes or bread that our food may make 
our bodies equal to their tasks. 

The other varieties of dried beans vary but little in com- 
position. All give us much heat and energy, together with 
a larger proportion of body-building material than meat, 
but are deficient in fat, which must therefore be added in the 
form of butter, oleo, oil or the fat of meat, as salt pork. One 
pound of dried beans has an energy value equal to that of five 
pounds of potatoes, one pound and a half of sirloin steak, one 
dozen and a half of eggs or two quarts and a half of milk. 


Bean Dishes That the War Has Brought Us 


Spanish Stew 


114 Cupfuls of Black Beans 


1 Chopped Onion 
44 Pound of Fat Salt Pork 1 Rounded Tablespoonful of 
1 Chopped Green Peppe: i 


r ce 
1 Pint of Stewed Tomatoes 


Bee the pork into small cubes and try it out in a stewpah. 
Remove the scraps; add the beans, which have been 
soaked overnight, with cold water to cover, and cook until 
tender. At the expiration of the first hour, add the green 
pepper, onion and rice. Reduce the water by degrees until 
there is just enough to prevent burning; then add the tomato, 
and season to taste with salt, pepper and paprika. Pour into 
a tureen containing five or six thin slices of lemon. 


Bean-and-Nut Chowder 


2 Cupfuls of Dried Lima Beans 4% Cupful of Diced Carrot 
1 Pint of Sliced Raw Potato 1 Quart of Scalded Milk 
¥% Pint of Sliced Onions 1 Tablespoonful of Minced 

% Pint of Peanut Butter Parsley 


OAK the lima beans overnight. Drain, put into a sauce- 

pan with plenty of cold water and boil gently for one 
hour. Pour the water into another saucepan and arrange the 
vegetables on the beans in successive layers, sprinkling each 
layer lightly with salt and pepper. Return the liquid, adding 
boiling water if necessary, and cook until all the vegetables 
are done. Mix the peanut butter to a thin, smooth paste 
with a little of the hot milk, and add to the chowder, with 
the remaining milk. Blend thoroughly and serve in a tureen 
with the parsley sprinkled over the surface. 


Scalloped Beans and Cabbage 


N A GREASED baking dish alternate layers of cooked 
beans with chopped raw cabbage. Cover with a cheese 
sauce and buttered crumbs and bake for about thirty min- - 
utes, or until the cabbage is done. 


Mashed Limas and Pimiento Potatoes 


% Cupful of Bread Crumbs 
14 Tablespoonfuls of Butter 
Substitute 
1 Tablespoonful of Minced 
Parsley 
LEND the first three ingredients with a fork, whipping 
until the mass is light and velvety. Put into a baking 
dish, cover with the cheese, then with crumbs and dot with 
butter substitute. Bake until heated through and well 
browned. Decorate with the minced parsley and serve. 


2 Cupfuls of Lima-Bean Pulp 
2 Cupfuls of Left-Over Mashed 


otato 
1 Mashed and Sifted Pimiento 


Black Beans and Tomatoes Sauté 


2 Cupfuls of Cooked Black 
Beans 

4 Whole Canned Tomatoes 

3 Tablespoonfuls of Savory 
Drippings 


1 Tablespoonful of Minced 
arsley 
8 Slices of Buttered Toast 


UT the tomatoes into halves; drain, dip in corn or barley 

flour and brown both sides in the savory drippings. 
Remove and keep hot. Turn the beans (which should be 
drained) into the same frying pan, adding more fat if neces- 
sary, and heat gently for ten minutes, stirring with a fork to 
prevent breaking. Season well with onion salt and a few 
grains of cayenne. Arrange the toast on a large platter. On 
each slice place half a tomato, cut side up, and on this in turn 
a generous spoonful of beans. Sprinkle with parsley and serve 
at once. 

Variation. A spoonful of cheese sauce may be used to 
top each portion of beans, or cream cheese grated over in 
place of the parsley. 

A variety of beans may be used for this dish, but the black 
beans with the tomato and parsley make an attractive color 


combination. 
Batter Pudding 


1 Cupful of Bean Pulp (Any 
White Variety) 
1 Cupful of Rye Flour 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Baking 


2 Tablespoonfuls of Fat 
34 Cupful of Skim Milk 
1 Beaten Egg 
Juice and Grated Rind of 


4 Lemon 
4 Juicy Apples, Sliced 


Powder 
14 Cupful of Sugar, or less of Cinnamon 
Corn Sirup Nutmeg 


IFT the flour, salt, baking powder and one tablespoonful 

of the sugar together, and work in the fat with the tips of 
the fingers. Sprinkle the apples with cinnamon and the rest 
of the sugar and let stand covered for twenty minutes. Add 
the bean pulp to the flour, and then the milk, egg, lemon and 
apples. Turn into a greased mold, sprinkle with nutmeg, 
cover tightly and steam for two hours. Serve with vanilla 
sauce. 























RANBERRY 

beans are plump, 
medium sized beans 
of a light pinkish 
cream color striped 
and speckled with 
vivid maroon. Like 
all the speckled 
beans, the markings 
disappearin cooking 
and a rich brown 
color is developed. 


ED Kidney beans 

average about 
three-quarters of an 
inch in length. In 
color they are a pro- 
nounced terra cotta, 
which changes to a 
deep ruddy brown 
when cooked. Col- 
ored beans have a 
richer flavor than 
the white varieties. 


INTO beans ap- 
pear like a faded 
edition of the Cran- 


berry bean. They 
are about the same 
size, but flatter and 
paler, with mark- 
ings of dusty faded 
brown. In flavor 
there is little choice 
between the two 
varieties. 


AYOU beans are 

the merest trifle 
shorter and broader 
than their slender 
aristocratic cousin, 
the Red Kidney, and 
in color are a light 
brownwithaslightly 
pinkish cast. They 
are particularly ap- 
petizing when 
baked. 


IMA beans dried 
are one of the 
most generally 
available varieties. 
In color they are a 
greenish ivory, and 
in shape broad and 
flat, the several va- 
rieties differing in 
size. They require 
the least time for 
cooking. 


ENTILS now ob- 
tainable are of 
an ordinary kind. 
They are very pal- 
atable prepared by 
the methods used 
for beans. They are 
flat disks about a 
quarter of an inch 
in diameter and are 
greenish-brown in 
color. 


LACK Valentine 

beans are about 
the same thickness 
as the Pea or Navy 
beans, but a trifle 
longer. They are 
dull black witha tiny 
white eye. In cook- 
ing they fade to a 
rusty brownish hue 
and in flavor are un- 
surpassed. 


HE Pea or Navy 

bean is univer- 
sally familiar and 
universally liked. It 
is the smallest of the 
common varieties 
of beans, and is pure 
white in color. Al- 
ways a stand-by, the 
use of other varie- 
ties offers a change 
in flavor. 
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supplement most satisfac- 
. torily a slender first course, 
will save bread and will help the 
housewife in that planning which 
now seems more than ever neces- 
sary to make the meals attractive 
and yet not too expensive. 
‘The most successful crusts, both 
as to appearance and taste, which 
I have tried are made as follows: 


Rice-Flour Crust. Mix half a 
cupful of rice flour with half a cup- 
ful of rye flour; add half a tea- 
spoonful of salt and a teaspoonful 
of baking powder. Then work a 
quarter of a cupful of shortening 
lightly into the mixture with the 
finger tips. Add enough very cold 
water to form a dough, cutting 
it in with a knife. Roll out and 
lift carefully onto the prepared 
fruit as a top, greasing the edge of the pie plate; or lay it on 
a greased pie plate as a bottom crust. If used as a top crust, 
brush lightly with cold water before putting it in the oven. 
This wheatless mixture cannot be rolled as thin as wheat 
pastry—another reason for limiting ourselves to one-crust 
pies. The above rule makes enough pastry for two top 
crusts. If only one pie is required for a serving, the re- 
mainder of the paste keeps perfectly well in the ice box and 
is conveniently at hand when needed. 


A\ znptement me dessert will 


Barley-Flour Crust. Barley flour makes an excellent 
crust, although of a darker color. The slightly acid taste no- 
ticed in barley bread or biscuits is not apparent in the pastry. 
To two cupfuls of barley flour add half a teaspoonful each 
of salt and baking powder. Then rub in lightly with the 
finger tips a third of a cupful of shortening. (If the shorten- 
ing is soft or melted, stand it in the ice box to stiffen before 
using.) Add about half a cupful of cold water—enough to 
make a dough which can be handled and rolled—mixing the 
water in with a knife. Mix as dry as possible. The rolling 
process is greatly facilitated by covering the board with a 
heavy smooth cloth and rolling out the pastry on this; it is 
not nearly so apt to “‘stick.”’ Flour the cloth or board well 
with plenty of the barley flour. Brush lightly with cold 
water, or hold under the cold water faucet for an instant 
before putting in the oven. These “points” apply equally 
to all these recipes. 
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Cranberry Meringue Pie — A Good Lunch in Itself 


Oat-Flour Crust. Oat flour makes very satisfactory pies, 
the crust having a sweet, nutty flavor, although, like the 
barley, somewhat dark in appearance. Scald a cupful of oat 
flour with boiling water—a little more than a cupful—until 
a dough is formed which can be handled and rolled. Add a 
tablespoonful of fat and half a teaspoonful of salt; cut with 
a knife until well mixed and let it get cold; then roll and use. 
Brush over with cold water and bake in a good oven. 


ANY vegetables lend themselves deliciously to pie fill- 
ings, and are particularly adapted for use during the 
coming winter, when we are requested to use freely the con- 
served products of our garderis—or of someone else’s garden. 
Baked in a simple crust they supply a not unimportant por- 
tion of an adequate and attractive meal and are tempting 
and healthful. Many vegetables contain a considerable sugar 
element—a great advantage at the present time when we 
are trying to save sugar in every possible way. 


Green-Tomato Pie. Green tomatoes may be saved until 
very late in the autumn, and an occasional pie made from 
them affords variety. Slice the tomatoes and lay in a deep 
pie plate lined with thin pastry. Between each layer add a 
little white or maple sirup, a very little ginger and a tiny 
grate of lemon peel. Squeeze a little of the lemon juice over 
all, dust lightly over with flour, cover with a top crust and 
bake slowly until the crust is brown. 


The New Pie Crusts With Vegetable Fillings 


By Florence Spring 


Sweet-Potato Pie. Boil four 
medium-sized potatoes until soft 
and rub through a colander. To 
two cupfuls of the potato add an 
egg beaten slightly, a pinch of salt, 
a saltspoonful each of cinnamon 
and ginger and a cupful and a 
half of hot milk. Sweeten to taste 
with very little sirup. If the pota- 
toes are dry add a little more milk. 
Bake with a bottom crust. 


Cranberry Meringue Pie. To 
one cupful and a half of cut cran- 
berries add a cupful of seeded rai- 

2 sins; cream two tablespoonfuls of 

mE butter substitute with half a cup- 

‘ ful of corn sirup; add one table- 

spoonful and a half of flour, beat 

well and mix with the cranberries. 

Line a pie plate with the pastry 

and fill with the cranberries. Bake 

in a moderate oven. Beat the 

whites of two eggs until dry; add one tablespoonful of sugar, 

heap roughly over the top of the pie and return to the oven 
to brown lightly. 


Yellow-Tomato Pie. Peel and slice firm yellow tomatoes, 
cutting the slices into quarters if large. Add the grated rind 
and the juice of half a letnon, and sweeten to taste with 
honey, white or maple sirup. With this mixture fill a deep 
pie plate lined with crust and shake over a very little flour. 
Add a top crust, and bake until the crust is brown. 


Irish-Potato Pie. To a cupful of mashed potato adda pint 
of hot milk, two eggs slightly beaten, a tablespoonful of 
melted butter substitute a little nutmeg, a pinch of mace 
and a little grated lemon peel. Sweeten to taste with sirup, 
pour into a deep pie plate and bake in a moderate oven. 


Carrot Pie. Boil scraped carrots very soft and mash them 
through a sieve. To a cupful of the pulp add a pint of boiling 
milk, two beaten eggs, a tablespoonful of melted butter sub- 
stitute, a tablespoonful of lemon juice and a little of the 
grated rind. Sweeten to taste with sirup and bake in deep 
pie plates on an undercrust. : 


Squash Pie. Sift a cupful and a half of stewed squash; 
add a saltspoonful of ginger and cinnamon each and an egg 
slightly beaten. To this add a cupful and a half of hot milk 
and half a teaspoonful of salt, and sweeten to taste with 
white corn or maple sirup. Bake in a deep pie plate. 





\ N J HAT is a pudding without 

itssauce? Following are the 

rules for three simple sauces, 
adapted to the present time: 


Country Sauce. Mix together 
one heaping tablespoonful of flour, 
one of butter substitute, one of 
brown sugar, two of molasses, a 
saltspoonful of salt and a grate of 
nutmeg. Beat well, and then add 
enough boiling water to make the 
desired consistency. Let boil up for 
two or three minutes. 


Everyday Sauce. Combine one 
heaping tablespoonful of flour with 
one tablespoonful of brown or white 
sugar, a pinch of salt, a tablespoon- 
ful of soft butter substitute and two 
tablespoonfuls of sirup or honey. 
To this add boiling water—one cup- 
ful to one cupful and a half—to 
make the right consistency. Let 
boil for two or three minutes. 


Fruit Sauce. Rub together one 
tablespoonful each of butter sub- 
stitute and flour and a bit of salt. Add one cupful or more 
of any left-over fruit sirup—hot—and let boil for two or 
three minutes. If the sirup has no very individual flavor, 
as pear, etc., a little lemon juice is an addition. White corn 
sirup to sweeten may be added. 


Rice Soufflé 


OAK half a cupful of rice in boiling water for about fifteen 
minutes. Put two cupfuls of milk, a tablespoonful of corn 
sirup and a tablespoonful of butter substitute into a stewpan; 
add the rice, and let it simmer slowly until it is soft; then 
beat the yolks of four eggs and add them to the rice; mix 
well, and then fold in the stiffly beaten whites of the eggs; 
pour into a greased dish and bake in a moderate oven. 


Hominy Cream 


1 Cupful of Cooked Hominy 
1 Tablespoonful of Butter 
Grated Lemon or Orange Peel 
as Wished; Nutmeg if 
Preferred 
EAT the milk and hominy; beat the yolks of the eggs 
with the sirup; add the salt and flavoring, and combine. 
Then add the egg whites, beaten stiff, pour into a buttered 
mold and bake until set. Serve with Everyday Sauce. 


1 Pint of Milk 


2 Eggs 
44 Cupful of Maple Sirup, 
Honey or Corn Sirup 
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When We Have These, We Do Not Need Bread 


Rice Soufflé is Fine for the Children’s Midday Lunch 


Vegetable Cereal Pudding 


2 Cupfuls of Cereal Bread or 1% Cupful of Currants 
Corn-Cake Crumbs (Currants May be Omitted 
1 Cupful of Grated Carrots and a Cupful of Raisins 
(Raw) sed) 
1 Cupful of Grated Potato A Little Sliced Citron 
Raw) 1 Teaspoonful Each of Salt, 
14 Cupful of Molasses or Sirup Soda and Cinnamon 
% Cupful of Raisins A Little Grated Lemon or 
Butter Substitute, Size of an Orange Peel 
Egg (Melted) 


IX all but the potato and the soda, which combine 
together and add to the other ingredients. Steam the 
mixture in a buttered mold for two hours. Serve with Coun- 


try Sauce. 
New Brunswick Pudding 


1 Pint of Corn or Other Cereal 2 Eggs 
Bread Crambs, Rolled or 1% Cupful of Corn Sirup 
Broken Rather Coarsely 1 Pint of Sweet Milk 
8 Chopped Apples A Pinch of Salt 
| tag the chopped apple and the crumbs in alternate 
layers in a buttered pudding dish and top with crumbs 
and bits of butter substitute. Combine the eggs, sugar, milk 
and salt and pour this custard—uncooked—over the pud- 
ding. Place in the oven, covered with a plate, until the 


apples are soft, then remove the 
cover and brown. Serve with Every- 
day Sauce. 


A Simple Cracker Pudding 


1 Cupful of Pounded Oatmeal Crack- 
ers or Those Made of Any Substi- 
tute Flour 

1 Pint of Milk 

1 Egg 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Sugar 

A Pinch of Salt. 

A Little Nutmeg and Cinnamon 
RUMBLE the crackers into a 

baking dish. Beat the egg well; 
add the milk, salt, nutmeg and cin- 
namon. Pour over the crackers and 
bake in a buttered dish until the cus- 
tard is set. Serve with thin cream 
or maple sirup. 


Favorite Pudding 
1 Cupful of Sour Milk 


1 Saltspoonful of Salt 
% —— of Soda Dissolved in 
i 


2 Tablespoonfuls of Molasses 
3 Tablespoonfuls of Indian Meal 
IX the first four ingredients and heat in a double boiler 
until at the boiling point. Set it on the stove and sift 
in the Indian meal until the consistency of thin cake batter. 
Let it just boil up and then turn it into a greased pudding 
boiler and steam it for three hours. Eat with slightly 
sweetened cream or serve with Fruit Sauce. 


Steamed Cereal Pudding 


2 Cupfuls of Corn-Cake or 4 Cupful of Molasses or Sirup 
Cereal Bread Crumbs 4% Teaspoonful Each of Salt 
% Cupful of Suet, Chopped and Cinnamon 
1 Cupful' of Sweet Milk With 1 Saltspoonful Each of Clove 
\% Teaspoonful of Soda and Mace 
1 Egg A Little Sliced Citron and 
1 Cupful of Raisins Grated Nutmeg 
EAT the egg; add the molasses, then the milk and soda, 
then the crumbs; let stand for half an hour; then add 
the other ingredients, flouring the fruit. Boil for two hours in 
a greased pudding boiler. Eat with Country Sauce. 


Pilgrim Dessert 
NTO left-over “Hasty Pudding’’ (Indian mush) put a 
few chopped nuts artd minced raisins and cool in baking- 


powder tins. Next day slice, dip lightly in corn flour and 
brown richly in any nice fat. Eat with sirup or molasses. 
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Cocoanut and Corn 


A combination for conservation 


The natural blend of cocoanut 
and corn is so delicious. that the 
patriotic use of corn becomes a 
preference rather than a duty. 


Many plain dishes made of 
wheat-saving grains are greatly 
improved in flavor and food value 
by the addition of cocoanut. 


For example—Indian Corn Pudding 
—a good old-fashioned dessert is given 
a richness and a flavor that doubles 
its goodness when made with 


The cocoanut that blends particu- 
larly well with corn is Dromedary, on 
account of its fresh, nutty flavor. 


The “Ever-Sealed” package makes 
Dromedary the economical cocoanut. 
The cover can be replaced to keep 
the unused portion fresh and moist to 
the last shred, thus avoiding waste. 


Write for our new book, 
**‘Dromedary War.-time Recipes.’’ 


The HILLS BROTHERS Co. 


Dept.B 375 Washington St. New York 
Cocoanut Corn Padding 


1 cup cornmeal 1 teaspoon soda 
1 cup barley flour 34 cup syrup or honey 
1 cup wheat flour 2 tablespoons shortening 
1 teaspoon salt 1 pint sour milk 
1 cup Dromedary Cocoanut 
1% cup Dromedary Dates 
Mix meal and flour with 
salt and soda. Add syrup 
or honey, shortening, milk, 
cocoanut and dates (cut in 
halves). Pour into greased 
. mold, cover with 
a greased paper 
and steain stead- 
ily for four 
hours. Turn out 
and serve with 
hot milk or any 
preferred sweet 
sauce. 

















Garden Loaf for Early Autumn Meals 


The New Cereal-Vegetable 


Loaves for Meatless Meals 
By Winnifred Fales 





Garden Loaf 


4 Cupfuls of Boiling 1 Cupful Each of . 
Water Cooked Cabbage 

3 Teaspoonfuls of Salt and Beets 

Yellow.Corn Meal to 1 Large Green Pepper 
Make a Thick 3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Mush Drippings 


AKE the corn meal, salt and water into a 

thick mush. Chop the vegetables coarsely 
and sauté delicately in the drippings to develop 
the flavor. Stir into the mush and turn the 
mixture into a greased loaf tin. When cold, 
slice and fry. Serve with catchup or table 
sauce. 


Marbled Loaf 


1 Cupful of Hominy 1 Cupful of Cooked 


rits Spinach 
1 Cupful of Stewed 1 Cupful of Grated 
Tomato Pulp 


heese 
4% Cupful of Double Thick White Sauce 


OAK the hominy overnight in three cupfuls 

and a half of cold water in which two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt have been dissolved. In the 
morning cook in the double boiler until a thick 
mushis formed. Force the tomato pulp through 
a strainer and mix with one cupful of the hom- 
iny. Press the spinach to extract the water, 
and mingle the vegetable with the cream sauce. 
With a fork whip the grated cheese into the re- 
maining hominy. Fill a greased mold with 
the three mixtures, dropping them in turn by 
spoonfuls to produce a marbled effect. Bake 
for twenty minutes in a moderately hot oven. 
When cold, turn out, cut into thick slices and 
fry, browning both sides. Serve with a white 
sauce containing chopped hard-boiled egg. 


Split-Pea-and-Potato Loaf 


21% Cupfuls of Cooked 1 Cupful of Double 
Split Peas Thick White 
14% Cupfuls of Mashed Sauce 
Potato 1 Tablespoonful of 
114% Cupfuls of Bread Grated Onion 
Crumbs Salt and Pepper 
1 Tablespoonful of Melted Fat 
HE peas should be cooked thick like mush. 
Mix them with the grated onion. and then 
with the potato. Stir the crumbs into the 
white sauce, and add to the first mixture. Sea- 
son to taste. Shape into a loaf on a greased 
tin, brush over with the melted fat and bake 
for from twenty to thirty minutes. 


Onion-and-Tomato Mold 


1 Cupful of Bermuda 2 Cupfuls of Left- 
Onion, Chopped Over Cooked 
¥% Cupful of Chopped Oatmeal 
Celery 24% Tablespoonfuls of 
2 Cupfuls of Stewed Granulated 
Tomato, Strained Gelatin Soaked 
and Highly for Five Minutes 
Seasoned in 4 Cupful of 
Cold Water 
IMMER the onion in the tomato for fifteen 
minutes. Dissolve the gelatin in the hot 
mixture, and add it to the oatmeal. Stir as 
little as possible in order not to make the cereal 
pasty. Turn into a loaf tin that has been rinsed 
with cold water, and set aside to harden. To 
serve, cut into slices, arrange on a bed of let- 
tuce leaves sprinkled with salt and French 
dressing, and garnish with ripe olives and 
heavy mayonnaise. 


Barley Loaf 


114 Cupfuls of Well- 
Cooked Pearl 
Barley 1 Egg 

1 Cupful of Canned 
Asparagus Tips 
EAT the egg and the peanut butter together 
until smooth. Mix well with the barley; 
add the asparagus tips, with seasoning to taste, 
and bake for half an hour in a moderate oven. 


Spoon Loaf 
1 Cupful of Soft Stale 114 Cupfuls of Grated 


Bread Crumbs Cheese 
4 Cupful of Chopped 


1 Cupful of Milk 
114 Tablespoonfuls of Cooked Cabbage 
3 Tablespoonfuls of 


Cornstarch 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Catchup 
Butter Substitute % Cupful of Greased 
Dried Bread 
Crumbs 
CALD the milk, pour it over the soft crumbs 
and let stand for fifteen minutes. Melt the 
butter substitute in a saucepan and stir in the 
cornstarch. Add a very little of the milk, stir 
to a smooth paste, and slowly add the re- 
mainder with the soaked crumbs, followed by 
the cheese. Stir until the cheese is melted, and 
add the cabbage and catchup. Turn into an 
earthen dish, cover with the greased crumbs 
and bake for thirty minutes. Serve with a 
spoon instead of slicing. 


¥% Cupful of Peanut 
Butter 


Surprise Loaf 

4 Cupfuls of Thick 1 Cupful of Cold 

White Corn-Meal Boiled Rice 

Mush 1 Tablespoonful of 
1 Cupful of Grated Grated Onion 

Cheese Y Cupful of Tomato 
3 Large Green Peppers Pulp 

1 Tablespoonful of Melted Fat 
DD the cheese to the mush, and stir until 
the cheese is melted. Cover, and keep 

hot. Remove the stem ends, seeds and mem- 
branes from the peppers and parboil the shells 
in salted water for five minutes, Drain, and 
stuff with the remaining ingredients mixed to- 
gether and seasoned to taste. Form one-half 
of the mush into an even layer in the bottom of 
a greased loaf tin and lay the stuffed peppers 
end to end along the center. Cover with the rest 
of the mush and bake for twenty-five minutes. 
When cold, turn out and cut into inch-thick 
slices with a very thin, sharp knife. Serve cold 
with a hot sauce, or brown the slices on both 
sides in bacon fat or savory drippings and serve 


plain. 
Spanish Loaf 
14% Cupfuls of Brown ¥% Cupful of Chopped 


Rice Carrot 
1 ee of Scalded 1 Teaspoonful of 


i Vegetable Extract 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 4% Cupful of Greased 
Cornstarch Bread Crumbs 
1 Minced Pimiento 
OIL the rice in salted water; drain; thicken 
the milk with the cornstarch dissolved in a 

very little cold water. Add the crumbs, pi- 
miento, carrot and extract, and mix with the 
rice, stirring lightly in order not to mash the 
kernels. Turn into a greased mold and bake 
for thirty minutes. Turn out, sprinkle with 
parsley and serve with horse-radish sauce. 


Nutty Vegetable Loaf 


2 Cupfuls of Hot Boiled 1 Tablespoonful of 
Hominy Grits Table Sauce 
1 Cupful of Finely 1 Tablespoonful of 
Chopped Peanuts Minced Onion 
1 Cupful of Bread 1 Beaten Egg 
Crumbs 
OMBINE all but the first ingredient and 
season to taste. Stir into the hominy, turn 
into a greased pan and bake for thirty minutes. 
Serve hot with tomato sauce. 


Baked Eggplant 


1 Small Eggplant 4 Cupful of any Cold 
1 Cupful of Bread Cooked Cereal 
Crumbs 1 Beaten Egg 
2 Whole Canned 
Tomatoes 
LICE and pare the eggplant, cut into one- 
inch pieces and steam until soft. Press the 
tomatoes through a sieve, mix all the irgredi- 
ents together, season, and bake in a loaf tin. 


Corn Roast 


1 Cupful of Corn 


2 Beaten Eggs 
1 Cupful of Bread 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Crumbs Chopped Parsley 
1% Cupful of Chopped 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Cooked Carrot Melted Fat 
IX the ingredients together in the order 
named, omitting one spoonful of fat. 
Shape into a loaf on a greased baking sheet, 
brush over with the remaining fat and bake for 
twenty-five minutes in a moderate oven. Serve 
with white or brown sauce. 


Spaghetti Loaf 


4 Pound of Spaghetti 1% Cupful of Grated 
1 Cupful of Strained Cheese 
44 Cupful Each of Cold 
Cooked Peas and 
Carrots (Diced) 
1 Beaten Egg 
Seasoned With 
Salt and Pepper 
Bre the spaghetti into one-inch to two- 
inch pieces and boil in salted water. Drain, 
and place in a saucepan with the rest of the 
ingredients and stir until thick and smooth. 
Turn into a greased mold or round agateware 
basin, set in a pan of hot water and bake for 
forty minutes ina moderate oven. Turn out on 
a platter, dress with parsley and serve with a 
brown sauce seasoned with vegetable extract. 


Bean-and-Potato Puff 
1% Cupfuls of Bean ¥% Cupful of Bread 


Pulp Crumbs 
1 Cupful of Mashed 1 Beaten Egg 
Potato 
LEND all the ingredients; season with 
onion salt and pepper and drop by spoonfuls 
on a greased tin. Bake in a moderately quick 
oven until puffy and browned. Turn out ona 
platter and garnish with parsley. 


Tomato Pulp 
Thickened With 1 
Spoonful of 
Cornstarch and 
Seasoned to Taste 
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WASHINGTON 
THREW A DOL- 
LAR ACROSS 
THE POTOMAC 


But it’s hard to make 
a dollar go that far 
today. That’s why 
Dubbelbilt Suits for 
Boys were built. 


Twenty Points of Strength and Service 


Double knees, seats and 
elbows — fabrics that 
laugh at wear, stitches 
that scoff at strains. 
Every wearseam rein- 
**Cravenette”’ 
Finished to resist water. 


And in the pocket is a 
promise to repair any 
rip, hole or tear that 
dares to show itself 
within six months. 


Twenty Points of Strength and Service 


DUBBELBILT 
SUITS FOR BOYS 
CG. 201 te Fs 4 , , 
For Boys—6 to 18 years 
495 and 16° 
Dubbelbilt Suits for Boys are 
a true thrift investment 


whether you pay $12.75 or 
even four dollars more. 


Ask the nearest 
Clothier why. 


DUBBELBILT 
BOYS’ CLOTHES INC. 
806-808 BROADWAY 
Dept. L NEW YORK 
BOYS — You can have the “Complete 
Adventures of DUBBELBILT Dave” 


and several interesting Story Books, 
of all cost. Ask us about them, TODAY. 
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Boston Brown Bread 
: 1 Cupful of Meal 
: 1 Cupful of Exitire- Wheat or 
; oe : Lot Corn or Barley Flour Graham Flour 
i Teaapoontil : Soe aS Lota of Royal Baking 1 Cupful of Ground Rolled Oats 
ks Cupful of Peanut Baise ; 


; : : ee der 5 Teaspoontuls of Royal Baking 
ul of or Corn Syrup onfuls of Salt Powder 


upful 
1 Cupful of sng y en Is at cf Com on yng 4 Re iors ‘= Salt 
ie Ce pot Corn yrup or Sugar 4 Cuptul of Molasses 


HOW. TO MAKE IT. Mix thor- 

, oughly. the dry ingredients. Add 

* the molasses. to the milk and add 

to the dry ingrédients. Beat well 

: : mn Syrup: and put into greased molds two- 

nut meats or raisins; 1 thirds full. Steam for three hours 
put into a greased loaf pan ; allow and @ half, remove the covers and 
: thirty minutes : nig enough to dry the top. 
a raising may be added 














8 Benes quick breads will add to the variety of your 
wartime diet and help you to save wheat. They 
are most wholesome and appetizing when made with 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER 


Made from Cream of Tartar, 
which is derived from grapes. 


If you have not received our economy books, “Best War- 
Time Recipes” and “55 Ways to Save Eggs,” they will be 
mailed free on request. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 


100 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 
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Garment made of 
“Lapinex” 
Seal Plush 


A fabric from 


Yee eden Loom 


APINEX”’ is an exquisitely lus- 

trous silky plush, and com- 

mends itself especially to women 
who desire a seal plush coat. 


At this time, when the supply of 
wool must be conserved, “ Lapinex”’ 
Seal Plush is especially timely; and 
is particularly in vogue this season. 


“Lapinex” is the most beautiful 
popular-priced seal plush produced. 
For uniform softness, depth of color 
and lustre-it is a supreme achieve- 

ment. It is manufactured especially 
for its beauty; and naturally requires 
more care than less beautiful and 
less delicate material. 


Compared with other fabrics, the 
advance in cost is moderate. 


The garment illustrated in this ad- 
vertisement was designed and made 
by Weinstein and Klipstein, New 
York, wholesale garment manufac- 
turers; and this model is on sale by 
many retail stores through the coun- 
try at approximately $40. Your 
dealer can secure this model, as well 
as other models made of ‘ ‘Lapinex’ , 
Seal Plush, at various prices. 


Garments made of genuine 
“Lapinex” will have labels in the 
coats; and when the fabric is sold 
by the yard, the name appears on 
the back of every yard: 





LAPINEX 
She Shelton Looms 


Sidney Blumenthal & Co. Inc. 
Dept. 55, 395 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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N traveling 

around the 

country as I 
have been doing 
lately, I find the 
subject of women’s 
feet a most inter- 
esting one. The 
prevailing fashion 
of white shoes is a 
freak scarcely to 
be accounted for 
along any line of 
quiet reasoning, 
but one thing is to 
be said for either colored or white shoes: they 
are for the most part more comfortable than 
black ones; just as light hose and light-colored 
clothes generally are more comfortable than 
black. This is more than a fancy. It is true. 

But the prevailing fashion of light and fancy 
footgear is due, of course, to our innate imita- 
tiveness. It really is a pity that we are so imi- 
tative in our natures. We copy each other so 
faithfully that life is robbed of much sweet 
variety. 

I am sure that the habit of copying the fash- 
ions is much more universal now than formerly. 
This is to be sincerely deplored, because it indi- 
cates a certain lack of character and originality 
which furnishes life with variety and humor and 
many ‘“‘little touches” that immensely relieve 
the monotony. 

I regret certain peculiar and strong charac- 
ters that enlivened my childhood, and I can’t 
help wishing sometimes that everybody wasn’t 
so uniformly smart and that some old or ‘“‘sot”’ 
individual would come forth and introduce 
some idiosyncrasy in dress and manner into the 
community. 

I have lately come to an amazed contempla- 
tion of the dress of early American people. Were 
they a race of pygmies? Weare wont to believe, 
with certain homesick yearnings for our heroic 
past, that there were giants in those days, but a 
bit of rummaging through old chests in the 
attics of the past reveals to us the startling fact 
that no full-grown woman of the present can 
possibly get into any of the garments her grand- 
mother wore. 


O MAN of to-day certainly can squeeze into 

his grandfather’s wedding trousers. And 
as for sleeping in the old cord bedstead, it 
simply cannot be done without 
portions of our anatomy sticking 
out or hanging over. Yet our 
grandparents reposed in these 
little beds with a baby between 
them and two youngsters “‘at the 
foot.” 

We contrast this couch with our 
twin beds on the sleeping porch, 
and then we remember what enor- 
mous broods of virile children 
were reared then as compared with 
our one or two to a family. And 
of wonder there is no end. 

We look at the tiny “body” of 
the frock of our grandmother, 
which we are vainly trying to get 
into for the pageant or for the fancy-dress oc- 
casion and, remembering that she gave birth 
to twelve children and lived to be eighty-five 
years old, we feel the mystery of life deepening 
around us. How could any mother of twelve 
wear this little waist, lined and “‘stayed,” long- 
sleeved and buttoned or “‘ hooked”’ to the neck— 
the sleeves so narrow, the waist measure so im- 
possible? Yet there were Uncles James and John 
and William and Frank and Henry—all six feet 
tall—and five aunts who lived to maturity and 
a few infants who did not ‘‘ make the riffle.” 

A visit to the village cemetery reveals the 
fact, however, that the vast majority of the 
pioneers passed away while young. If you study 
the ‘“‘mossy marbles” you will find that the 
men and women you considered venerable in 
your childhood—if you are as old as I am— 
mostly passed out of life when they were younger 
than Iam. The thought of being old never re- 
motely strikes me, unless some callow young 
person, or some tactless old one, suggests it. 

It is true I shall soon be fifty-five—over half 
a century—but there is a vein of young feeling 
inside me; and so it is with a sensation of 
amazement very like the unrealizing quality of 
youth that I note how very young most folks 
pass away. This grandmother who lived to be 
eighty-five and had twelve children and wore 
this little frock that measures a scarce twenty 
inches around the waist was perhaps a little unu- 
sual. But the frock is not unusual. 


Fy: the relics of past costuming, from the 
cradle to the grave, are absolutely impos- 
sible to the people of to-day. The hoopskirts, 
the trailing skirts, the shawls and mantillas, the 
huge bonnets and veils are all hampering in their 
suggestions. Could people have any freedom of 
life and limb clothed thus? 

Then comes the question: How much free- 
dom of life and limb shall be permitted in our 
onward march to complete enlightenment? 
Only this morning—I am writing at a hotel in a 
pleasant little far Western city on a beautiful 
summer day—on my way to the post office I 
met a girl on a street crossing. This is a particu- 
larly breezy climate; there is a whole worldful 
of blue sky and sunshine and a big wind bounc- 
ing about like a boisterous clown playing jokes 
on everybody. 

The girl I met was breezily attired in a sport 
suit. Her skirt barely met the tops of her boots, 








The Ideas of a 
Plain Country Woman 


which were the highest I have ever seen. As 
she came toward me the wind lifted her skirt— 
I do not say skirts, for it was plain to be seen she 
had on only one—and carried it far above her 
knees, disclosing pretty silk hose and under- 
wear. 

The girl was perfectly unruffled over this 
event and so was everybody else. Nobody 
stared, nobody giggled—it made absolutely no 
impression on a group of loafers in front of the 
hotel. I take it that it was an exhibition so 
usual that nobody thought anything at all 
about it. I am quite sure that this was a nice 
girl. There was nothing in the least bold in her 
expression of countenance. She was not immod- 
est—she was just as serenely unconscious as a 
goddess of old—and the men of her world 
seemed to be absolutely as unconscious as she 
was. 


CAN remember when an event like this would 

have put a girl and her family in bed for a 
week. There were weird tales we used to listen 
to with bated breath when girls got together to 
exchange confidences and thrilling experiences— 
awful stories of losing petticoats; of displaying 
ankles; of being seen in robes de nuit by irrele- 
vant serenaders; ghostly recitals of hoopskirts’ 
flying up and of riding skirts’ catching on the 
horn of the saddle and the victim of accident 
remaining a recluse for some time after. I can 
still feel the goose flesh start out upon me at the 
suggestion that at any time somé such catas- 
trophe might overtake me. 

Yet here was this pretty girl, serene as a sum- 
mer day, with the wind making casual sport 
with her garments with results forty times more 
sensational than any we could call up in our 
bedtime conferences and confessions long ago. 

I have wondered a little lately what girls have 
to tell each other now, to awake these little 
shudders of modesty all women rather enjoy 
experiencing. “We were extremely naive in our 
attitude of modesty. Perhaps we were deceit- 
fully demure—maybe the girls of to-day are 
really more honest. Who is there to say? 

I am not defending that thing we used to call 
modesty. Perhaps it was not in reality modesty; 
maybe it was only an acute form of self- 
consciousness, and perhaps it should have been 
abolished. No doubt it should, since it has been. 
But I am wondering if life can possibly seem to 
our blasé young people such a grand and fine 
adventure as it seemed to us, when the men 
used to seek and find the women 
in secluded places and under con- 
ditions that offered those diffi- 
culties and mysteries that make 
an adventure something that is 
worth while. 

Of course this may be a totally 
unworth-while thought. Thevery 
frankness, the fearlessness, the 
boldness of the women of the 
present time may be a much finer 
and more honest thing than the 
“modesty” of the past. And, 
surely, honesty is what we want. 
But it comes to me sometimes 
with a most unpleasant qualm 
of premonition that a certain 
despondency follows too much frankness. It 
occurs to me that perhaps after all, though cour- 
age and venturing and the casting off of old 
hampering conditions are fine, there is bound 
to come a time when we reach the limit and 
become blasé; and life is not much worth while 
after we become blasé. 


OMETIMES I see something in the faces of 
young men around the streets in towns and 
small cities which brings me an unpleasant sug- 
gestion of premature understandings and expe- 
riences that have made them already a little 
bored with life. 

We have played upon the emotions of the 
young unmercifully lately. The ‘‘ movies” have 
a decided tendency toward developing prema- 
ture emotions—and to wearing them out. The 
female face and figure has been so exploited in 
the “‘movies” that I should think young men 
might be horribly bored with 
it. We see young men and 
women sitting side by side 
through exhibitions that 
would have almost killed our 
mothers. 

Were our mothers wholly 
wrong? What process has the 
human mind undergone— 
what sort of vulcanizing— 
that makes a thing that was 
preposterous forty years ago 
on high moral grounds quite 
right to-day on the same 
grounds? 

I do not wish to appear as 
an alarmist, but I can’t help 
thinking that the extreme Gauss which 
women feel for the exposure of their bodies is 
a revolutionary symptom. It must be caused 
by some substratum of unrest. Will it result in 
a race of amazons? 

Now I ask this question in all seriousness, 
not meaning to use the word ‘‘amazon”’ in an 
offensive sense. 

There is no denying the fact that woman has 
been on a long march toward some new des- 
tiny. While we still have millions of women 
in the old-fashioned walks of life—that is, 
at home, cooking, cleaning, bearing children, 
dressing plainly and holding to the old ideals of 
modesty—we cannot deny that this is not the 
tendency of the age. 





Straws show 
which way the 
wind blows, and 
one has only to 
travel about a 
little to notice how 
very frank and self- 
reliant and uncon- 
scious girls are to- 
day in this new 
fashion of disre- 
garding exposures 
we once thought it 
unladylike or even 
criminal to make. 

Much of this expose of the female body is due 
to our growing passion for comfort. We have no 
patience any more with bodily discomfort. If 
it is hot we just take off our clothes—at least 
the women do. Much of this is due doubtless to 
the fact that women for the most part live in 
overheated houses. They cannot endure the 
warm clothing they formerly wore. 

There is much to be said in praise of the short 
skirt. I remember with disgust the trailing gar- 
ments in which women used to sweep floors and 
streets. A woman was necessarily a helpless 
creature then when she went from home. Men 
realized on sight that they would have to assist 
her if she got around at all. But it seems to me 
we might have struck a happy medium. Of 
course all of us who like the golden mean of life 
do select this happy medium, which can always 
be found in dress as in everything else. 





HE disposition of youth is to go to extremes. 

Their adventurous spirit, the exuberance of 
animal life, the sense of novelty—everything— 
leads them on to do daring things. This im- 
pulse in young women finds expression in dress 
because they lack certain opportunities to vent 
the natural ‘“‘sportiness” that seems a part of 
youth. 

The boy finds his outlet in smoking a cigar- 
ette, driving beyond the speed limit with his 
muffler open, and doing other things even more 
sporty. 

The girl then shortens her frock and finds a 
still more conspicuous pair of boots and a blouse 
more “‘sheer”’ than all that have gone before. 

The boudoir effects one sees in public places 
in rural parts are really quite demoralizing, and 
one can’t help wondering why grown-up folks— 
parents—do not curb instead of encourage this 
extreme laxity. 

There is one thing of which I wish to remind 
parents, and that is the great fact that young 
people will find a way to have a good time, and 
that strangely enough good times flourish best 
under some parental restraint. Our weakness in 
giving the reins to our girls and allowing them 
to go to the length of their tether in this ebulli- 
tion of feminine courage which manifests itself 
in positive nudity will, I am afraid, bear some 
very unpleasant consequences. Maybe not, of 
course. Perhaps I am wrong. 

Perhaps we are returning to the customs of 
the ancients, when the gods and goddesses came 
down to earth clothed in pink clouds and show- 
ers of gold and rainbows, when their loves were 
frankly discussed and life was a sort of open-air 
affair of classic figures and diaphanous draperies. 

But one fact remains: Always and ever, the 
girl or the woman who does not affect these 
exposes, which seem deliberate though they may 
be only unconscious, is exercising the better 
taste, living along that golden mean of life which 
I believe marks the happier, more satisfying 
pathway. No matter what may be fashionable 
or popular, we have always ourselves to consult 
and to satisfy. It seems to me that deep in the 
heart of a real woman must abide some love 
of the old-fashioned thing called ‘‘ modesty.” 
There must be somewhere about us a preference 
for the old-fashioned love story that contem- 
plates being just a little bit “bashful” in “his” 
presence. Isn’t it better so? 


MUST tell you a little story of vanity as I 

saw it expressed yesterday. I met a woman 
who had had the misfortune to lose one of her 
legs. She was supported on a crutch. 
But her skirt was fashionably short 
and on the one foot that was left she 
wore a high white boot. 

I am afraid this is too pathetic to 
laugh about. But I was seized with 
hysterics at the sight and had to go 
away and sit with my back turned— 
it was at a railway station—while I 
gave way to an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter. For days I had been gaz- 
ing on the uninterrupted spectacle 
of freakily shod feet. I had seen foot 
gear of every imaginable variety ex- 
posed in show windows, so here was 
the climax—the woman giving all 
she had to give to the complexity of 
one problem, aiding fully all she could with the 
one foot she-possessed ! 

I have been thinking for a long time that we 
need a good dip of adversity to get us back 
again to some form of common sense. Perhaps 
we are going to get it. Meanwhile, cannot we 
older people convince the girls that there is a 
time for wearing their sheer clothes, their pretty 
hose and their white and gray and mode and 
even particolored shoes, but may we not keep 
these bedroom effects off the streets a little for 
the sake of the girls themselves, and of the boys 
in khaki so numerous in most of our cities? 


Jk Moment. he inlaw Recon 
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FISH—A Yuin-the-HHar Food 


The U. S. Food Administration urges you to serve 
fish oftener, and to use more milk—for patriotic 
reasons—for health—for economy. Try serving 
delicious creamed fish, satisfying chowders, and 
other nourishing, appetizing fish dishes prepared 
with Borden’s Evaporated Milk. 

The nourishment in Borden’s Evaporated Milk 
—pure, rich cow’s milk with part of the mois- 
ture removed —reinforces the nutriment of fish. 


It does so at less cost than you would pay for an 
additional quantity of fish—the milk itself adds 
extra nourishment. 

Borden’s Evaporated Milk cuts the cost of 
cooking wherever it is used. Pure—wholesome — 
convenient — it is particularly suitable for the hali- 
but recipe given below. The proof is in the trying. 


te. C. Fut, ace 


a 


Specialist in Home Economics 
Lecturer on Domestic Science 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY, 296 Borden Building, New York 


Halibut With Green Pepper Cream Sauce 


For a family of six, allow two pounds of halibut in the piece. 
Put it on to boil in a quart of moderately warm water, containing 
a teaspoonful of salt and a teaspoonful of mixed pickle spice. Bring 
water to boiling point quickly and then simmer gently until the 
fish separates easily from the bones, about 30 minutes. Drain, 
reserving the liquor for a cream of fish soup, and serve with green 
pepper cream sauce. If a fish rack is not at hand, wrap the fish 
in cheesecloth before boiling to preserve the shape. 


Green Pepper Cream Sauce 


Melt one and a half tablespoonfuls of butter substitute in a sauce- 
pan and stir in a minced green pepper. Cook gently until the 
pepper is soft but not brown, then add one and a half table- 
spoonfuls of corn starch, one teaspoonful of salt and a fourth tea- 
spoonful each of celery salt and paprika. Gradually pour in 
three-fourths cupful of Borden’s Evaporated Milk mixed with 
one and one-fourth cupfuls of boiling water. Stir constantly, 
let the sauce boil for two or three minutes, and serve. 


Mrs. Allen’s Conservation Recipes are printed in folder form. Every housewife should have them. 
Just send us a card and we'll forward them immediately. 


| Evaporated Milk 
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yo find this five passenger 

Model 90 Overland expresses 
their thrift spirit without lowering 
their standards of refinement. 


Famed for its economy and eff- 
ciency, Model 90 is equally popular 
because of its beauty, roominess, 
comfort and complete accommo- 
dations. 


In addition, Model 90 owners 
have an equity in the Willys- 
Overland policy of fair treatment 
and nation-wide service which is a 
permanent protection. 

Five Points of Overland Superiority: 
Appearance, Performance 
Comfort, Service and Price 

Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys- Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 
Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 
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VAN RAALTE 
C Veils> 


ATCH the sparkle of your 

eyes, the allure of your smile. 
—the dozen and one unguessed . 
graces revealed in your face by a 
becoming Van Raalte Veil. 

And don’t forget that all Van 
Raalte veils wash without wearing 
—Stretch without tearing—Out- 
last three ordinary veils. 

E. & Z. VAN RAALTE 


Fifth Avenue at 16th Street, New York City 
Look for thas little white ticket 











Mary Beckwith’s 
tlow She Solved It 
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HE stood there in the big store’s 
‘Misses’ Cloak and Suit De- 
partment,’ a slight figure, utter 
dismay showing in her brown 
eyes and in the droop of her 
shoulders. She had intended to 
buy a much-needed winter suit. 

“Here’s an attractive little 

model, ” the salesgirl had started in. The “‘at- 
tractive little model” proved to be a perfectly 
plain blue serge suit, none too warm and none 
too fine—and priced at $45! 

‘“T’d like to see something a little less expen- 
sive,’’ answered Mary Beckwith, feeling rather 
faint. And suits a little less expensive were 
produced, shoddy in material, overtrimmed 
with cheap fur and cotton velvet or fancy but- 
tons. A peep at the price tickets, nevertheless, 
revealed $39.50 and $35; the cheapest, at $25, 
was ‘“‘awful,”? as Mary characterized it. The 
salesgirl looked at her curiously. ‘‘They’re go- 
ing to be twice as high next year,” she con- 
tributed cheerfully. ‘‘ Miss Shannon, our buyer, 
says everybody ought to buy enough now to 
cover ’em for two years.” 

Mary Beckwith turned to go away feeling 
literally “stumped.” This little shopping ex- 
perience was just one of a series of unpleasant 
surprises that had kept her living really from 
*“hand to mouth,” from pay day to pay day. 

That morning last spring when Tom, her 
husband, after months of evident distress of 
mind, with her consent had gone to enlist in 
Uncle Sam’s Army, so he could “feel like a 
man again,” she had figured carefully and 
cheerfully how she and little Tom Junior could 
get along. She had sent big Tom off with a 
real smile and the light of love and pride in her 
eyes, first to the training camp, then the last 
farewell at the big embarkation camp, with 
plump little Tom Junior clasping his father 
around one khaki-clad leg. ‘Don’t worry 
about us, Tom,” she had said, and smiled 
bravely up at him again. 

















LL her old skill at the typewriter returned 
after a few days in the familiar orderly 
hum of a big office. She was getting a better 
salary than she had ever made before her mar- 
riage too. 

“We're managing just beautifully,” she 
wrote Tom exultantly at the end of the first 
month—WHEN 

First, the landlord adroitly raised her rent. 

Then, last week, she had been looking over 
Tom Junior’s little winter clothes, which she 
thought would certainly “do” another season, 
to find he had fairly burst out of them during 
the summer. She had tried on his woolly little 
winter coat ‘just to see’’—and saw an inch of 
pudgy little wrist below each sleeve. He made 
a comical little figure in it, with that “stuffed” 
look around his fat little tummy. Over winter 
underwear, that coat simply would not go on. 
She gave it to the Belgians. “I feel exactly 
like spanking you, Tom Junior,” she said with 
tears in her eyes, giving him a kiss and a warm 
squeeze to disprove it. 

His trudging little step wore out shoes as if 
they were paper; in fact, her own shoes re- 
quired $2 half soles with quite awful frequency. 
As for bread-and-butter bills—as Mary herself 
would say, “draw the curtain!” 
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So this particular afternoon Mary Beckwith 
realized for the first time that she was nol get- 
ting along all right. Her salary and Tom’s al- 
lotment were barely paying running expenses. 

What would she do for clothes that she just 
could not attempt to make after a day’s work 
at the office? And extra needs that the winter 
was sure to bring? And the Liberty Bonds, the 
Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A. that every self- 
respecting American must help along? Suppose 
she or Tom Junior should be sick? 

And right then and there Mary Beckwith 
made up her mind it was time she joined the 
ranks of certain teachers and business girls, 
and school and college girls, and mothers, and 
other soldiers’ wives, who are banded together 
to solve just such worrying lack-of-money prob- 
lems, and who earn the extra dollars they need 
themselves, in spare moments, right here in The 
Girls’ Club of THE LApres’ Home JourNAL! 


HAT’S why I am telling you about Mary 

Beckwith. There’s nothing unusual in her 
experience of finding that both ends refuse to 
meet in these days! But it 7s unusual to find a 
way to turn a few hours’ spare time into twenty- 
five extra dollars, which is the amount she re- 
ceived from The Girls’ Club in less than two 
weeks after she joined us! And she will double 
the amount in another two weeks! And this is 
a Club which is open to you (since you are a 
HoME JourNAL reader). And ours is a way for 
earning extra money—so interesting and differ- 
ent from any housework, or office or school- 
room routine, it doesn’t seem like ‘“‘work”’ at 
all—which would just be the thing for you, to 
fit into your spare minutes, if you would care 
to join us and earn extra dollars too! 


Buying new clothes is just one of the hun- 
dreds of things these plucky and patriotic and 
interesting girls and women are doing with the 
money they make so pleasantly in The Girls’ 
Club! They are paying for hundreds of dollars’ 
worth of Liberty Bonds, they are giving gen- 
erously to the Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A. 


I could tell you about many another little 
wife who comes to her husband’s rescue, and so 
many business girls and teachers who are mak- 
ing five dollars a week to fifty dollars a month 
in The Girls’ Club to add to their salaries. 


Now What is This Girls’ Club? 


It is a very companionable organization of 
the nicest sort of girls and women who have 
discovered this successful way of earning extra 
money in spare time. Any Home JouRNAL 
reader who wants to join us is made very wel- 
come indeed. There are no dues of any kind. 


Can You Join Us? 


Indeed you can! A friend told Mary Beck- 
with about us—and I am here ready and will- 
ing to tell you how to earn twenty-five extra 
dollars in two weeks as she did, if you will just 
write and ask me. There is a wonderful op- 
portunity in the Club this month. Sit down 
now and write to me. Address me as the 
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Tue Laptes’ Home JourRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


You Can Pay for a Liberty Bond This Way! 










No.651 ; 
$13.75 Sutin Dress 
Others Navy or 
$6.95 up Taupe. 





Send for it TODAY. It’s FREE! 





Apostcard will bringyou your copy ofour 


BEAUTIFUL FASHION ALBUM 
OF FIFTH AVENUE STYLES 
FOR FALL AND WINTER 


Chic Velvet 
Hat. Brim 
up inback. 





Sand with 
brown 
crown, 
Navy with 
Copenhagen 
or all black 




















$1.95 up 





HIS unusually artistic book contains 
over two hundred Photographs of 
the season's most exclusive gar- 

ments taken from Life and reproduced 

in the new, rich brown gravure. , 





Now, more ~— ever, when prices are 


so high, you'l preciate the savings 
made possible 7c 7 baie 


DIRECT FROM 
THE MANUFACTURERS AT 
} WHOLESALE PRICES 


plus a small amount to cover 
the cost of handling single sales. 


The garments are the very ones fashion- 
able NewYork women are now buying at 
our exclusive Fifth Avenue retail show- 
rooms. When you order from our new 
catalog you're protected by our guaran- 
tee of Satisfaction or Money Back. 


We prepay all mail and express charges. 


| NOTICE 
Our beautiful free catalog is yours 
for the asking. Send for it TODAY 
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Cheviot Coat Navy or B 
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HAMILTON 


Send Postcard for Free Catalog TO-DAY to 


Department A-1O, 307 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 
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Overnight Cookery 
The Breakfast That Cooks While You Sleep 
By Marion | 


IRELESS cooking, like every 
truly great principle, is very 
simple. Fireless cooking does 
not mean cooking without fire, 
because the cooker does not 
furnish its own heat any more 
than a refrigerator supplies its 
own ice. The walls of the fire- 
less cooker keep the heat in just as the walls 
of a good refrigerator keep the heat out. 

There must be fire to put the heat in the 
cooker. But once the heat goes into the cooker, 
which requires but little fire and but little 
time, the fireless cooker retains it and the heat 
continues the cooking process. 

A fireless cooker not only saves fuel, energy 
and time, but produces at the same time the 
added economy of more thoroughly cooked 
food without possible loss by evaporation or 
burning. The amount of liquid actually re- 
quired for the cooking should be placed with 
the food in the cooker. Seasonings should be 
added after the foods have reached the boiling 
point on the range and are ready to be placed 
in the cooker. It will be found a saving in fuel 
if radiators for browning and baking can be 
kept moderately warm all the time. 


Flummery for the Children 


MX two cupfuls of stecl-cut oatmeal with 
eight cupfuls of cold water; bring to the 
boiling point, cook for fifteen minutes, add 
one teaspoonful of salt, place in the cooker and 
leave it overnight. 

In the morning add one cupful of stoned 
dates cut into small pieces, one tablespoonful 
of butter and two tablespoonfuls of sirup, or 
honey. Cool, and serve with cream. 


Barley Mush 


TIR one cupful of barley meal into five cup- 

fuls of boiling water, being careful not to 

let it lump. Cook for ten minutes; add two 

teaspoonfuls of salt, and place the mush in the 
cooker and leave it overnight. 

Cereals require long, slow cooking, and by the 

use of a fireless cooker many hours of gas, coal 
or oil are thoughtfully saved. 


Dried Fruits 


RIED fruits, such as apples, apricots, 

peaches, prunes and cherries, require long, 
slow cooking and a little sugar. Wash all dried 
fruit carefully. Put it into one of the cooker 
utensils and cover it with cold water, using two 
cupfuls of fruit to three cupfuls of water. 
Bring to the boiling point on the range and 
simmer for fifteen minutes. Then place in the 
fireless cooker and leave overnight. 





Scrapple 


CRAPE and clean a hog’s head; then split 

it and take out the eyes and brains. Clean 
the ears and scrape them well. Put all into one 
of the cooker utensils, cover with plenty of 
cold water, bring to the boiling point, cook for 
fifteen minutes, place in the cooker and leave 
it allday. In the evening lift out the meat and 
bones into a colander. Remove the bones and 
chop the meat fine. Skim off the grease from 
the water in which the meat was boiled, and 
return the chopped meat to the pan and water. 
Season to taste with salt, pepper and powdered 
herbs, and bring to the boiling point. Stir in 
enough corn meal and buckwheat flour, in 
equal quantities, to make the mixture of the 
consistency of corn-meal mush. Cook quickly 
for five minutes, stirring constantly, and put it 
into the cooker, allowing it to remain over- 
night. In the morning it will be ready to slice 
hot for breakfast. 


Boiled Samp 


[ence hominy, or samp, requires so much 
long cooking that the fireless cooker offers 
the only way to avoid undue expense for fuel. 
Cover one cupful of samp, or hominy, with 
cold water and allow it to soak for six hours. 
Drain, and add five cupfuls of boiling water; 
cook for fifteen minutes; add two teaspoonfuls 
of salt, and place the samp in the cooker and 
leave it overnight. This is excellent served 
very hot for breakfast with butter, salt and 
pepper in place of baked potatoes. 


Steamed Raisin Bread 


NTO a bowl sift one cupful and a half of 

corn meal, one cupful of rye meal, half a 
cupful of oat flour, half a teaspoonful of salt 
and one teaspoonful and a half of baking soda; 
add two-thirds of a cupful of molasses, or 
sirup, one cupful each of milk and water and 
one cupful of seeded raisins. Mix well and pour 
into a greased mold. 

Cover the mold and place it in a fireless- 
cooker pail in enough warm water to come two- 
thirds of the way up the mold. Bring it quickly 


Harris Neil . 


to the boiling point and boil for thirty minutes. 
Place in the cooker and leave it overnight. 


Stewed Beef Kidney 


WASH a beef kidney and scald it for three 
minutes in boiling water. Then dry it and 
cut it into slices, removing the fat. Dust each 
slice with flour, and season with salt, pepper 
and paprika. Melt four tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter substitute in one of the cooker pans; when 
hot, put in the pieces of kidney, add one table- 
spoonful of chopped onion, and fry until 
browned on all sides. Add one cupful and a 
half of stock or water, one tablespoonful of 
catchup and two skinned and chopped toma- 
toes, and stir until boiling. Simmer for five 
minutes and place in the cooker overnight. 


Meat Loaf 


HROUGH a meat chopper put two pounds 

and a half of inexpensive cut of meat and 
a quarter of a pound of salt pork; add half a 
teaspoonful of pepper, two teaspoonfuls of salt, 
one teaspoonful of grated onion, one cupful of 
sifted bread crumbs, half a cupful of boiling 
water and threé-quarters of a cupful of milk. 
Mix well, bring to the boiling point in a fireless 
cooker pan and place in the cooker overnight. 
Serve hot cut into slices. This may also be 
used for hearty sandwiches for an outdoor 
worker’s luncheon. 
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Baked Beans for Breakfast 


ASH one pint of small round beans and 

soak them in cold water from morning 
until night. Drain them, then cover them 
with fresh water and place them over the fire 
in one of the cooker utensils. Let them simmer 
for thirty minutes. Pour off the water and 
prepare a quarter of a pound of salt pork. 
Scrape the pork, cut off one slice and put it in 
the beans, pushing it down to the bottom of the 
pan. Score the remainder and place it in the 
middle of the beans, rind side up. 

Mix one teaspoonful of salt with half a tea- 
spoonful of white pepper, one tablespoonful of 
molasses or sirup, one tablespoonful of brown 
sugar and one cupful of boiling water, and pour 
this over the beans, adding enough more water 
to come to the top of the beans. Now cover 
the pan and let its contents come to the boiling 
point, then put the pan into a larger pan of 
boiling water. Cover with the lid and allow 
to boil for twenty minutes, and put the whole 
into the fireless cooker overnight. 


Stuffed Apples 


IPE and core six apples, fill the cavities 

with brown sugar flavored with lemon 
juice and place them in the fireless cooker pan; 
add three-quarters of a cupful of hot water, 
place on the fire, bring to the boiling point and 
place in the fireless cooker overnight. 


Codfish Pie 


a greased cooker pan place layers of 
flaked and freshened codfish and boiled rice 
or liberty macaroni; season each layer with 
salt, pepper and melted butter substitute; pour 
over enough milk to cover, sprinkle with bread 
crumbs and dot with pieces of butter substi- 
tute. Bring to boiling point, cover, and place 
in the cooker overnight. 


Liver and Bacon 


V IPE one pound of calf’s liver and tie it 

in shape. Cover with a few slices of fat 
bacon. Place the liver in one of the cooker 
pans; add three tablespoonfuls of butter sub- 
stitute, one teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoon- 
ful of pepper, one small onion, chopped, one 
tablespoonful of chopped parsley and one cup- 
ful of boiling stock or water; bring to boiling 
point, simmer for five minutes, cover, and place 
in the cooker overnight. 


Potatoes With Onions 


PASE and slice one quart of potatoes. Dice 
two small onions. Place a layer of the 
potatoes in the cooker pail; add a layer of 
onions, and repeat until the potatoes and 
onions are used up; season each layer with 
salt, pepper and paprika. Dissolve one bou- 
illon cube in two cupfuls of hot milk and pour 
this over the potatoes and onions; add one 
tablespoonful of butter substitute, bring to a 
boil, cover, and place in the cooker overnight. 


Coffee 


RESH coffee may be made after dinner at 

night and poured into a bottle that, keeps 
coffee hot, corked at once and set aside over- 
night. The beverage will retain its original 
heat and may be served hot for breakfast with- 
out delay. 














Personality and Charm 
In an Economical Dress 


& a true patriot you will respond 


to the government’s call for 
economy. But you need not sacrifice 
personal appearance or wear inferior 
clothes to be economically dressed. 


The smart, all-wool navy, serge 
dress, No. 101, illustrated above at 
$19.75 (in sizes 14 to 44) is an 
excellent example of both the style 
and economy you will always find 
in Virginia Dare Dresses. 


And this is but one of the many 
beautiful Virginia Dare styles in 
serge, silk or satin for the woman 
who wants to look as young as she 
feels. 


There are Virginia Dare Dresses for 
the young miss or mature matron; 
for the slender type or the stout 
woman—each desirable, well made 
and reasonably priced — each truly a 
dress with personality. 

Virginia Dare Dresses always carry this 


label. You'll find it a sure guide to dress 
satisfaction and economy. 


Mave in USA. 
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Read Dorothy Dix’s Advice 


Send for the Fall and Winter style book — and 
read Dorothy Dix’s article on clothes. This 
famous authority gives some very sound advice 
on your selection of clothes for the coming season. 
The book contains many attractive illustrations 
of by meer Dare Dresses and is free on request. 
Send for your copy and the name of the Virginia 
Dare store in your vicinity. Address Dept. A. 


15 East , 26th St., New York City 
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SNOW DRIFT 
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sett Me, 


Do you know ‘how much better | 


shortening 2s 


when it is really fresh? 


Snowdrift is pure, rich, vegetable fat—white 
and sweet and fresh. 

Snowdrift is sweet—what you mean when 
you say “sweet” cream. Snowdrift is fresh 
—as you use the word to describe new-laid 
eggs. You know how much nicer eggs 
and butter and cream are when they are 
fresh. Did you ever stop to think that a// 
shortening is fat, and is just as much better 
when ?t is fresh, too? 

In its new air-tight package Snowdrift is 
sweet and fresh when you open it in your 
own kitchen. 

After it is opened Snowdrift “keeps” just 
as well and as long as any other shortening. 
Its advantage is that it is fresh when you 
start to use it. Its air-tight package pro- 
tects its purity and freshness, as no other 
package could, while it is on its way to your 
grocer and from your grocer’s store to you. 


vegetable shorten 


This freshness makes a great difference. 
Try Snowdrift and see if you don’t agree. 

Your grocer has it or can quickly get it 
for you. 

It comes in /full-weight packages—2, 4 
and 8 pounds. 

As you open the package you see why it 
was named Snowdrift. 

This whiteness is a symbol of its pur- 
ity. Snowdrift zs as pure and clean as it 
looks. 

Snowdrift is rich, vegetable fat and noth- 
ing else. If you have never cooked with vege- 
table shortening before, the Food Adminis- 
tration has done you a service in suggesting 
that you try it now. 

As you use Snowdrift you will be pleased 
with its creaminess. It doesn’t get too hard 
in winter or too soft in summer. We are 
proud of Snowdrift’s “texture,” as we call 


Ing 


it. You will find it a delicate shortening — 
as you speak of “delicate” cake. 

‘Try it in cake. Snowdrift is rich and 
delicate enough for your choicest recipe. Fry 
in it. Snowdrift is not only an economical 
frying fat, but has many other advantages. 
It will not retain odor or taste — not even of 
fish or onions. In deep frying use it over 
and over again. 

Use Snowdrift just as you would any other 
shortening except, when you use it in place 
of butter, use a quarter less (Snowdrift is all 
pure fat) and add a little salt (Snowdrift is 
not salted), 

Perhaps Snowdrift won’t really make you 
a better cook, but the family are likely to 
think so because Snowdrift makes everything 
taste a little better and cost a little less. 


SOUTHERN COTTON OIL TRADING COMPANY 
120 Broadway, New York 
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Filled with sweetness, fragile, crisp, 
here’s joy in every bite. 


The verdict of these sparkling eyes— 
**Perfetto tastes just right.’’ 


CREAMY, delicious filling between toothsome’ walls 
of crispness—that’s the Perfetto Wafer. Served with 
ice cream, fruits, tea, or lemonade, Perfetto Sugar Wafers 
add just the right touch to the daintily arranged luncheon. The 
package contains three flavors—vanilla, lemon, chocolate. 


Perfetto Sugar Wafers are just one of the many kinds of Sun- 
shine Biscuits. Sunshine Graham Crackers, Yum Yums, and 
Lemon Snaps, sweet and deliciously flavored, meet the need 
of the hour for wheat-saving. The wide variety of Sunshine 
Biscuits offers a tempting selection f6r ‘any ‘war-time menu. 


Sold in sealed packages or in bulk by the pound 


JoosE-WiLes Biscurr (OMPANY 
Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits Branches in over 100 Cities 
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Thrift Suits for Boys 


A “thrift suit for boys” is a suit which looks well, wears 
well, lasts a long time and may be bought at a moderate 
price. 

A “thrift suit for boys” is a suit which helps to conserve 
the World’s supply of wool. 


The Real “Thrift Suit”—a suit which accomplishes all 
of the foregoing—is any suit made of 


CROMPTON 
ALL-WEATHER CORDUROY 


“Cravenette” Finished 


This Corduroy repeatedly has proved to mothers that they can economize on 
their boys’ clothing and at the same time give them suits which they are proud 
to wear and which outwear suits made of any other material. 


CROMPTON ALL-WEATHER CORDUROY—the kind with the“Cravenette” 
Finish —especially made to. stand long wear by its protection against water 
damage, is the Corduroy used by the better class manufacturers of boys’ suits. 


Look for the ‘‘CROMPTON ALL-WEATHER’”’ name—the mark of highest quality 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND COMPANY, Inc. 
31 East 31st Street, New York 














A Demonstration Platform May be Used Instead of Booths 


Food Fair in Your lown 


N PLACE of the usual series of small 
separate bazaars, why not invite all local 
organizations to :pool¢interests and hold a 

Patriotic Food Fair*that*will enlist the services 
of the community and accomplish a valuable 
constructive work? Begin by getting together 
a little group of public-spirited men and 
women and selecting a temporary chairman 
and a nominating committee. Then issue a 
call for a community meeting to approve the 
project and elect permanent officers. This can 
be done through the press, by posting notices 
in public places, and by word of mouth. 

When the meeting convenes let the tempo- 
rary chairman briefly explain the scope and 
purpose of the proposed fair, and ask for a 
rising vote as to whether or not it shall be 
undertaken. If approved, the names presented 
by the nominating committee will then be 
voted upon and a president, a vice president 
and a secretary-treasurer elected. The presi- 
dent may then appoint the necessary commit- 
tees, which will comprise the following: (1) 
Arrangements and decorations; (2) publicity 
and printing; (3) exhibits and demonstrations; 
(4) entertainment. 

Committee No. 1 will first of all secure the 
largest available hall in which to hold the fair. 
A long room is preferable to a square one, and 
if possible there should be a smaller connecting 
room in which the daily entertainment pro- 
gram may be given. 

As soon as the location and date of the fair 
are settled, Committee No. 2 will begin its 
work, adopting the publicity methods listed: 

(1) Arrange for sale of tickets by school 
children, stores and members of all committees. 

(2) Have the art class of the high school 
design posters for store windows. 

(3) Insert weekly advertisements and read- 
ing notices in local newspapers. 

(4) Distribute. handbills over a fifty-mile 
radius in all directions. This may be done by 
Boy Scouts in 
decorated and 
appropriately 
placarded auto- 
mobiles. Deco- 
rated bicycles 
may be used to 


* cover the imme- 


diate vicinity. 

Not the least 
of the advertis- 
ing committee’s 
duties will be 
the compiling 
of the official 
program, which 
will contain: 

(1) The enter- 
tainment pro- 
gram for each 
session, as ar- 
ranged by Com- 
mittee No. 4. 

(2) Recipes 
for all dishes to 
bedemonstrated; 


collected. by Let the Hall’s Columns Support Section Signs ened aay 


CommitteeNo.3. 

(3) Advertisements of food manufacturers 
and local dealers; secured by Committee No. 2. 

(4) A few introductory paragraphs by the 
State Food Commissioner. 

A charge of five or ten cents a copy and the 
sale of advertising space will make the program 
a source of revenue. Arrange through the 
Woman’s Council for National Defense for a 
supply of Government literature on different 
food subjects for free distribution. 


Exhibits and Demonstrations 


HE first act of Committee No. 3 will be to 

write to manufacturers of the substitute 
foods whose use is being urged by the National 
Food Administration as a conservation meas- 
ure, offering exhibition space at a moderate 
rental—say twenty-five dollars—and inviting 
each to send a demonstrator. Arrangements 
also should be made for the sale of displayed 
products, either on,a commission basis or 
through outright purchase at wholesale rates 
and resale at the regular market prices. 

If the hall is wide enough the best plan will 
be to arrange the local exhibits and manufac- 
turers’ booths along either side, from front to 
back, with small rectangular inclosures down 
the center, placed side to side with space enough 
between for people to pass. In these inclosures 
the recipes will be demonstrated. 


Emphasize the community idea by letting 
members of the school classesin domestic sci- 
ence (under the direction of their teachers) and 
the famous cooks, of which every town and vil- 
lage hasits quota, serve as demonstrators inthe 
central booths or inclosures. By making these 
booths about twelve feet long and eight feet 
wide, a demonstrator and a helper may work 
at each end. Placards should be displayed in 
each booth, giving the numbers of the recipes 
being demonstrated, so that the onlookersmay 
follow the printed directions in their programs. 
The equipment will consist of oil stoves, the 
necessary Cooking utensils and an ample supply 
of small paper Cups or plates and tiny spoons 
of tin or waxed cardboard. 


How to Classify the Displays 


fe: purpose of the fair being primarily 
educational—that is, to spread the knowl- 
edge of how to render palatable the foods that 
should and must be eaten from motives of both 
patriotism and thrift—it will be advisable to 
divide the display space into sections and fea- 
ture in each a single type of substitute foods. 
This will result approximately as follows: 
“WaT To Eatin PLACE oF MEAT.” (1) 
Fish. (2) Dried milk. (3) Cottage cheese, (4) 
Dried beans and peas. (5) Nuts. 
If impossible to display living or even fresh 
fish, show it canned, dried, smoked and salted. 
“ Deuictovs‘ Eats’ THAT SavE THE WHEAT.” 
(1) All forms of cereals that can be substi- 
tuted for wheat. Of chief importance will be 
rye, barley, rice, potato, corn, soy bean, oat 
and peanut flour; cornstarch and corn meals. 
(2) A demonstration of the use of a hand 
mill for grinding whole grains in the home. 
(3) Breads,cakesand pastry madewith wheat 
substitutes. These may be offered for sale. 
“*SucARLEss SwEETs.” (1) Sugarless can- 
dies, cookies, cakes and icings. (2) Corn and 
maple _ sirups, 
honey, molasses, 
dates,figs, raisins 
and confections 
made from the 
last three. Small 
samples of One 
or two varieties 
may be given 
away, and will 
help sales of the 
raw materials. 
*“In PLacE OF 
BUTTER AND 
Larp.” (1) Co- 
conut and pea- 
nut butters, (2) 
Peanut, cotton- 
seed and olive 
oils. (3) Vege- 
table shorten- 
ingsinsolidform, 
‘‘EATING 
WHAT You 
Have Put Up.” 


tablesandfruits, 

preserves, jellies 
and jams (featuring those sweetened with sugar 
substitutes) put up by local canning clubs, 
school children andhousewives. (2) Driedvege- 
tables and fruits contrasted with fresh and 
canned specimens to illustrate the difference in 
bulk. A huge pumpkin side by side with an 
equal weight that has been dried will arouse 
interest. War-Garden crops of winter vege- 
tables may be displayed, (3) The actual work 
of dehydrating should be demonstrated here, 
using the root crops and winter fruits and vege- 
tables. 


Entertainment 


NTERTAINMENT features should be 

changed at each session, the opening and 
closing programs being the most elaborate. 
Speakers on food conservation May be secured 
through the County Farm Bureau or the State 
Agricultural College. The other features 
should be furnished by the community, Pa- 
triotic drills by school children, Boy Scouts 
and Camp Fire Girls, patriotic readings and 
tableaux, and musical numbers by the best 
local talent may all be included, In many 
towns there is a school band or orchestra which 
may be Called upon to lend variety. Save the 
best speaker for/the closing session and let 
the remainder of the program be furnished by 
the community chorus, ending in a climax of 
enthusiasm by singing the national airs. 
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RYZON Peanut Butter Bread 


Barley fur, 1 level cupful Salt, 7 level teasponful 

Rice flour, 44 cupful Peanut Butur, %4 cupful 

Bran, 4 cupful Mili, 34 cupful 

RYZON, 4 level teaspoonfuls Egz, slightly beaten, 7 
Syrup, 4 tablupoonfuls 


Mix and sift dry ingredients; put in peanut butter, then add 
milk, egg and syrup to dry ingredients. Beat well and bake 
in a loaf in moderate oven about forty-five minutes. 





RYZON Oatmeal Macaroons 


Shortening, ¥ level tablespoon fuls Raw rolled oats, 2 level cupfisls 

Sugar, \% cupful Salt, 1 level teaspoonful 

Eggs, well beaten, 2 RYZON, 2 level teaspoon fuls 
Barley flour, 7 level tablespunful 


Beat eggs, add sugar, shortening, salt, oatmeal, flour and 
Ryzon. Mix thoroughly and drop from spoon on well-greased 
tin. Bake in a quick oven. These macaroons have a real nutty 
flavor. They make delicious tea cakes or light dessert. 


RYZON Rice Corn Bread 


Yellow cornmeal, 2 level cupfuls Eggs, 2 

Boiling water, 2 cupfuls Salt, Z level teaspwnful 
Milk, 7% cupfuls Fat, 2 level tablespoonfuls 
Cooked rice, 744 level cupfuls RYZON, 4 level teaspoonfuls 


Scald cornmeal with the boiling water, then add the milk, 
rice, salt, beaten eggs and fat. Sprinkle in the Ryzon and 
mix well. Bake in shallow pans about twenty minutes in a 
quick oven and serve before it cools. 








RYZON Cornmeal Fish Cakes 


Cold cornmeal mush, 2 lel cupfuls Egg, well beaten, 1 
Shridded fish. Z level cupful Salt, 1 level teaspoonful 
RYZON, 1 level uaspoonful 


Mix shredded fish (cold cooked fresh cod or halibut are excel- 
lent) with the cornmeal mush, add egg well beaten and Ryzon. 
Drop by spoonfuls into hot fat. Drain on paper. If using 
salt fish, pick it over and soak two or three hours to re- 
move salt, omitting the salt from recipe. These fish balls are 
easily prepared and compare favorably with those made from 
potatoes. 
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RYZON Rice Griddle Cakes 


Corn flour, Z level cupful Salt, 1 level teaspoonful 

Cooked rice, 34 cupful Sugar, 2 level teaspoonfuls 
RYZON, 3 level teaspoonfuls Milk, % cupful 

Egg, well beaten, 1 Melted butter, 1 level tablespoonful 


Mix and sift flour, salt, sugar and Ryzon. Add rice and 
melted butter, the egg (well beaten) and milk to make the 
batter. Beat well. Cook at once on a hot, well-greased griddle. 
Serve hot with butter and syrup. The addition of an extra 
egg makes these griddle cakes unusually delicious. 





Old Fashioned Goodies 
Baked in a Modern Way 


These old-time favorites are even more 
delicious when baked in the ‘‘ Ryzon way.’’ 


RyYZON recipes are scientific and modern: 
scientific in that only standard level measure- 
ments are used, which eliminate waste and 
insure successful results—modern in that 
the ingredients are carefully selected to meet 
existing conditions. 


When you bake with Ryzon you havea sense 
of security— it is uniform and dependable. 


Ryzon is still packed in the full pound, 
16-ounce package. At40c per pound, it is the 
economical as wellas ‘‘The Perfect Baking 


Powder.’”’ 


Cut out this page and hang it in your kitchen. 
These are the kinds of recipes in the Ryzon 
Baking Book — they have been especially pre- 
pared for the use of rice, corn, barley and 
oats, which are wholesome wheat substitutes. 


The new RYZON Baking Book ( original 
price $1.00) containing 250 practical 
recipes, many of comservation value and 
others easily adapted to present day needs, 
will be mailed postpaid upon receipt of 
30: in stamps or coin, except in Canada. 


GENERALCHEMICAL LO. 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 
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Endures Children’s Play the Live-Long Day 
Reduces Their Shoe Expense One-Third 


Guaranteed to ()utwear 


OTry~ 


(wo Ondinary Leather oles 


rome 


GENUINE LEATHER — THE TOUGHEST SOLE 


ORRY-KROME is a new, gen- 
uine Sole Leather, guaranteed 
to withstand the all-day romp- 

ing of little ones better than any other 
leather tanned. 


Mothers of ‘‘out-door”’ children 
who wear through their soles every 
few weeks will welcome this announce- 
ment. Because KORRY-KROME 
outwears ordinary leather two-to-one 
—all due to a wonderful new process 
of tanning. 


‘Shoe leather experts will testify 
that chrome leather (mineral tanned) 
will outwear vegetable- or bark- 
tanned leather in any test. This has 
been known for years. 


Practically all of the leather now 
used in shoe uppers is chrome or 
mineral tanned—whereas most of the 
soles have been tanned by the vege- 
table process. 


This is why the uppers have nearly 
always outworn the soles of your shoes 
in the past—but since the introduction 
of KORRY-KROME, the result has been 
reversed. 


Not until KORRY-KROME was perfected was 
chrome leather considered satisfactory for soling 
purposes. But now it may be had on several makes 
of shoes and at any shoe repairing shop. And it is 
rapidly taking its place on the finest shoes for men, 
women and children. 

Thinkoftheeconomyofusing KORRY-KROME. 

Any good pair of children’s uppers will stand at 
least one resoling. And if you insist on KORRY- 
KROME Soles, you should secure twice as long 
wear from the second soles as you received 
from the soles originally on the shoes. Because 
the ordinary vegetable-tanned soles will wear only 
one-half as — as KORRY-KROME. 


You fnow| Koery Keoam 


by the Name 


KORRY-KROME is made from the best parts of 
carefully selected hides and is for men, women and 
children. It comes in several thicknesses—is tough, 
resilient, permanently waterproof and comfortable. 


It is pure waste in these days of wartime economy 
and high shoe costs to throw away good uppers— 
each pair should be resoled until worn out. This 
practice will reduce the shoe expense of your family 
one-third. It will save one dollar out of three. 


How to Secure Korry-Krome 


Ask your shoe man for KORRY-KROME Leather 
Soles on the next shoes you buy, whatever the make. 
If he doesn’t have them, tell him to have them next 
time you ask for them. 


Insist on KORRY-KROME when you have your 
shoes resoled. Most good shoe men or repair shops 
have KORRY-KROME-— if not, they can secure a 
supply in a day or two from any leather supply house. 


If you have the least trouble in securing it, send 
us a dollar bill with your name and address and we 
will send you two sets of children’s half soles and heels, 
or one set of half soles and heels adult’s size. Be sure 
to give the size of shoe. Any repair man will attach 
these soles and heels. 


Korry-Krome Book Free 


This interesting little book, ““One Way to Save Money,”’ 
will save money for many people. It explains how “KORRY- 
KROME” cuts family shoe expense from 25% to 50% and 
how it gives better shoe service. Sent free on receipt of post 
card request. Write for it to-day. 


Corry, Penna. 
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What Becomes of the Things You 
Cut and Roll and Knit and Sew 


Your Red Cross Articles Travel Thousands of Miles From Your Hands 
to the Men Who Need Them 


PHOTO. BY PAUL THOMPSON : 5 Da. —— 


~~ : 
It May be the Bandage You Roll That The Garment You Stitch Will Help to The Sweaters and Socks You Knit Will 
Will Save a Life at the Front-Line Dress- Make Comfortable a Wounded Man at Feel Good to the Boy Who Stands Guard 
ing Station a Base Hospital at a Cold, Bleak Post 


i a scl 








tia, 
PHOTO, BY PAUL THOMPSON PHOTO. BY STOKES 


Your Red Cross Chapter Headquarters The Next Step is Packing and Starting Some of the Knitted Things are Distrib- 
is Like a Great Funnel Into Which the Chapter Boxes. Some of Them May uted “Over Here” for the Men to Use 
Americans Pour Their Services and Gifts Journey From 6000 to 12,000 Miles in Cold Camps or in Traveling Overseas 











PHOTO. BY PAUL THOMPSON 


From Your Chapter Rooms the Boxes Go The Surgical Dressings You Made May 
to Divisional Headquarters and Then to be on This Big Truck Taking the Boxes 
Huge Warehouses at Ports of Shipment From the Warehouse to the Steamer 


On the Way “Over.” 25,000,000 Sur- 
gical Dressings and 5,200,000 Hospital 
Supplies and Garments Have Crossed 








fae THOMPSON 7 
Your Box May Find Lodgment as One Red Cross Freight Trains to the Front 
of 20,000 in an American Warehouse Carry Also Our Supplies; 3500 French 
in Paris. It Must Now Get Into Use War Hospitals Alone are to be Served 


The Americans Built Up a Motor Trans. 
port System. Your Supplies May Leave 
Paris This Way for the Front Line 





Some Boxes Have Reached Their Desti- These Lighters are Unloading Supplies 
nation at This American Hospital in at Genoa, Italy, Where the King Has 
France—But Some Must Go Farther Given His Palaceto Serve asa Warehouse 


This Huge Warehouse on the Banks of 
the Tiber at Rome Stores Millions of 
Supplies Made by the Hands of Women 




















These Motor Cars are Loading With Here a Car Has Reached the High A. Ips, After Many Months Your Boxes Reach 
Medicines, Surgical Instruments and Re- Carrying its Bandages and Remedies for Even the Cine, But in an Instant Thank. 
lief Supplies for the Italian Front the Relief of the Alpine. Soldier fulness’ Flashes Back to“ Dear America” 
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FAULTLESS 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 


RUBBER 
GooDs 


Hot Water Bottles 


Give Better Service 


HEY are MOULDED in one piece— 

not separate pieces cemented together. 

They have no seams or bindings to 
leak. The front, back and both edges are 
One continuous piece of rubber, as above 
picture shows. There are no weak spots 
anywhere. The Patented Wide-Funnel- 
and-Oval-Neck Construction adds strength 
where many hot water bottles are weakest, 
while the rubber is the finest quality— 
strong, thick, pliable and long-wearing. 
These distinctive features make ““WEAR- 
EVER” Hot Water Bottles the most satis- 
factory kind to buy. 

You will be pleased with a“ WEAREVER”’ 
No. 40. It is our most popular style for 
general home use. No. 40 has a smooth, 
sanitary surface, is Maroon color and comes 
in four sizes: Nos. 00, 0, 2, and3. Ifyou 
need a new hot water bottle, get a 
““WEAREVER” No, 40. 

In fact, when you need any rubber goods 
for Household, Toilet, Nursery or Sick 
Room, you will be sure of thoroughly satis- 
factory, long-lasting service if you insist on 
““FAULTLESS”-“‘WEAREVER” Rub- 
ber Goods. These names identify a com- 
plete line of the finest Rubber Goods for the 
Home beingy made today. Measured by 
their quality, and by the comfort and serv- 
ice they give, these Rubber Goods are the 
finest values you can buy. When you need 
any Rubber Goods for your home, ask your 
dealer to show you “‘FAULTLESS’’- 
““WEAREVER” Rubber Goods. 


Send for Free Booklet 

We will send on request an illustrated booklet 
describing our complete line of Rubber Goods for 
the Home, Write for it. 
THE FAULTLESS RUBBER (COMPANY 

Makers of @ Complete, High 

Grade Line of Rubber Goods for 

Household, Toilet, Nursery and 

Sick Room, 


1010 Rubber St., Ashland, Ohiio,/.S. A. 
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Wear a smarter shoe 
for greater comfort 


The glove-like ease of the Red Cross Shoe— 
the pliancy with which it “bends with your foot” 
—makes it the most comfortable as well as the 
most fashionable shoe in America. 


That is why many a patriotic woman is con- 
serving leather by wearing one pair of Red Cross 
Shoes—for both the smartest occasions and for 
ordinary comfort wear, too! 


Write for ‘‘Footwear Style—Without Extrava- 
gance’’—sent free. Illustrates and describes the correct 
models in all materials—each the standard of value 
at its price. Address THE KROHN-FECHHEIMER 
CO., 508 Dandridge St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Model No. 533. Model No. 525. Model No. 542. 
The: **Cerss. ” The ‘* Sentry.’’ The ‘*Avalon.”’ 
New for _autumn- This _smart-look- You'll like this 
time. Fashioned ing boot of ip new model with 
in harvest’s glazed kid can the dark brown 
brown or in black relied upon to kee kid vam. Mi ep 
glazed kid. Very your foot wholly with cloth to 
smart comfortable match 
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Turn Your Ideas Into Money 


F you like to draw and have ideas, there is a big opportunity for you in 
cartooning. May Wilson Preston, of The Saturday Evening Post Staff, Rose 
Cecil O’Neill, with her ‘“‘Kewpies,” Nell Brinkley, with her impressionistic 
pictures, Helena Smith-Dayton, with her clay caricatures, and many other 
women have attained financial and artistic success through clever illustration. 
Now is the time to learn to make your liking for drawing profitable. Many 

of the men cartoonists are at war. Women must take their places. 

You can train yourself to step into a permanent position or to develop a 
profitable side-line. The Federal Course in Applied Cartooning gives you the = 
benefit of the experience of America’s 31 greatest cartoonists. Girls in school, 
as well as business women, teachers, and mothers, are learning cartooning from 
the Federal Staff, which includes such men as McCutcheon, of the Chicago 
Tribune, Clare Briggs, author of “Skinnay” and “When a Feller Needs a 
Friend,” and Herbert Johnson, of The Saturday Evening Post. 


*‘*A Road to Bigger Things’”’ 


This 32-page book in color tells how women are succeeding in the congenial, 
profitable field of cartooning. Contains studio pictures of the cartoonists on the 
Federal Staff. We will send it to you for 6c in stamps to cover postage. Write at once to: 
Federal School of Applied Cartooning 
8012 Federal Schools Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 












































You Never Saw Such a Girl 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


conclude his performance by pushing the house 
into the ocean, if it would please Miss Perkins 
in the slightest degree to see such a feat accom- 
plished. 

“Well, good night, ladies,” he said again, 
this expressive pantomime completed. 

“Good night !’’cordially repeated thefriendly 
chorus. 

They heard the front door shut behind him, 
and then Miss Perkins turned to Marty with, 
to use an old-fashioned phrase, a smile that 
reached from ear to yonder. 

“Well!”’ she exclaimed, unconsciously bor- 
rowing Mr. Reagan’s favorite word. “I cer- 
tainly do feel better now!” 


XVI 


O TELL the truth, they both felt better— 

feeling more at their ease, as though they 
were now more properly established. The let- 
ter to Marty’s grandmother was on its way, 
and they both felt better for that. Law and 
Order, as personified by Mr. Reagan, knew of 
rg presence, and they both felt better for 
that. 

Moreover, when they returned to their room 
upstairs and Marty opened the curtains to see 
what sort of a night it was going to be, she 
found the rain had stopped, the clouds were 
breaking, and away, ’way over in the east 
the moon was rising over the edge of the ocean 
and was making a silvery road over the waves, 
a path which seemed to ripple and dance right 
straight for Marty’s window, a road for the 
feet of those who dream and for the golden 
wheels of fancy. 

“T think I’d draw the curtains again if I 
were you, Marty,” said Miss Perkins, who was 
trying her hair a new way at the mirror. ‘“‘ You 
never can tell. Perhaps Gentleman Jack is 
prowling around among the trees.” 

“Oh, yes,’’ said Marty, turning from the 
window. ‘You were going to tell me about 
him.” 

“He’s quite a young man, they say,” began 
Miss Perkins, “‘ but he’s stolen a dreadful lot of 
jewelry and silver right around here in New- 
port, and Mr. Reagan says there’s a thousand 
dollars’ reward out for him. They’ve only seen 
him twice, and each time he was in an officer’s 
uniform. Of course, that makes it hard to 
catch him, because, as Mr. Reagan says, you 
certainly can’t go round arresting every man 
you see in an officer’s uniform.” 

There was a tone of sympathetic indignation 
in Miss Perkins’ voice, as though she were 
echoing Mr. Reagan’s manner as well as his 
words. 

“No, of course you couldn’t do that,’ smiled 
Marty; and, smiling again at her thoughts, she 
2dded: 

“Didn’t Mr. Reagan look foolish when he 
found out who we were?” 

‘*Foolish?’’ demanded Miss Perkins, quite 
bridling herself. ‘‘ Why, no! My memory isn’t 
such a bad one, I’m sure; but I fail to recall 
that he looked particularly foolish.” 

“Do you?” smiled Marty, as innocent as 
you please. ‘“‘Not when he coughed behind 
that awful big hand of his, and started shuffling 
those terrible feet?” 

“No,” said Miss Perkins in her primmest 
possible manner. ‘I don’t recall it at all. If 
he did cough behind his hand I should say it 
was because he had manners. And as for his 
feet striking anyone with terror ma 





T THAT it began to dawn upon Marty. 

“Of course I was only joking,” she said. 

“What else did he tell you, Fanny, while I was 
upstairs?” 

Miss Perkins returned to her reflection in the 
mirror. 

‘*He was in the police department once,” she 
said in a more mollified tone, ‘‘but he’s very 
ambitious. So he learned to be a chauffeur; 
because, as Mr. Reagan says, if you’re not very 
careful, when you’re once a policeman you’re al- 
waysa policeman. Some day he’s going to form 
a company—the Reagan Protective Agency; 
but first he’s looking for a chance to distinguish 
himself, to ‘do something big,’ he called it— 
like catching Gentleman Jack, for instance. 
Mr. Reagan says if he could get ten good clients 
for his agency “a 

But just what Mr. Reagan had said he would 
do if he could get ten good clients for his 
agency is a matter, perhaps, which will never 
be made public, for all at once Miss Perkins’ 
pleasantly reminiscent voice trailed off into 
silence. 

She and Marty both suddenly stiffened to 
attention at the sound of a door banging shut 
downstairs. 

‘Did you hear that?” whispered Marty. 

“Ves. I wonder if it’s Mr. Reagan 
back again.” ... 

Moved perhaps by the gentle emotion, Miss 
Perkins stole to the door and then noiselessly 
made her way to the head of the stairs. It 
might be said that she went as though on the 
tiptoes of expectancy, but a minute later she 
— hurrying back as though on the wings of 

ear. 

“‘Tt’s a man, I’m sure,” she whispered. “I 
didn’t see him, but I heard his step—a light, 
quick step, not at all like Mr. Reagan’s. I 
could hear him going through the rooms, and 
oh, Marty, he had one of those little flash- 
lights, and once he nearly shone it on the 
stairs!” 

“‘T’ll bet you it’s Gentleman Jack!”’ breathed 
Marty in growing excitement. ‘‘Oh, Fanny! 
A thousand dollars’ reward! Just when we 
haven’t a cent in the world! When I even had 
to give Mr. Reagan my letter without a stamp! 
And now a thousand dollars all in a lump, like 
that! And how it would help Mr. Reagan—to 
turn the burglar over to him! Besides, you 
often read in the paper about women catching 
burglars—more, I think, than mendo. And just 





‘ 


think how it would please my Grandma Bur- 
gess, if we saved her house from being robbed !”’ 

It was probably the allusion to helping Mr. 
Reagan which stiffened Miss Perkins’ knees. 
For even the most obtuse could see what a 
feather it would be in his cap if he were the one 
who marched the famous burglar to the police 
station. 

“To do something big!’? What could be big- 
ger than that? 

‘Oh, Marty!” she whispered. ‘‘I wonder if 
there’s any way we could catch him!” 

Marty had evidently been thinking of that 
too. 

“He’s sure to come upstairs looking for jew- 
elry,” she whispered back. ‘So why couldn’t 
we hide behind our door till he comes along the 
hall? Then, just as he gets to our door, you 
switch the light on and I’ll point Uncle Ebau’s 
gun at him. Of course he won’t know it isn’t 
loaded, and then we’ll lock him in a closet 
somewhere, and watch the door all night, and 
then we can turn him over to Mr. Reagan in 
the morning.” 

Miss Perkins had an instinctive feeling that 
this was one of those uncertain moments of life 
when too much thought is sometimes fatal to 
action. 

“T’ll shut Shep in the bathroom first,” she 
whispered, “or he might run out and spoil 
everything.” 


Wee at Marty picked up Uncle 
Ebau’s old musket, although her hands 
trembled a little as she held the butt tightly 
under her arm. 

A moment later Miss Perkins switched the 
light off and noiselessly opened the door. Then 
they both flattened themselves against the wall 
in their room, so they couldn’t be seen by any- 
one approaching along the hall. 

Fortunately they didn’t have long to wait. 
Before their courage had time to cool, a step 
was heard coming up the stairs, and the flicker 
of a spot light began to play around the ceiling 
and walls of the hall. 

“When I say ‘Now!’”’ breathed Marty, the 
end of the musket having a sort of chill and 
ague in the dark. 

The step drew nearer. The spot light began 
to show the pattern on the hall rug—on the 
embossed figures of the wall covering. Sud- 
denly the figure of a man loomed into view. 

““Now!” shouted Marty. 

The electric lights clicked on and, almost 
simultaneously, the most astonished man in 
the United States that night obeyed the im- 
memorial summons and threw up his hands. 

“Oh, Marty!” exulted Miss Perkins. ‘It’s 
him!” 

From which you can see how worked up she 
was. And yet, if you had been there to see their 
— I think you would have excused her 
slip. 

He was a young man, about twenty-five, 
dressed in the uniform of a lieutenant of avia- 
tion, and in one of his hands (just before he 
raised them both) he had been carrying a large 
black leather bag, which sagged with the weight 
of its contents. 

“It’s Gentleman Jack! It’s Gentleman 
Jack!” exulted Miss Perkins again, seeing ev- 
ery one of her visions now beautifully coming 
true. ‘Bring him in, Marty, and we’ll lock 
him in this closet, quick!”’ 

By that time the young man was evidently 
getting his bearings. He had cast one glance 
at Miss Perkins, and all the rest of his gazing 
was concentrated on Marty in her gray wool 
and blue silk Jace, a modern Diana, you might 
have thought, on a new sort of hunt, but surely 
one of the strangest tableaux ever encountered 
in the Kingdom of Heart’s Desire. 

““Now, look here,” said Marty’s captive 
good-naturedly; “‘this is a jolly sort of a sur- 
prise, and I want to thank you for it very 
much. But won’t you tell me, please, what 
it’s all about?” 

“‘Be careful, Marty,’”? warned Miss Perkins. 
“You never can trust them when they start 
talking. Let’s get him into the closet first. He 
can talk just as well through the door.” 

“‘T suppose,” said the captive, ‘‘that a little 
farther up the hall there is a room full of happy 
young people who are waiting for the pleasure 
of seeing a son of Mars taken prisoner by— 
shall I say a daughter of Venus?” 

“Be careful, Marty!” warned Miss Perkins. 
“He’s the kind!” 


a Sy ts I wish to make the announcement, 
here and now,”’ continued the young man 
boldly, ‘‘that nothing of the sort is going to 
take place—absolutely nothing of the sort. 
I’m a little too large to be locked in a closet; 
so, to pay everyone back in their own coin, 
I’m going to turn the table by kissing Jesse 
James till she cries for mercy.” 

“You keep your hands up!” cried Marty in 
sudden alarm. 

“Never!” 

He snatched up the leather bag and held it 
in front of him like a shield. 

“You stay back there!” cried Marty. “ Right 
where you are!” 

“Never!” 

As he sprang toward her, Marty’s finger in- 
stinctively, convulsively clutched at the trig- 
ger of the musket. 

The next moment an explosion seemed to 
shake the house and the recoil of the gun sent 
Marty reeling against the wall. She quickly 
recovered herself, however, filled with a terrible 
foreboding. . . . 

Yes! 

There on his back lay Gentleman Jack, and 
beside him lay the fragments of his black 
leather bag. 
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HAT an astonishing array 
of new activities confront 
American Womanhood this year, 
courageously undertaken and effec- 
tively carried out in 2 big-minded determination to 
help win the war! 


But through it all a woman’s obligation to Personal 
Appearance and Health still obtains, rendered even 


more dithcult by the necessity for bodily freedom and 
support entailed by her super-active work. 


Your War-Time Activities 
Demand Unusual Corseting 


If you have assumed unaccustomed or strenuous duties—those hereto- 
fore performed by men, perhaps—more than ever you need proper 
corseting. The experience of the women of England during the present 
war demonstrates in a fearful way the ills and injuries, not to mention 
the loss of good figure, which result from a disregard of corset requirements. 

But you need something more than is afforded by the average corse? 
of the carefully dressed woman. You need freedom to assume any position 
easily and comfortably, yet in every position you should be perfectly 
supported. Modesty, no less than comfort and safety, requires this. 
And your native pride demands that there be no abatement of style! 


Unbelievably F lexible—Surprisingly Strong 
Supremely Fashionable _ 





NuBone Corsets accomplish all these ends because, first, they are 
made to your measure by super-skilled workers, and, second, they have 
the most remarkable boning ever devised—The patented NuBone Stay 
of interwoven piano wire which bends edgewise just as freely as flatwise; 
which exerts almost no weer on the fabric of your corset; which will 
not break, take a permanent bend, nor rust. 


NuBone stays mean perfect ease. You can’t make a movement that 
they will oppose. You can’t assume a position in which they will cause 
discomfort. Yet they are strong enough, and so devised, that they will 
fully support any figure of any type. This is positively guaranteed. And 
all the while you have the consciousness that you are corseted just as skill- 
fully and modishly as any woman could possibly be. 


Made to Measure 


NuBone Corsets are never sold in stores. An experienced corseticre 
comes to your home and studies the requirements of your figure, noting 
all your special needs and desires. From these data our expert designers 

and workers make your corsets. Only in this way can your personal 

problem be solved—Your good lines accentuated and possible defects 
minimized. Then the corsetiere delivers your corsets and adjusts 
them to you, making sure that everything is just right. 


Guaranteed One Year 


The First Cost of NuBone Corsets is reasonable, and to this 
economy are added unusual durability due to the superior materials 
and workmanship, and perfectly safe washability. They may be 
washed as freely and frequently as any other garment, and stay new 
in appearance until entirely worn out. 


NuBone Corsets are always accompanied by a written guarantee. 
If within one year a NuBone Stay should rust or break, a new corset 
will be given you free. 


FREE BOOK In order that you may know the whole NuBone story, send 

for “The Fine Art of Dressing Well,” together with 
“‘Dressing for War Times,” a special supplement of fall styles and war-time suggestions. 
Many types are shown, both corseted and uncorseted, from which you are enabled 


to classify your own figure and understand your corset requirements. You will also 
receive the name and address of our nearest corsetiére. 





The NuBone Corset Company 
20 North Center Street, Corry, Pa. 
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SU oumille” 7°"! Corsets 


Reg Frnd> Mark, OU. O Per, Ceo 


are wonderful value 


La Camille quality has not been cheapened — 
and price advances have 
been reasonable. 

La Camille is hygienic 


—insures perfect fit and long 
wear — and alone has the 


Ventlilr 


BACK AND FRONT SHIELD 


SR Ree UREN RE RRS MENS ar REET RRO ENE 
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A soft, ventilating section-: 
replaces the grating steel 
along the spine — and in 
front backs up the lacers — 
prevents scoring — permits 
maximum adjustment. 
(See illustration below.) 


Catalog of Fall Styles 


Gladly mailed on request with 
name of nearest dealer. 


Prices $3.00 to $30.00 
Sold in New York and Philadelphia by John 


Wanamaker Downstairs Corset Departments. 


Phone Buyers Atd 


Readers ‘in cities of 100,000 and over can secure name Aah ‘The 
of “La Camille’ dealers by telephoning Buyers Aid Ventilo 


INTERNATIONAL CORSET CO. . Bom 


RY sti 
112 to 130 Union Street Aurora, Illinois. U, S. A hield 
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How to Give your nails 
a perfect manicure — 


are really lovely” 


cutting method again! 


without ruinous cutting of the cuticle 







€ 


OT has long been known that 
(J45) cutting ruins the cuticle. 
2,<° Everywhere doctors and skin 
(3) specialists tell us: “do not cut 
eae aceite ds cuticle”; “cutting is ruin- 
ous’; “under no circumstances should 
scissors or knife touch the cuticle.” 


N44) 


~ 


a 
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Some of us do not realize that the more we 
cut and clip—the more we have to—for every 
time we use scissors we are creating the very 
roughness and unevenness we are striving to 
overcome. 


Women who wanted shapely nails have had to 
clip or trim the cuticle; until now they had 
no way of removing surplus cuticle. It was to 
fill this great need for a harmless cuticle 
remover that Cutex was formulated. Years 
ago the work on the Cutex formula was _ be- 
gun. The chemist who prepared it worked, 
studied, experimented, to get a perfect cuticle 
remover. 


Cutex completely does away with cuticle-cut- 
ting. It makes it possible for you yourself to 
keep your cuticle smooth and firm, your nails 
shapely and attractive, on the right hand as 
well as on the left. 


Begin to have beautiful nails today 


Send for the complete Individual Manicure Set 
offered below and see how attractive you can 
make your nails—thewery first time! 


File the nails to the desired length and shape. 
Finish shaping them and smooth away all rough- 
ness with the emery board. Then wrap a little 
cotton around the end of the orange stick (both 
come with Cutex), dip into the bottle and work 
around the base of the nails, gently pushing back 


Mail the coupon today 
with 15c for this com- 
plete Individual Mani- 
cure Set. It will give 
you several “mani- 
cures” 


the cuticle. Carefully rinse the fingers with clear 


water, pressing the cuticle back when drying 
the hands. 


A little Cutex Nail White applied underneath 
the nails, removes stains and makes your nail 
tips clean and white. Finish with Cutex Nail 
Polish in any form you desire—cake, paste, 
powder, liquid or stick. 


The first application will show a decided im- 
provement, Don’t put it off. See how quickly 
even an abused nail can be made really lovely. 


If the skin around the base of your nail dries 
easily at certain seasons of the year, as that of 
many women does, apply a little Cutex Cuticle 
Comfort. This cream will help to keep your 
cuticle always soft and pliant. 


Get Cutex in any drug or 
department store 


Cutex, the cuticle remover, comes in 30c, 60c and 
$1.25 bottles. Cutex Nail White is 30c. Cutex 
Nail Polish in any form is only 30c. Cutex 
Cuticle Comfort is 30c. If you do not find what 
you want in your favorite store, we shall be glad 
to supply you direct. 


A complete manicure set for you 


Send 15c now (10c for the set and 5c for pack- 
ing and postage) and we will send you the 
complete manicure set shown below. Send 
for it now—don’t let another day go by until 
you see how lovely your nails can look. 
Address Northam Warren, Dept. 110, 114 
West 17th St., New York City. 


If you live in Canada, send l5c for your set to 
MacLean, Benn & Nelson, Limited, Dept. 110, 
489 St. Paul Street West, Montreal, and get 
Canadian prices. 





Name. 


When you see how lovely Cutex 
makes your nails look, you will 
never go back to the old cuticle- 
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“I don’t see how I ever tolerated 
having my cuticle cut. Cutex is so 
easy to use, so quick, and makes 
my nails look so much better. They 







MAIL THIS COUPON 
WITH 15ce TODAY 


a 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 110, 114 W. 17th St. 
New York City 
























































Remove all stains with Cutex 
Nail White 









Give your nails the most de- 
lightful polish they have ever {> 
had, with Cutex Nail Polish 
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to the Sauer Plant 


Sauer’s FlavoringExtracts are 

a great aid to f conserva- 

tion, because they make ware 

time dishes more tempting. 
They add zest to dishes made from corn meal, rice, 
potatoes, stale bread and left-overs. 


To help in conserving food, the C. F. Sauer Co. is op- 
erating at its own expense an experimental kitchen, 
in which experts are daily seeking new ways of making 
war-timedishesmorepalatable. By making themappe- 
tizing, it becomes easier to save wheat, fats and meat. 
The results of these experiments in war-time kitchen 
economies have been published in Sauer’s free booklet, 
“Table Treats in War Time.” Write for a copy at once. 





e ii Pixs t: 17 HIGHEST MEDAL AWARDS 


aE 


PURE FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


are the largest selling brand in the U.S. They have received 17 
highest awards for their unvarying Purity, Strength and Fine Flavor. 
Made in thirty-two flavors and seven colors. At good dealers’ from 25c to $1.25. 
Liberty Bread: 1 cup corn meal, 34 cup bran, 1% cups white flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 
4 teaspoons baking powder, 4 teaspoons shortening, 1!4 cups milk or use half water, 1 
egg, % teaspoon Sauer’s Extract of Cinnamon. Method: Sift together the dry ingre- 
dients, mix the shortening, beaten egg and milk with the 

dry ingredients. Bake in moderate oven about 30 minutes. 


The C. F. Sauer Co., Richmond, Va. 



























































































LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 
THE WELFARE OF A WOUND 
depends largely on the antiseptic dressing used. 


Listerine is safe and effective, both for emer- 
gency use and continuous treatment of cuts and 
wounds. Send for booklet “Domestic Medicine.” 


Manufactured only by Lambert Pharmacal Co.,St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A.’ x 




















Knitting and Crocheting 
for the Baby 


Directions for Making Articles on Page 56 


Baby Set,Knitted of Ribbon. Sacgue: Mate- 
rials Required—Four rolls of white ribbon, 
half a roll of blue ribbon and one pair of No. 6 
needles. Cast on 50 sts. K..1 and p. 1 with re- 
turn needle plain for 7 ribs for border. K. plain 
36 ribs up to sleeves, and cast on 35 sts. for 
sleeves. K. 15 ribs up to neck. Bind off 14 sts. 
for neck and k. 6 ribs for shoulder. Cast on 18 
sts. for front. K. 1 and p. 1 with return needle 
plain for 8 sts. to form border, keeping the 
other 10 sts. plain, knitting all across the 
sleeves. K. 15 ribs to complete sleeves and 
then bind off sleeves and continue down front, 
keeping the first 8 sts. for the border all the 
way down. The last 7 ribs of front make the 
same as the border of back. Make the other 
front the same. 

Curfs: Take up aneven number of sts. on 
sleeves for cuffs. K. 1 and p. 1, with return 
needle plain, and make 7 ribs. 

CortaAr: Take up an even number of sts. 
around the neck for the collar. K. 1 and p. 1, 
with return needle plain, for 10 ribs. 

BuTTONS AND Loops: Crochet plain st. and 
fit over molds. For loops, crochet plain chain 
st., leaving loop large enough to fit over the 
button on one side, and knot the center and 
tack the other side under the button. 

Cap: Materials required—One roll of white 
ribbon, half a roll of blue ribbon and one pair 
of No. 6 needles. Cast on 70 sts. of white and 
knit loosely 36 ribs. Join the blue for the roll in 
the front of the cap, and k. 1, p. 1, with return 
needle plain, for 10 ribs. Fold in half and join 
the beginning edge to form the point and back 
of the cap. Turn the blue roll back and tack 
with rosettes of ribbon. Run ribbon about one 
inch from the bottom of the cap across the 
back and tie in a bow to hold the fullness. 


Crocheted Hug-Me-Tight. Materials Re- 
quired—Two skeins of two-fold zephyr, white, 
one ball of pompadour, color, and No. 2 bone 
crochet hook. With white, chain 142, work 70 
star sts. on this chain, ch. 3 and turn. Work 2 
dc. in the eye of each star to the center, there 
work 3 dc., ch. 2, 3 dc. between the 35th and 
36th star. Work 2 dc. in each of the remaining 
35 stars. Repeat these two rows until 6 double 
rows are made, but always make the same in- 
crease on each row, and you will increase 1 star 
each side on star row and 2 dc. on each dc. 
Work the 7th row to center and turn, work 
back and forth on one side and make 3 pattern 
rows. Have each end even and break off. 

For second front, join wool same as for first 
front. Fold and count 18 dc. on back, leaving 
44 or 46 dc. for armhole, and crochet next 18 
sts. to the 18 back sts. and break off. Join other 
under arm. Using color, join at bottom of left 
front and work sc. across bottom and around 
to right front and break off. Join white where 
you began color and work over and back in star 
stitch. Break off. With color, 1 sc., ch. 2, 1 sc. 
in same st. This forms a picot around the 
entire jacket. 

Finish the armhole with 1 row sc. in color, 
1 row star st. in white. With color, finish same 
as the picot around the sacque. Work in color 
down the center back with ch. st. and catch 
each row as you work. 


Outdoor Play Set. Sweater: Materials Re- 
quired—Four skeins of knitting worsted and 
one pair of No. 3 knitting needles. Cast on 65 
sts. K. 1 row, K. 1 row across once; k. back, 
knitting last 2 sts. together. Knit over and 
come back for 14 rows, knitting last 2 sts. to- 
gether every time on right side of work, so as 
to form slant for neck. K. plain without de- 
creasing for 20 rows. Bind off 30 sts. on right 
side of work forarmhole. K.1row. Add 30sts. 
Continue knitting for 11 inches. This forms 
the back. Bind off 30 sts. for the second arm- 
hole. K. 1 row. Add 30 sts. as before. K. 20 
rows plain. Then k. first 2 sts. together each 
time, on right side of work, for 14 rows. K. 1 
row without decreasing. Bind off. 

SLEEVE: Cast on 54 sts. K. for 7 inches. 
Bind off. Pick up sts. on one end of sleeve for 
cuff. K. 2, p. 2 for two inches. Sew up the 
sleeves and whip into armholes. 

BorRDER FOR NECK AND Fronts: Pick up 
the sts.of each front and the neck on one needle 
with double thread. K. 10 rows. Bind off. 

BorDER FOR LOWER EpceE: Pick up sts. all 
the way around, including the fronts. K. 10 
rows and bind off. This sweater is knitted up 
and down instead of across. 


Outdoor Play Set. Hat: Materials Re- 
quired—1 skeins of knitting worsted and one 
No. 2 bone crochet hook. 1st row—Ch. 3, join 
to circle, make 6 sc. in the circle. 2d row—2 sc. 
in each; work around without joining at the 
end of each row, having 12 sts. on 2d row. 3d 
row—Increase in every other st. having 18 sts. 
on this row. Continue working around and 
around, increasing 6 sts. on each row until there 
are 19 sts. between the widening. Then work 
12 rows without increasing. Work 5 rows, hold- 
ing the thread in front of the needle before 
starting to make the st. This makes it heavy 
and firm. Now work again in plain sc. from 
the wrong side, as the brim turns up, and make 
15 rows, increasing 2 sts. in each row, but not 
in the same places, as it is not supposed to show. 
Finish with 1 row slip st. and break off. 


Neat Little Garment to Wear Under a Coat. 
Materials Required—Eight balls of knitting 
yarn, in color, one pair of No. 4 needles and 1 
pair of No. 3 needles. Cast on 60 sts. with No. 
4 needles. K. 45 ribs. Add 35 sts. for sleeves. 
K. 18 ribs. K. 58 sts., bind off 14 sts. for neck, 
k. 58 more sts. Take up one side and leave the 
remaining side on end of needle. K. 2 ribs over 
shoulder. Add 1 st. toward the front every 
other row until you have added 12. This makes 
the ‘‘V.” There should be 70 sts. on your 
needle. Bind off 35 sts. for the sleeves, leaving 
35 sts. on your needle. K. 5 more ribs. Go 
back and take up the other side. Make ex- 
actly the same and join front. Continue the 
same as back. 

Currfs: With No. 3 needles take up 32 sts. 
K. 2, p. 2 for 12 rows. K. plain for 12 ribs. 

CoLiarR: With No. 3 needles cast on 26 sts. 


* K. 18 inches. 


Bett: Using No. 3 needles cast on 20 sts. 
K. the desired length and put on fringe. 


Dress of Lawn and Linen. This little dress 
for a child of five or seven years of age is pret- 
tily made of white lawn with a jacket of blue 
linen. Similar materials of pretty colors may 
be used, the great advantage being that the 
style is so easily evolved from left-over mate- 
rials. Silk and cloth may be combined in the 
same way. In the pattern catalogue of The 
Home Pattern Company, among a splendid 
collection of designs for children’s clothes, is 
one which is adaptable to this little dress, No. 
9974, obtainable in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
Price, 15 cents. This pattern may be ordered 
by mail from The Home Pattern Company, 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Little House Sweater. Materials Required— 
Half a skein of floss, a small ball of Angora and 
one pair of No. 3 knitting needles. Cast on 45 
sts. K. 3, p. 3 for 2 inches. K. plain for 8 
inches. Then K. 2 sts. together at each end of 
every row for 12 rows. K. 2 rows, adding 1 st. 
at each end. Bind off 20 sts. in the center for 
the neck. K. plain over the shoulders for 3 
inches. Then add 1 st. every row for 4 inches. 
This forms the ‘‘V” neck. Join and continue 
as for the back. With Angora, work 1 row of 
single crochet around the neck and armholes, 
also 1 row above the purling. 


Early Autumn Set for a Boy. Sweater: 
Materials Required—One and one-half hanks 
of knitting worsted and one pair No. 5 needles. 
Cast on 60 sts. K. 2, p. 2 for 2 inches. K. 
plain for 15 inches. Add 30 sts. on each side for 
kimona sleeves. K. for 4 inches and bind off 
18 sts. for the neck. K. over shoulder for 4 
inches. Add 18 sts., join and continue for 4 
inches. Bind off for each sleeve and continue 
the front the same as the back. 

Curr: Pick up the sts. on the end of the 
sleeve. K. 2, p. 2 for 3 inches. 

Cap: Materials Required—Half a hank of 
knitting worsted and one 5-inch crochet hook. 
Chain 3, join to form circle, make 6 sc. in 
circle. 2d row—2 sc. in each chain (12 sts. on 
this row). 3d row—2 sc. in every other st. (18 
sts.). Increase in the 6 places on each row, 
having 1 more st. between each of the 6 places. 
Work until 20 inches around; do not join at 
the end of each row. Work until 8 inches from 
the center. Finish the edge with a row of shell 
stitches. 

The cap may be turned up two inches all 
around, or may be worn pulled down over the 
back of the head and ears for very cold 
weather. 
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These are Thrift Days 


AY every patriotic American woman desires to “carry on” in them as 
her Government would have her and as the necessity of our win- | 
ning the war demands. And in every aspect of women’s lives new | 
problems are presenting themselves each twenty-four hours. It becomes | 
the function of this magazine to help the woman solve those oo: 
do in the comprehensive THRIFT S 
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War Cake You Will Be Proud to Serve! 


ROUD because it is made according to food conservation ideas 

and because it is light, fine, and delicious. Swans Down is 
especially prepared for cake-baking and contains a wheat substitute. 
It blends perfectly with all conservation ingredients. 


\NS DOWN 


Prepared(Not Self-Rising 


CAKE FLOUI 


Under present conditions, this The same high standard of ex- 
well-known flour is more neces- cellence which has made Swans 
sary than ever to prevent cake Down Cake Flour famous is also 
failures and the consequent waste characteristic of Swans Down 
of food. Pure Wheat Bran. 
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This health food is highly 
recommended by physti- 
cians as nature’s laxative. 


Swans Down Bran 
makes delicious bread, muf- 
fins, cookies, etc. Ask your 
eTocer. 


The use of Swans Down 
Bran conserves the wheat 


Wax Paper Wrapped flo ur supply. : Wax Paper Wrapped 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


Established 1856 
Evansville Indiana 
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War Time Doughnuts 


No wheat flour, no sugar, 
neither butter nor lard 


Barley Doughnuts 


Thoroughly Tested and Endorsed as ‘‘ Very Good’’ by Good House- 
keeping Institute.— Mildred Maddocks, Director. 


1 tablespoonful melted Crisco 3% cupfuls barley flour- 
Y% cupful honey 1 teaspoonful salt 
4) pe corn syrup ¥% teaspoonful ground nutmeg 
3 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
Fe contul buttermilk ¥% teaspoonful soda 
% cupful chopped nuts 


(Use accurate level measurements) 


Cream together the melted Crisco, honey and syrup. Add the egg beaten very 
light, and the buttermilk mixed with the soda. Mix the dry ingredients thor- 
oughly and add to the mixture. Lastly, add the chopped nuts. Roll out ona 
floured board to one-quarter inch thickness. Cut with a doughnut cutter and fry 
in Crisco until a golden brown. _If you use a thermometer, the temperature should 
be 360°F. Raisins, currants, figs, or dates may be used to vary the recipe. 


RISCO 


For Frying -For Short 
OPEN Che Making. 


You never tasted doughnuts quite so delicious 
as those made with Crisco. They are crisp, 
light and sweet. They are dry inside. 
Crisco gives up its heat so quickly a rich 
brown crust forms immediately. This 
keeps out the fat. Therefore war-time 
doughnuts are unusually delicate and 

not at all greasy. The Crisco used for 
frying can be strained and used over and 

over again because Crisco does not ab- 

sorb flavors. 


Crisco is wholly vegetable, the solid 
cream of edible oil. You can get it in 
air tight, sanitary packages, one-pound 
and upward, net weight. Try it. You 
will realize the reason for its national 
preference. 





War Time Recipes-— A New Cook Book 


Every- housewife will be pleased with Janet McKenzie 
Hill’s latest work. The way to successfully conserve 
food is shown in over 300 new recipes tested by the 
head of the Boston Cooking School. With this book you 
can diversify your menu and save money. It tells how 
to use substitutes for wheat flour and sugar. We will 
send it for 10 cents in stamps. Address Dept. D-10, 
The Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, O. 
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The Up-to-Date Story for the Child 
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By Georgene Faulkner, the “Story Lady” 





Selling Our First Liberty Bonds 


BOUT one hundred and forty 

years ago, during the dark days 

4) of the Revolutionary War, when 

America was fighting for her own 

freedom, there lived in Philadel- 

aw) phia a wealthy merchant named 

f3)| Robert Morris. He did not join 

ass} the army and fight, but put his 

nto the battle of funds, for he 

knew that no war could be carried on without 

money with which to feed and pay the soldiers, 
provide clothing, guns, ammunition, etc. 

When the British marched toward Philadel- 
phia, then the National Capital, our Congress 
was forced to flee to Baltimore; but although 
Robert Morris was a member of Congress he 
remained in the city, sending his family and his 
books to a safe place. 

The British soon settled themselves comfort- 
ably in Philadelphia while the Continental 
Army, under General Washington, was suffer- 
ing in the cold wintry weather at Valley Forge, 
without food and clothing, and the men often 
left tracks of blood upon the snow from their 
frozen feet. 

Robert Morris sent to General Washington all 
the money he had, but it was only a small sum. 
The time of enlistment for some of the troops 
expired January first, and General Washington 
was very anxious. The military chest was empty, 
and he wrote an urgent letter to Robert Morris: 

If it be possible, sir, to give us assistance, do it. 
Borrow money while it can be done. We are doing 
it upon our private credit. Every lover of this 


country must strain his credit upon such an occa- 
sion. No time, my dear sir, to be lost. 


This letter was a trumpet call to Robert 
Morris, and on New Year’s morning he went 
from house to house in Philadelphia, rousing 
people from their beds, to borrow money from 
them; and early in the day he sent $50,000 to 
General Washington. 

Again and again was he called upon to send 
money, food and provisions, and he never spared 
himself in raising the funds needed. 

The patriotic Quakers in Pennsylvania, who 
did not believe in the battle of arms, helped 
Morris in his battle for funds, and many times 
we read in his diary of the money which he bor- 
rowed from a patriotic Polish Jew named Hyam 
Solomon, who loaned money without interest 
for the cause of freedom. 


ONGRESS appreciated the efforts of Robert 
Morris and, in 1781, appointed him Superin- 
tendent of Finance, and he established in Phila- 
delphia our first incorporated bank, which was 
called ‘‘ The Bank of North America.” 

It was Robert Morris who later really helped 
General Washington defeat Lord Cornwallis at 
Yorktown. Richard Peters, secretary of the 
Board of War, and Robert Morris and Count 
de Rochambeau were with Washington at his 
headquarters, then near New York. It was very 
risky to attempt an attack upon New York, 
and the brilliant general planned to surprise 
Cornwallis at Yorktown, Virginia. 

Such a move could not be made without 
money, and Washingon turned to Mr. Peters 
and asked anxiously: ‘‘What can you do 
for me?” 

“‘With money, everything; without it, noth- 
ing,”’ he answered. 

“Let me know the sum you want,” said Robert 
Morris. 

Washington figured out his estimate of 
$20,000. This money Mr. Morris at once bor- 
rowed from the generous Count de Rocham- 
beau on his own personal credit. Later, Colonel 
Laurens brought from France a large sum of 
money loaned by Louis XVI, and this enabled 
Mr. Morris to pay his debt. So Mr. Morris, 
aided by France, was able to give General 
Washington the funds necessary to win the 
final victory for freedom. 

It is just as true of war to-day as it was in the 
day of Robert Morris. ‘‘With money, every- 
thing; without it, nothing.” No one to-day has 
been asked to give his money from his own per- 
sonal account without interest, but each man; 
woman and child is asked to set aside, for a 
time, part of his money to help win this war. 

Our soldier boys are now fighting on French 
soil, but we must help to win the fight with 
funds and save our money to buy all the Thrift 
Stamps and Liberty Bonds we can. What 
Robert Morris did in providing money to carry 
on the war is just what we are doing to-day 
under the direction of Mr. William McAdoo, 
the Secretary of the United States Treasury, 
when we loan our money to the Government 
and receive War Savings Stamps and Liberty 
Bonds in exchange for it. 


How Charlie’s Coat Served 


HARLIE was very proud of his new blue 
reefer coat, with a sailor’s design and a 
spread eagle worked upon the sleeve and 

the bright, shiny naval buttons down the front. 

“T never knew Charlie to save any of his 
clothes the way he has that blue coat,” said 
his mother; “he hangs it up so carefully and 
truly takes military pride in wearing it.” 

When the warm spring days came, he came 
running in from school one day and found his 
mother preparing to pack away his coat. ‘‘ Here 
are some of your marbles, Charlie,’ she said, 
shaking out a pocket. 

But Charlie was not thinking of the marble 
season just then; he was thinking of the talk 
that he had heard that morning at school by a 
Red Cross nurse, who had lately come home 
from the war-ridden countries across the sea. 
She had told them some pathetic stories of the 
suffering of the little children, and had said: 

“You are members of the Junior Red Cross, 
and if each one would bring one coat or warm 
garment, your little brothers and sisters across 
the sea would not have to suffer from the cold 
next season. What can you do to help?” 

And, with her words ringing in his ears, 
Charlie came into his home and saw his mother 
packing away his precious coat from the moths. 

“Oh, mother, please do not pack my coat 
away; let me give it away,” he cried eagerly. 
Then he told of the needs of the children far 
across the sea. 

‘But what will you do next autumn, Charlie? 
We can’t afford to buy new coats every year. 

“But I am big and strong, mother; I could 
earn some money and save it to buy a new coat.” 


HE mother looked into the eager eyes of her 

boy and then she held up the blue reefer coat. 
It was a good coat and he had worn it care- 
fully; it would last another year. Perhaps she 
was extravagant, but she saw that he was giving 
up something he loved and it would never do for 
her to spoil his deed of self-sacrifice. 

“Yes, you may give your coat away, if you 
desire. Of course you know it will take a great 
many pennies to buy such a coat; but you can 
begin to-day and save your allowance, and you 
can do errands in your vacation so that you 
can earn some more money.” 

“Oh, goody, mother!” exclaimed the de- 
lighted boy. ‘“‘I knew you would let me when 
you heard all about it. Say, mother, I believe 
the boy who gets the coat might like some of 
my marbles, and I shall put them back in the 
pocket; and I will send this tiny American flag, 
too, and then he will know an American boy 
sent him his coat; and I will leave my Junior 
Red Cross button in the buttonhole and he will 
know the Red Cross brought him the coat.” 

Charlie’s coat went on a long journey across 
the sea. It was delayed many times, for the 
shipping was heavy, but when the cold months 
came it was brought to a Red Cross relief station 
in a village in Italy. The wind from the snow- 
capped mountains was cold and raw and the 
warm garments were very much needed. 

“Let us give this blue reefer to our Tony,” 
said one of the helpers when the boxes were 
opened and the clothes were sorted. ‘‘He has 
nothing but an old scarf to wear, and he is such 
a faithful little errand boy—so plucky and 
brave. He never has complained once.” 

And so the small Italian office boy was called 
in and was dressed in Charlie’s coat. Tony was 
eleven years old, but he was small for his age 
and the coat fitted him perfectly. His big black 
eyes sparkled like the shining buttons as he 
touched each one, and he patted the eagle on his 
arm; and then he ran his hands down into his 
pockets, and when he brought out the marbles 
his lips parted in a smile and his white teeth 
glistened. And then he brought out the tiny 
American flag and, waving it over his head, he 
said: ‘‘Americano; see, Americano.” 

He was so happy that he could not contain 
himself and, taking off the coat, he held it in his 
arms and hugged it; glancing down at. it, as 
though it were a baby, he saw the Red Cross 
button in the buttonhole. He knew that Red 
Cross well, but he had never seen a Junior Mem- 
bership button, and he did not know what the 
words meant on the blue rim. He was learning 
a little English every day and so one of the 
nurses explained it to:him: 

“The word ‘Junior’ means children; and 
see, Tony, this blue rim means service. You 
serve us—we serve yous...Children in America 
serve you. Say ‘service,’ Tony.” 

And Tony picked up the tiny American flag 
and, with sparkling eyes, he shouted: ‘‘Serv- 
ice, me—service—Americano children—Amer- 
icano—service, me—grazia!” 


A Belgian Boy Who Sacrificed 


UR watchword in the Red Cross work is 
QO “Service,” and ever since the war began 
we have been interested in helping the 
people of Belgium. This story is one of ‘‘serv- 
ice,” telling how a brave Belgian boy gave up 
his life that others might live. 

Many years ago there lived in the little town 
of Tremeloo, Belgium, not far from Louvain, 
one of the towns that has been destroyed by the 
enemy in this war, a young boy named Joseph 
de Veuster. He was a happy lad, always laugh- 
ing and joking and yet, with all his fun, he was 
serious and very studious. He could not bear to 
see anyone sick or suffering without trying to 
help him, and he made many friends, for he was 
kindly and sympathetic and generous. 

The father had planned for Joseph to be a 
business man, while his older brother had left 
home and was being trained to be a priest; but 
on Joseph’s eighteenth birthday he suddenly 
changed all his father’s plans for his future. On 
that day he went with his father to visit the 
older brother. The father left the two boys to 
dine alone while he went to do some business 
and, when he returned, his younger son said: 

‘Father, I cannot go home with you; I wish 
to study for the priesthood. If I go home with 
you it will only be two painful farewells. Give 
my love to mother and tell her I must obey the 
voice of my Heavenly Father and prepare my- 
self to do his work.” 

The father saw that the boy was determined 
and was obliged to go home alone, and some 
time afterward, when young Joseph had a 
vacation, the lad went home to visit his mother. 

He took the name Joseph Damien as his reli- 
gious name, worked hard at his studies, and had 
a very happy life during these years of prepa- 
ration. 

His brother was studying to be a missionary, 
but when he was taken ill, Joseph went in his 
place and, in 1864, he reached Honolulu and 
was ordained a priest, although he was only 
twenty-three years old. 


NE day, when he was present at the dedica- 

tion of a chapel in the island of Maui, he 
heard the bishop tell of the sufferings of the poor 
lepers at Molokai. Father Damien listened to 
the stories of these poor stricken creatures and, 
although he had everything to live for, was 
young, strong and rugged, he instantly offered 
his services. The bishop accepted the offer of 
the enthusiastic young man, who, without any 
farewells to friends, went on the first ship to the 
leper settlement; and here was the supreme 
sacrifice—greater than leaving his home and 
mother to become a priest, far greater than 
giving up his mother country, Belgium, and 
going out to preach to the savages—for now he 
was going to live among and minister to the 
wants of those stricken by a loathsome disease, 
and he knew also that he would probably catch 
this disease and die. 

These poor people were outcast, shunned by 
all mankind, living no better than beasts, their 
hovels dirty as pigsties, their bodies unclean and 
their minds and souls also diseased and evil. 

When Father Damien came to them he felt 
such sympathy for their suffering that he did 
not shrink from them, but went at once to work 
to improve their condition. The water supply 
was bad and Father Damien went with some 
natives on a trip of exploration and found some 
clear cold water not far from the colony. He did 
not rest until the water pipes were laid and pure 
water was brought to the people. 

After living at the leper settlement nearly ten 
years Father Damien began to suspect that he 
had the disease himself. One day he spilled 
some boiling water upon his foot, but he felt no 
pain. A doctor confirmed his suspicion. 

“Tt is no shock to me,” said Father Damien 
calmly, “‘for I felt sure of it.’’ 

He wrote many brave letters home and said: 
“Whenever I preach to my people I do not say 
‘My brethren,’ as you do, but ‘we lepers.’ Peo- 
ple pity me and think me unfortunate, but I 
think myself the happiest of missionaries.’’ 

And so he labored on until he was obliged to 
give up. In one of his last letters he wrote: 
“The good God is calling me to himself. God 
be blessed!”’ 

He was only forty-nine years old and he knew 
that he was dying, but he knew he had done his 
best and he was happy in the thought. 

And so Father Damien, with a smile upon his 
face, went home to the Divine Missionary who, 
by the power of God, was able to heal lepers. 
And Father Damien deserved the words of the 
Saviour, when he said: ‘‘ Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant!’ For the whole life of 
Father Damien was one of service. 

















Stepping quietly with 
that ease which makes 
every step safe and cer- 
tain is the pleasure and 
protection that 


CATS PAW 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


give you. The famous Foster 
Friction Plug won't let you 
slip, and the heels wear longer. 


Cat’s Paw Rubber Heels are 
for the busy feet of women in 
these strenuous days. In duty 
and pleasure they serve you. 
For walking or dancing. For 
all styles and sizes of women’s 
footwear. 


No holes to track mud or 
dirt. No heel marks upon 
the floor. And Cat’s Paws 
cost no more than the ordi- 


nary kind. 





Ask for—and see that 
you get—Cat’s Paws 











Black, white or tan. For 
men, women and children 
—all dealers 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 
105 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


Originators and patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which prevents slipping 


THE TRED-AIR HEEL CUSHIONS 
These cushions of air 


inside your shoes pro- 
tect the stockings a 
nails, improve the fit of 
the shoes, prevent fa- 
tigue and add slightly 
to your height. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, we will on re- 
ceipt of 35 cents. Please state size of shoe 
i mention dealer's name when ordering. 
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g en ia Borer — You May Den 
*. the Wood but the Varnish Wont Crack 


" FLQOR 


for Floors Furniture & all astiwork 
MADE IN EIGHT COLORS 


IRST made for floors —that is the 

reason ‘‘61’’ Floor Varnish gives 

such sterling service on floors; that 
is why it is so tough and elastic; that is 
the reason it lasts so long. ‘‘61”’ ‘is made 
to wear —to resist abrasion. It is heel- 
proof, mar-proof and water-proof. 


And it naturally follows that ‘“61”? wears even 
longer on furniture and interior woodwork — 
because it withstands the countless footsteps and 
abuse to which every floor is subjected. 

“61” isa handy, easy-to-use finish that stains 
and varnishes in one operation; for every house- 
hold purpose. It is sold in the following semi- 
transparent wood-stain colors: ‘Light and 
Dark Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, Forest 
Green, Cherry; also Natural, Dull 
Finish and Ground Color. : 
Send for Color Card; also Panel Finished with ‘‘61”’ 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are 
used by painters, specified by architects 
and sold by paint and hardware dealers 
everywhere. OUR GUARANTEE: 
If any Pratt & Lambert Varnish 
Product fails to give satisfaction you 
may have your money back. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Iwnc. 
VARNISH MAKERS 69 YEARS 
75 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada 
17 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario 














































Vitralite ENAMEL 


It spreads so far, 
works so easily, 
lasts so long, and is 
so economical that 
it is praised even 
by competitors. It 
is guaranteed for 
three years, inside 
and outside. 













PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
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DARK BLUE 


lucHT BLvE = Aladdin—a marvel—makes new all waists, en 
ee ee lingerie, silk gloves, infants’ and children’s ned way 
SALMON YELLOW 


wear, frocks, draperies, curtains, etc. 
Takes but a jiffy. Simply wash with Aladdin and watch the 


dirt go out while the color comes in—rinse, and the work is 
done. No boiling, no stains on hands or bowl. Stays fast. 
Aladdin—a thrift soap. 


On Sale Everywhere. 


If your dealer cannot supply you send 10c and his 
name to 310 No. May Street, Chicago, and 
we will send you any desired color pre- 

paid. Copyright 1918 Aladdin 
Products Co. 
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Raising Money for War Relief 


By Virginia Hunt 


, 


A Scarecrow Stunt 


ETWEEN the acts of a play given near 
B Boston for the benefit of the Red Cross, 
a man dressed as Mr. Scarecrow strolled 
onto the platform as awkwardly and stiffly as 
a scarecrow would be supposed to move, and 
announced that he no longer needed to guard 
the gardens and orchards because he had just 
seen some pretty maidens instead of crows 
picking the vegetables and fruits. He said he 
had told the girls that he thought that ‘you 
folks over here at 
the hall” might 
likesomeof them 
and asked them 
to bring the 
truck over. 
Young women 
wearing patri- 
otic or garden 
costumes made 
of crépe paper 
then entered the 
room, bearing 
trays of corn, 
carrots, cabbages 
and beets, like 
the ones illus- 
trated below. 
The ears of green 
crépe-paper corn 
contain small 
bottles of ginger 
aleorgrapejuice, 
each with a 
straw stuck in 
among thehusks; 
the orange paper 
carrots conceal 
ice-cream cones, while the cabbages and 
beets were used for candy or salted nuts, 
which were sold for the benefit of the or- 
ganization for which the play was given. 
Miss Columbia, who appears in the illus- 
tration on the right, carried a tray of small 
knitting bags made of striped or flowered 
crépe paper, with tiny hoops covered with 
plain paper to harmonize. These bags may 
be made about four or five inches in size 
to hold maple-sugar candies, peanuts or 
pop corn. This stunt is amusing as well 
as a money-making scheme. 


Mr. Scarecrow Has Fin- 
ished His Garden Duties 


A Business Luncheon 


“ BUSINESS LUNCHEON” is a good 

money-maker for a church or a char- 

ity. It should be served at the noon hour 

from eleven-thirty to one o’clock, in the 
vicinity of banks, offices, schools and shops. 
The affair must be announced at least two 
weeks in advance through local papers, and 
posters should make an early appearance in 
store windows. Handmade advertisements 
are most attractive on large cards ornamented 
with pictures cut from magazines. There is 
so much pictorial war material placed before 
the public in weekly and monthly magazines 
that it is not difficult to find appropriate 
pictures to illustrate the special war work 
for which the affair is given, whether it be the 
Red Cross or Y. M. C. A., or for French Or- 
phans or some other equally worthy relief 
fund. ‘The words DON’T MISS IT at the 
top of the card will attract attention. The 
day before the luncheon special invitations 
should be sent to all possible patrons, especially 
to business men in the community, and these 
the Boy Scouts will be delighted to distribute. 
Cloths and napkins of white paper instead 
of linen should be used for the tables, which 
potted plants, 
flags and flowers 
will make quite 
as inviting as fine 
napery. Flags of 
the Allies and fes- 
toons of American 
flags will add to 
thefestiveappear- 
ance of the room. 
The actual 
work of serving 
should be well or- 
ganized, a captain 
and four aids being 
necessary to care 
for a table seating 
















never leaves her table, but sees that patrons 
are properly served and that soiled dishes and 
napkins are replaged with clean ones. Glasses 
must also be kept filled. 

The menu should be a substantial one, 
planned on conservation lines. All these arti- 
cles should be prepared the day before, except 
the tea and coffee, which greatly facilitates 
the work. Many busy people are pleased to 
have the chance of combining a good meal at 
a moderate price with social intercourse, and 
these business luncheons have proved a suc- 
cess wherever tried. Music and a reception 
committee will add to the enjoyment of the 
occasion. 


AY. M.C. A. “Egg Basket” 


# bes: Junior Emergency Aid, the little girls 
of a wide-awake little town down in the 
picturesque Cumberland Valley of Pennsyl- 
vania, has started one of the most effective 
war funds that has appeared in the whole 
country. It’s a Y. M. C. A. “Egg Basket.” 

When the boys from this little town be- 
gan to write home there was gratitude con- 
tinuously for the “Y” and the many ways 
it helped them. And so the townsfolk de- 
cided to do something for the “ Y,” not merely 
subscribe its 
quota now and 
then, but some 
real help, week 
after week, as 
long as the war 
went on. So the 
idea of the Y. M. 
C. A. “Egg Bas- 
ket” originated, 
and it was in- 
trusted to the 
little girls. Cir- 
culars were dis- 
tributed all 
around the coun- 
try, reading as 
follows: 


Y.M.C.A 
EGG BASKET 


UNDER THE AUS- 

PICES OF THE JUN- 

IOR EMERGENCY 
AID 


To the Public, 
With Special Ap- 


4 , : 2al to iE § 
Miss Columbia With Her Ticcenesite te thes 
Knitting Bags Country, Who 


Raises Chickens 


YOU are asked to give one egg (or more if you 
can) every Saturday evening this summer. 

YOU will find the EGG BASKET near the 
fountain in the town square. The contents will 
be sold and the money given to the Y. M. C. 

The Y. M. C. A. is solely dependent upon vol- 
untary contributions; its needs are great; every 
dollar given it means better and greater work for 
the thousands of our boys in service. It is the sole 
human touch that our boys feel in the stern life of 
trench, in camp or on ship. 

The EGG BASKET is open weekly for one egg 
or for a dozen. Every egg given means service on 
the part of women who are anxious to show their 
gratitude to this wonderful agency in the war. 

Persons unable to take or send their eggs to the 
Basket can phone any of the Junior Aids whose 
names are given below, who will call for them. 


In the public square of the town is a foun- 
tain and, after some patriotic exercise by the 
children, the little girls station themselves near 
this fountain every Saturday evening with a 
large clothes hamper. They have some bunt- 
ing over it, but the little girls are the principal 
ornamentation. The good wives of the country- 
side have learned 
about the Basket 
and what it is for, 
and now, when 
theycome to town 
on Saturday eve- 
ning, each one 
brings a dozen or 
so eggs for the 
Basket, until 
there are simply 
dozens and dozens 
of eggs to be sold 
for a good price to 
the stores. Anda 
huge clothes ham- 
per of fresh eggs is 





ten or more per- 
sons. The captain 





worth something 
nowadays. 














These “ Vegetables” All Con- 
ceal Favorite Goodies, Made 
According to Conservational 
. Rules, of Course 
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i hort Wa Bomar — You May Den 
*. the Wood but the Varnish Wont Crack 


"FLQOR VARNISH 


for Floors Furniture & all Woodwork 
MADE IN EIGHT COLORS 


IRST made for #oors—that is the 

reason ‘‘61’’ Floor Varnish gives 

such sterling service on floors; that 
is why it is so tough and elastic; that is 
the reason it lasts so long. ‘‘61’’ is made 
to wear—to resist abrasion. It is heel- 
proof, mar-proof and water-proof. 


And it naturally follows that ‘“61’’ wears even 
longer on furniture and interior woodwork — 
because it withstands the countless footsteps and 
abuse to which every floor is subjected. 

“61” isa handy, easy-to-use finish that stains 
and varnishes in one operation; for every house- 
hold purpose. It is sold in the following semi- 
transparent wood-stain colors: Light and 
Dark Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, Forest 
Green, Cherry; also Natural, Dull 
Finish and Ground Color. 

Send for Color Card; also Panel Finished with ‘‘61”’ 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are 
used by painters, specified by architects 
and sold by paint and hardware dealers 
everywhere. OUR GUARANTEE: 
If any Pratt & Lambert Varnish 
Product fails to give satisfaction you 
may have your money back. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc 


VARNISH MAKERS 69 YEARS 
75 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada 
17 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario 


Vitralite ENAMEL 


It spreads so far, 
works so easily, 
lasts so long, and is 
so economical that 
it is praised even 
by competitors. It 
is guaranteed for 
three years, inside 
and outside. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
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RED x 4% lingerie, silk gloves, infants’ and children’s ™\Quance 
satMon —_ wear, frocks, draperies, curtains, etc. ee 
Takes but a jiffy. Simply wash with Aladdin and watch the 

dirt go out while the color comes in—rinse, and the work is 
done. No boiling, no stains on hands or bowl. Stays fast. 
Aladdin—a thrift soap. 


On Sale Everywhere. 


If your dealer cannot supply you send 10c and his 
name to 310 No. May Street, Chicago, and 
as we will send you any desired color pre- 


fe) paid. Copyright 1918 Aladdin 
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Raising Money for War Relief 


By Virginia Hunt 


A Scarecrow Stunt 


ETWEEN the acts of a play given near 
B Boston for the benefit of the Red Cross, 
a man dressed as Mr. Scarecrow strolled 
onto the platform as awkwardly and stiffly as 
a scarecrow would be supposed to move, and 
announced that he no longer needed to guard 
the gardens and orchards because he had just 
seen some pretty maidens instead of crows 
picking the vegetables and fruits. He said he 
had told the girls that he thought that ‘“‘you 
folks over here at 
the hall” might 
likesomeof them 
and asked them 
to bring the 
truck over. 
Young women 
wearing patri- 
otic or garden 
costumes made 
of crépe paper 
then entered the 
room, bearing 
trays of corn, 
carrots, cabbages 
and beets, like 
the ones illus- 
trated below. 
The ears of green 
crépe-paper corn 
contain small 
bottles of ginger 
aleor grape juice, 
each with a 
straw stuck in 
among thehusks; 
the orange paper 
carrots conceal 
ice-cream cones, while the cabbages and 
beets were used for candy or salted nuts, 
which were sold for the benefit of the or- 
ganization for which the play was given. 
Miss Columbia, who appears in the illus- 
tration on the right, carried a tray of small 
knitting bags made of striped or flowered 
crépe paper, with tiny hoops covered with 
plain paper to harmonize. These bags may 
be made about four or five inches in size 
to hold maple-sugar candies, peanuts or 
pop corn. This stunt is amusing as well 
as a money-making scheme. 


Mr. Scarecrow Has Fin- 
ished His Garden Duties 


A Business Luncheon 


“BUSINESS LUNCHEON” isa good 
money-maker for a church or a char- 
ity. It should be served at the noon hour 
from eleven-thirty to one o’clock, in the 
vicinity of banks, offices, schools and shops. 
The affair must be announced at least two 
weeks in advance through local papers, and 
posters should make an early appearance in 
store windows. Handmade advertisements 
are most attractive on large cards ornamented 
with pictures cut from magazines. There is 
so much pictorial war material placed before 
the public in weekly and monthly magazines 
that it is not difficult to find appropriate 
pictures to illustrate the special war work 
for which the affair is given, whether it be the 
Red Cross or Y. M. C. A., or for French Or- 
phans or some other equally worthy relief 
fund. ‘The words DON’T MISS IT at the 
top of the card will attract attention. The 
day before the luncheon special invitations 
should be sent to all possible patrons, especially 
to business men in the community, and these 
the Boy Scouts will be delighted to distribute. 
Cloths and napkins of white paper instead 
of linen should be used for the tables, which 
potted plants, 
flags and flowers 
will make quite 
as inviting as fine 
napery. Flags of 
the Allies and fes- 
toons of American 
flags will add to 
the festiveappear- 
ance of the room. 
The actual 
work of serving 
should be well or- 
ganized, a captain 
and fouraidsbeing 
necessary to care 
for a table seating 


Miss Columbia With Her 


never leaves her table, but sees that patrons 
are properly served and that soiled dishes and 
napkins are replaged with clean ones. Glasses 
must also be kept filled. 

The menu should be a substantial one, 
planned on conservation lines. All these arti- 
cles should be prepared the day before, except 
the tea and coffee, which greatly facilitates 
the work. Many busy people are pleased to 
have the chance of combining a good meal at 
a moderate price with social intercourse, and 
these business luncheons have proved a suc- 

cess wherever tried. Music and a reception 

committee will add to the enjoyment of the 
occasion. 


AY. M.C. A. “Egg Basket” 


# Bes: Junior Emergency Aid, the little girls 
of a wide-awake little town down in the 
picturesque Cumberland Valley of Pennsyl- 
vania, has started one of the most effective 
war funds that has appeared in the whole 
country. It’s a Y. M. C. A. “Egg Basket.” 
When the boys from this little town be- 
gan to write home there was gratitude con- 
tinuously for the “Y” and the many ways 
it helped them. And so the townsfolk de- 
cided to do something for the “ Y,” not merely 
subscribe its 
quota now and 
then, but some 
real help, week 
after week, as 
long as the war 
went on. So the 
idea of the Y. M. 
C. A. “Egg Bas- 
ket” originated, 
and it was in- 
trusted to the 
little girls. Cir- 
culars were dis- 
tributed all 
around the coun- 
try, reading as 

follows: 


Y.M.CGA 
EGG BASKET 


UNDER THE AUS- 

PICES OF THE JUN- 

IOR EMERGENCY 
AID 


To the Public, 
With Special Ap- 
peal to ;Every 
Housewife in ~ 
itti Country, Who 
Knitting Bags Raises Chickens 

YOU are asked to give one egg (or more if you 
can) every Saturday evening this summer. 

YOU will find the EGG BASKET near the 
fountain in the town square. The contents will 
be sold and the money given to the Y. M. C. A. 

The Y. M. C. A. is solely dependent upon vol- 
untary contributions; its needs are great; every 
dollar given it means better and greater work for 
the thousands of our boys in service. It is the sole 
human touch that our boys feel in the stern life of 
trench, in camp or on s ship. 

The EGG BASKET is open weekly for one egg 
or for a dozen. Every egg given means service on 
the part of women who are anxious to show their 
gratitude to this wonderful agency in the war. 

Persons unable to take or send their eggs to the 
Basket can phone any of the Junior Aids whose 
names are given below, who will call for them. 


In the public square of the town is a foun- 
tain and, after some patriotic exercise by the 
children, the little girls station themselves near 
this fountain every Saturday evening with a 
large clothes hamper. They have some bunt- 
ing over it, but the little girls are the principal 
ornamentation. The good wives of the country- 

side have learned 
about the Basket 
and what it is for, 
and now, when 
theycome to town 
on Saturday eve- 
ning, each one 
brings a dozen or 
so eggs for the 
Basket, until 
there are simply 
dozens and dozens 
of eggs to be sold 
for a good price to 
the stores. Anda 
huge clothes ham- 
per of fresh eggs is 





ten or more per- 
sons. The captain 


worth something 
nowadays. 








These “ Vegetables” All Con- 
ceal Favorite Goodies, Made 
According to Conservational 
Rules, of Course 
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2TON’'S 
SALT 


‘She Magic Pouch” 


HE touch that gives the plainest food a tasty savor—the 
seasoning that’s sure. 


A 
ee? 


You can always get the right flavor with Morton’s Salt because it 
is real salt; uniform, dependable. 


It flows, ‘‘like magic,” in all weathers: no lumps, no waste. And 


it’s one of the “big little things” every woman can afford. 


The great success of Morton’s Salt is due also to the sanitary, 
convenient carton. Everybody likes the handy aluminum spout; 
when open the salt comes in a steady flow—no spilling. Closed, 


it keeps the contents germ-proof and clean, 
” 


Per Package, 10c; West of the Rockies, 12'4c 
WY CO) 5 O)y Ee y-% ie Oe OO). o7- Va Gan Oo | (7-01 On | i on 


If your dealer happens to be out of Morton’s Salt send us 
his name and address We will see that he is supplied 
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Sending the New Loan 
: _ Over the Top : 


: Last-Minute Suggestions for Your Community 



































“The CONKLIN Pen 


A downright necessity for 
your soldier or sailor boy 


Every man ‘‘over there”? from dough-boy up 
to the General himself, requires 100% service 
from his fountain pen —needs the trustworthy, 
tried-and-true kind of pen that won’t get out 
of order, because there are no pen repair 
stations in the trenches. 

That’s why the reliable CONKLIN is so in- 
variably selected by the man with the “‘tin derby.”’ 
Its dependable ““Crescent-Filler’’ is too simple to 
get out of order (has only two parts). The 
CONKLIN won’t leak or blot. Its point won’t 
scratch or sputter. It’s a joy to use it! 

That’s the kind of pen he wants. Sold by 
leading stationers, jewelers, druggists and de- 
partment stores at $2.50, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 
and up. In Canada, 50 cents additional. 
Send him one today. 


Boston 
THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 59 Temple Place 
Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. Cuicaco 


1636 Lytton Bldg. 


San FRANCISCO 
577 Market St. 


WinnIiPsc, Can. 
346 Donald St. 






Self- Filling 


Fountain Pen 
Non-Leakable 


























HIS month the American people 
are going to sell Liberty Bonds 
to the amount of six billions of 
dollars, or about sixty dollars’ 
worth for each man, woman 
and child in the United States, 
and they are going to sell these 
bonds to themselves. To be 

sure, six billion dollars, the goal of the Fourth 

Liberty Loan campaign, is an almost incalcu- 

lable sum, but it is the amount Uncle Sam says 

he’s got to have—and that ends it. He’ll get 
it. The question, then, is not ‘How much?” 
but “How shall we raise the six billions?” 
What we know now about how to do it was 
learned in our experience with the First, Sec- 
ond and Third Liberty Loan campaigns. The 
ideas and methods developed in these cam- 
paigns came not so much from headquarters in 

Washington as from the genius and imagina- 
tion of American citizens in their own states 
and communities. The object of this article is 
to let Massachusetts and Illinois know about 
the successful bond-selling methods developed 

in California or Georgia, so that in the pres- 

ent campaign every section may have the 





benefit of the selling schemes originating in © 


other districts. ° 

Campaign managers agree that to sell Lib- 
erty Bonds they must first “sell the war.” 
Consequently, most of the methods of getting 
Liberty Loan subscriptions are only measures 
for visualizing the war, bringing it home to the 
individual 3000 miles from the battle front, 
and awakening in him the conviction that he 
must personally contribute to its support. 


Various Interesting Devices 


N SEVERAL cities the cost of the war was 

most effectively visualized to show the real 
meaning of the Liberty Bonds. Store windows 
were filled with shells, rifles, gas masks, machine 
guns, and so forth, with statements as to the 
numbers of Liberty Bonds required to furnish 
the Army with one of each. In Chicago the 
amounts of beef, salt, sugar and other foods 
necessary to feed a soldier a year, with their 
costs, were displayed, emphasizing how many 
$50 bonds are required to equip and supply a 
single man at the front. 

‘This autumn it is proposed that memorial 
Liberty Bonds be bought. There is hardly a 
community now that has not been saddened 
by the casualty lists, and it is suggested that 
bonds be bought in the names of these young 
men of the town who have given their lives to 
the war. 

A Georgia city placed in the shopping dis- 
tricts a number of small platforms, with steps 
leading up one side and down the other, and 
surmounted by a bell on a rope. Each person 
going ‘‘over the top” to subscribe at these 
booths was entitled to ring the ‘‘ Liberty Bell.” 
Another city put striking machines at sales 
booths, each subscription entitling the sub- 
scriber to one blow, and whenever the weight 
reached the top it hit ‘‘The Kaiser”’ a blow in 
the face and rang a bell. 

Still another street device, used in more than 
one city, was the sale of bonds from the tail end 
of a motor truck, with dollar bills offered as 
premiums to each subscriber. Of course some- 
one had to donate the dollars, but in one case 
$200 used in this way brought in $20,000. 

One city made large sales by setting up 
a fire-department extension ladder and an- 
nouncing that a fireman would go up one rung 
of the ladder for each subscription for a given 
amount. The objective was not only to send 
him to the uppermost rung, but also to get 
enough subscriptions to put him “over the 
top”’ and bring him down on the other side. 

Perhaps the most ambitious of all this sort 
of thing tried anywhere was in Atlanta, where 
a building once occupied by a young lawyer 
named Thomas Woodrow Wilson, now of 
Washington, D. C., was set on fire by the loan- 
campaign management, and a thrilling rescue 
staged by the chief of the fire department, 
solely to draw attention to the Liberty Loan. 


The Auction Idea a Winner 


HE auction idea has been played on in end- 
less variety. In New York a German sol- 
dier’s helmet was auctioned off for a round sum, 
and then returned by the successful bidder to 
be auctioned again and again until no one knew 
how often the helmet had been sold. Arthur 
Guy Empey sold American Beauty roses for 
Liberty Bond subscriptions in Washington, 
D.C.; and Marie Dressler auctioned off kisses, 
aecepting no bids of less than $500-bond sub- 
scriptions. But it remained for Al Jolson, the 
stage comedian, to cap the climax on auctions; 
at one of his meetings he auctioned—and ac- 
tually delivered the goods on the spot—the 
clothes he wore, stopping only when, had he 
not, police intervention might have been ex- 
pected. Douglas Fairbanks, at an outdoor 
meeting, offered to climb over the top of the 
Union Station of a Western city for a $10,000 
subscription. 
The institution of Liberty Loan honor flags 
in the last campaign brought with it still an- 
other means of increasing sales by auctions. 


In a number of places the privilege of raising 
the community honor flag was given to the 
person making the largest subscription to the 
bonds. One woman in New Jersey paid for 
this privilege with a $6500 subscription. Then 
there was the well-known lecturer who offered 
a new “‘flivver”’ joke for a $100-bond subscrip- 
tion; and the singer who refused to sing an- 
other song until $1000 had been subscribed; 
and still another who auctioned off the privi- 
lege of naming the first song she should sing. 

A novel means of promoting intercommunity 
competition was devised in California. Two 
tanks were started out from opposite ends of 
the state, each moving toward the other, on 
schedule, and spending a day in each large 
town. These days were known as ‘Tank 
Day” in each community. Each town having 
a “Tank Day” was informed by the campaign 
managers in what town at the other end of the 
state the second tank was that day, and natu- 
rally each community tried to outdo the other 
on “Tank Day.” 


Novel and Picturesque Methods 


WESTERN city devised what is probably 
the most picturesque method of promoting 
rivalry between various sections of a commu- 
nity. The city was divided into seven sections, 
and the people of each section were assigned a 
certain portion of the city’s quota in the loan. 
Each was designated as an “army,” and the 
object was to see which army could advance 
upon and reach first the ‘‘ Citadel of Berlin,” 
a fortress set up in the city square. Progress of 
the various armies was indicated by armored 
“tanks” moving daily a number of blocks along 
the “line of march,” toward the citadel laid out 
for each army, in proportion to subscriptions— 
each block representing a given amount of sub- 
scriptions. Progress of each of the seven armies 
was also indicated daily by the hands of a 
seven-sided clock above the citadel. 

Perhaps the most original scheme was de- 
vised in San Francisco, where a ship’s mast 
was erected, each ratline step toward the top 
representing a million dollars in loan subscrip- 
tions. Two manikins, attired as soldier and 
sailor, respectively, were started at the bot- 
tom, and moved up toward the top of the 
mast, representing the city’s quota, as sub- 
scriptions rolled in. So lifelike were the figures 
used that many complaints were received by 
the committee against its lack of consideration 
in keeping soldiers and sailors in these positions 
night and day. 

Another city had its fire department make a 
run through the streets of the city as certain 
points toward the loan quota were passed. A 
Southern city put automobile horns, with Boy 
Scouts in attendance, outside each bank, and 
the horns “honked” at every subscription. 
Several cities had bells rung to mark various 
stages of progress. In others, nightly announce- 
ments of the day’s sales were made in theaters. 


Noise Plays a Large Part 


{ig tigre seems to have played a surprisingly 
large part in the Liberty Loan campaigns, 
some cities having subcommittees on “noise.” 
These arranged for the ringing of bells, blow- 
ing of automobile horns, factory whistles and, 
in Cleveland, Ohio, special steam whistles were 
fitted up for plants unprovided with them. 
Noise was even made a nightly feature of the 
campaign in some towns. 

The number of “‘reminders”’ of the campaign 
conceived in American ingenuity is legion. 
Several cities arranged with hotel managers 
that guests, leaving a “call” to be wakened, 
would be greeted like this: 

“Good morning, Mr. Johnson. Have you 
bought your Liberty Bonds? It is now 7:15.” 

Car conductors were enlisted to call “Blank 
Street; change for theferry. Buy your Liberty 
Bonds to-day,”’ while newsboys, elevator opera- 
tors, and so forth, were called on for similar 
reminders to the public. Slips calling attention 
to the Liberty Bonds were placed in pay en- 
velopes, wrapped around loaves of bread, put 
in with telephone, gas and electric-light bills, 
and even printed on paper book covers. The 
children of Chicago, who incidentally sold 
more than $2,000,000 worth of bonds in the 
Third Loan, were instructed, when passing a 
house where no Liberty Loan card was dis- 
played, to ring the doorbell and ask: ‘‘ Why 
haven’t you bought your Liberty Bonds?” 

Rural telephone lines were used extensively 
for this “‘reminding.” At designated hours 
calls were put in on farmers’ lines, and those 
who answered were reminded that only a short 
time remained in which to buy Liberty Bonds. 

The Liberty Loan committees have come to 
feel that many of the loan-campaign activities, 
requiring the services of large numbers of peo- 
ple, are valuable not so much for the money 
they bring in but for the effect upon the people 
themselves. They see in the campaigns a great 
force for welding the soul of America and 
building up a new national unity. They in- 
tend that more and more people shall have 
opportunity to help sell bonds as well as to buy, 
and their slogan will be, not ‘Give until it 
hurts,”’ but “Give until you’re happy.” 
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the “TAs TE that ‘won over’ Grandma 


HEN Grandmasays' ‘these pancakes are delicious” 
it #zeans something! For she herself has a coveted 
‘reputation for pancake making, so she is none too 
quick to praise. 


But really, it would be surprising if Teco Pancakes 
did not taste as good—not to say better—than Grand- 
ma’s old fashioned ones. For Teco Flour has mixed 
in ita savory ingredient that Grandma couldnot get— 
powdered, malted buttermilk. It isthe duzterm/h, skil- 
fully combined with a blend of wholesome grains, that 
gives Txco so tempting, so diferent a taste—a taste 
that no other flour has. 


Ra lB Hoy Lk Poerse 
(it’s in the flour) 


And the powdered buttermilk (mixed in Txco only) 
adds even more than delicious flavor. It also makes 
Teco highly nourishing and easily digestible, for 
children as well as grown-ups. 





You Can Buy Teco Without ‘‘Substitutes”’ 


ECO isa ‘‘conservation’’ flour, so even when wheat saving is 
most necessary, the U.S. Food Administration permits its pur- 
chase without substitutes. TEco Pancake Flour now contains just 
enough wheat to make the TEco pancakes light and fluffy, and its 
careful blending with corn, barley and rye flours, addsto the flavor. 








Teco Economy 





Wheat is not theonly thing T'Eco saves. Itsavestime,trouble and 
expense, as well. It takes only a few minutes to prepare a TECO 
meal. Everything needed is already mixed in the flour. All you 
need do is add water and bake. And a nourishing Teco meal 
costs but a few cents. 











Yes, TEco has every good point of other pancake flours—and as 
for taste—well, just try it! 


There are TWO Kinds of Teco Flour 


Teco Pancake Flour contains wheat, corn, barley, rye and pow- 
dered malted buttermilk. 

TrEco Buckwheat Flour contains no wheat. It is a mixture of 
buckwheat, barley, corn and powdered malted buttermilk. 
Specially made for people who are fond of the old-fashioned 
buckwheat flavor. 











Do you want this new book—Free? 
Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen’s 
Treconomy War-TIME REcIPEs 


—fresh from her Conservation kitchen. This booklet tells how 
to make 42 appetizing, nourishing dishes with the help of 
Teco, and also suggests some novel menus. Gladlysent on request. 





If your dealer does not have Teco, send 15c in stamps for full-size 
prepaid package. Please send your grocer’s name and address. 


THE EKENBERG Co. ,404 Holmes Ave.,Cortland, N.Y. 


TECO 


sELF-RISI 
PANCAKE FLOUR 
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BHo meee Or Ttsanc omforte 5 4 
; bSave Wool for Army Blankets 


HE government needs the wool for our boys at 

the front. That’s why patriotic women every- 
where are making their own bed coverings of snowy 
fluffy cotton. 


And what purer, daintier material for bed coverings 
than this sweet and sanitary product of sunny 
southern fields? 


Gown JEWEL | - 
@TTON BATTING 


Your Dry Goods or Depart- 
ment Store has Crown Jewel 
Batting or can get it for you. 


60 cent Set of Quilting é 
Patterns for 10 cents 
Send us one trade mark cut from the 
lighter,warmerquiltsandcom- W!#PPer of Crown Jewel Batting and 
f mn hodd h ry 10c in stamps and we will send youa 
orters than s ys ort ig set of ten Crown Jewel Quilting Pat- 

brecottonofuncertainquality. terns. 


ROCK RIVER COTTON CO., Dept. 10, Janesville, Wis. 


















In Crown Jewel Batting you 
ge et the choicest selected long 

bre cotton, untouched by 
chemical bleaches. Its long 
smooth sheets require no sew- 
ingorstitchinganddonotpart, 

unch or knot. It makes 
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seams, it is daintily finished 
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need to sacrifice style in your 
underwear. 

Li Falco Knit Underwear 
for women costs nomore than 
the ordinary kind. Made 
from the highest grade of 
materials with flat unrippable 


fit each figure, line for line and 
curve for curve. 

All styles,sizes and weights. 
Union Suits, Vests, Pants and 
Tights. 

You'll find it worth your 
while to ask your dealer for— 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Knit Under sia for Women 


Made by 


LITTLE FALLS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Little Falls 


New York 
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Warm-as-Wool Clothes 
for Baby 


And Yet No Wool is Used in Them 
By — Barlow 










Cotton Wadding Interlines This 
Quilted Slip-on Coat of Sateen 
Above, and Also the One on the h ’ 
Right Covered With Silk-and- , 
Cotton Poplin << 
Baby Takes His First Lesson are 
in Aérial Flights Warmly 8 TREY a 
Clad in a Corduroy Coat 
Prettily Quilted With Soft 
Downy Cotton, and With a 
Round Hat to Match 


A Layer of Cotton, Thin Flannelette and, 
Over This, Silky Pongee, Quilted All Over in 
Squares, Make These the Prettiest, Warmest 
Coat and Cap One Can Imagine 


Baby Can be Sure of a Warm Welcome 
With a Light and Downy Cotton- 
Padded Coverlet and Wrapper Await- 
ing Him Like the Set Above and on the 


Right. Flowered Blue Voile is the 


Material, and Narrow Blue Satin Rib- 
bon Quilts and Trims it Most Daintily 





Cotton-Flannel Interlining Makes This 
China-Silk Baby Sacque With Picot 
Crocheted Edge Delightfully Warm 






This Wrapper Hides its Cotton Interlining 
Under Flowered Silk Bordered With Pale 
Pink Crépe de Chine, Ribbon Embroidered 


For Outdoors Baby Needs High, Satin-Quilted, Fur- 
Topped Boots; For Indoors, Washable Pique Shoes 
and Slippers With Removable Inner Soles are Warm 
Enough When Worn Over Woolen Stockings 
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An industry that is saving 


millions out of waste 
yf 


products out of waste means / / 
dred and fifty million dollars \\ 


annually—a sum sufficient 
to keep New York’s six mil- U \ 

lion people supplied with \ wes re 
inaad fle ake ate. . Vv millions of pounds annually, was thrown away—a 


sheer waste. 


The remainder of the animal, in weight totaling many 


Today virtually all of this former waste is utilized. 
Over 250 articles are now contributed by the steer to 
human needs, and a larger proportion of the animal is 
saved for human food. 

* * * * 


At the time of writing, Swift & Company has to get 


y/ about $125 for the dressed meat from an average beef 
animal in order to break even. 
4, But if the old order of waste prevailed today and only 


the hide and tallow were saved, Swift & Company, to 
break even, would need to get about $135, or to pay the 
producer less for his cattle. 


This is a saving of about ten dollars per animal—a 
saving which,. when multiplied by the total number of 
cattle dressed annually by Swift & Company, over two 
million, amounts to more than twenty million dollars 
yearly, and this saving results in higher cattle prices and 
lower meat prices. 











If applied to the entire number of cattle dressed annu- 
ally in America, approximately fifteen million, this saving 
would amount to about one hundred and fifty million 


dollars annually. 
* * * * 





The real development of by-products came with the 
development of the larger packing organizations. 


Success was attained not easily, but by patient effort, 
by exhaustive experiment, by intense specialization. It 
has been a big job and has called for big methods— 
a job far beyond the resources of the old, unorganized 
system of local meat dressing. 








Not only are by-products saved but their value has 
| | been increased through better handling of hides, fats, and 
| other edible portions of the steer. 

ng Swift & Company is glad to have had a part in this 
- ; | development. It is an achievement of thrift—an achieve- 
ment that has made possible today lower meat prices to 


the consumer and higher prices to the producer of cattle. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


A nation-wide organization with 
more than 20,000 stockholders 
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Explanatory Note —At the right is a translation of the (1) As for her who desires beauty. 
story of palm and olive oils written in the hieroglyphics of (2) She is wont to anoint her limbs with oil of palm and oil of olives. 


3000 years ago. The characters and the translation are 
correctly shown according to the present day knowledge of 
the subject. Read hieroglyphics down, and ta the h 


(3) There cause to flourish these ointments— the skin. 


(4) As for oil of palm and oil of olives, there is not their like for 
reviving, making sound and purifying’the skin. 









































The History Ba 
of Modern Beau: 


HEN the royal women 
ancient Egypt learned the 
value of Palm and Olive oils 
they made a discovery to which: 
modern ‘users owe Palmolive. 


For this famous soap contains the 
same rare oils, the luxury of famous 
queens 3000 years ago. 


Its bland, fragrant lather is the 
final perfection of the blend which @ 
is old as history. 


Palmolive Shampoo also contains’ 
the same Palm and Olive oils, keep-' 
ing the hair soft and slossy with their 
mild yet thorough cleansing, qualities, 

Palmolive is sold everywhere by leading, 
dealers—wartime price, two cakes for 25c, 
It is supplied in Zuest-cake size at those 
hotels most famous for de luxe service. 


” 
wee” 


Send 25 cents in stamps for Travelette case, 
containing miniature packages of ei&ht popu- 
lar Palmolive specialties attractively packed. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 
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The Shops are Showing White Needles 


With Rosebud Enameled Ends and Caps 
and Quaint Japanese Sets in Wood and 


Sock-Needle Holders as Well Come in Colored Enamel 
____ Designs in Silver—a Truly Lovely Gift 





Pearl 











(pe renee ent ABD 


Plain Silver Holders May Carry the 
Individual Touch of a Monogram 


P : 2 


Silver Holders, Heart-Shaped, Initialed, 
May Hold Silver Needles if Desired 














End Pulls From the Center. (Patented) 














Lovely in Porto Rican 
Drawn Work is This 
Bag of White Linen 
With a Lining of Pale 
Blue Silk Showing 
Through the Lettering. 
Its Constant Freshness 
is a Mere Matter of 
Laundering, and Filet 
Crochet Will be a Good 
Substitute if Necessary 
for the Drawn-Work 
Insertion 


From the Same Clever Girl Comes 
a Second Rafha Bag in Rainbow 
| Stripes and a Band of Daisies. 
| | Why Not Carry Out the Same Idea 
| With String, Which They Say is. 

Coming Into Vogue for Novelties? 








Practical and Clever Little Wooden Winder on 
Which the Ball Above it Was Wound. The 
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The New Things for the 
Woman Who Knits 


Selected by the Needlework Editors 


This Pair of Tinted Shell 
Needles With Silver Ends 
and Silver Shield Person- 
ally Engraved Could Not 
Fail to Inspire Good Knit- 
ting— for a Wedding Gift, 
Perhaps 
















The Flower-Trimmed Case (at the Top) 
of Felt Keeps Needles From Rusting. 
This Brass Cartridge Holds the Work 
Securely on the Needles in Your Bag 





p _ 


An Afternoon Knitting Bag Sug- 


gesting the Use of Odd Pieces is 
This One of Silk Veiled With Net 
and Trimmed With Ribbon Flow- 
ers. Use Small-Size Embroidery 
Hoops for the Frame 


One of the Newest 
Bags in Raffia — 
Crocheted of the 
Natural Color and 
Then Ornamented 
With a Border of 
Flowers— Daisies, 
Roses and Violets in 
Their Own Colors. 
The Work of a Cali- 
fornia Girl 


Japanese in Effect is This Sock Knitting Bag in 
Black Silk and Ribbon Velvet With Gay-Golored 
Tassels. Notice the Convenient Opening for the 
Yarn, Which is Cut in the Embroidery Hoop 















B dais little house, where Heinz 
began nearly fifty years ago, is now 
surrounded by huge Heinz buildings, 
speaking eloquently of the American 
housewife’s appreciation of right prin- 
ciples in preparing foods, relishes and 
condiments for her table. 





























One of the 


Foods are high in price. 


A dollar doesn’t go as far as it used to, 
but the family must have food that satisfies 
the appetite and nourishes the body. 


Everybody likes Heinz Baked Beans—one 
of the most popular of the 57 Varieties— 
because they look good, taste good and are 
good. It was the “‘baking’’ that made baked 
beans a national dish. Heinz Beans are 


baked—baked in ovens—baked through 


and through. 


That accounts for part of their superior 
flavor. They are baked in four ways to suit 
every taste, to please every whim or fancy. 

Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 

Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston style 


Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat (Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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matter what kind of face powder you use, you 
need SeM-Pray Jo-Ve-Nay to retain the natural 
clearness of your skin. Jt cleans! 


Sem-Pray Jo-Ve-Nay (Sempre Giovine) pene- 
trates the pores of the skin and removes the 
minute particles of dust and dirt that are lodged 
beyond reach of harsh water and soap. 


And it does more than this. It invigorates 
and refreshes the skin and helps Nature keep 
it soft and alluring for years and years. It does 
not enlarge the pores. It does not grow hair. 


Remember this:—Sem-Pray Jo-Vr-Nay is 
not a soap—not a rouge—but 4 Face Cream in 
Cake Form. Try it—soon! Send for sample. 
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Bundle-up 
the boys 


in fleecy-warm Hanes Win- 
ter Weight Union Suits and 
give them real protection! 
For warmth, for comfort, 
for fit and for workmanship 
these union suits—a dupli- 
cate of Hanes men’s union 
suitsin boys’ sizes—can’t be 
equalled at popular prices. 


Greatest winter 
underwear sold 
at popular prices 


HANES 


ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 














GUARANTEE —We guarantee Hanes Underwear 
absolutely—every thread, stitch and button. We 
guarantee toreturn your money or give you a new 
garment if any seam breaks. 


ANES seams are guaranteed unbreakable; pearl but- 

tons are sewed on to stay; tailored collarette snug- 
gles up around the neck; elastic knit shoulders “give and 
take’’ with every work or play motion; comfortable closed 
crotch stays closed. And, they come out of the wash keen 
for service! They’re certainly the greatest extra - value 
underwear you ever came across. 








Men need this unusual underwear 

Hanes Heavy Winter Weight Union Suits for out-of-doors’ men, or 
men who need real warmth; also, Heavy Winter Weight shirts and 
drawers. Both are the highest in quality and workmanship ever 
sold at popular prices. 


This label on 
every garment. 


HANES 


without it 


If your dealer doesn’t have Hanes, write us immediately. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office, 366 Broadway 


Warning to the Trade— 
Any garment offered as 
Hanes isasubstituteun- 

\ Jessit’bears the ‘‘Hanes’’ 
jJabél. 














The Thirteenth Victim 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


war, the company being German. We’ve only 
recently taken over the plant.” 

“Have you anything that would float one of 
my four-inch guns ashore?”’ 

we ,pontoon lighter inside the warehouse 
jetty.” 

Reuter stood contemplatively staring out of 
the window. “Good,” he rapped out suddenly. 
“We shall put a landing party ashore. Now 
listen to me: As I’ve said, we Prussians recog- 
nize our friends only after they have proved 
themselves. You will pardon me if I take every 
precaution. From this moment you must not 
leave my side. At the slightest sign of ill faith 
you pay—with your life.” 

The two men Y walked out of the chart room 
down to the main deck. At the gangway 
O’Donahue called down to one of the blacks 
in the canoe: “Hey, you fella boy! Go’shore, 
quick; tell boss bring out lighter. Hurry up!” 

The two brown-skinned men looked up, 
grinned, nodded and,. casting loose, paddled 
hastily for shore. 

In less than twenty minutes a small lighter 
came out from shore, paddled by a dozen or 
more blacks in breechclouts and headed for 
the Aventur’s starboard side amidships. 

A huge, coffee-colored fellow strode pom- 
pously up and down the lighter, shouting orders 
in a strange tongue. “‘Kag galoo! Galoo!”’ he 
yelled. “‘Kai mag a lag! Galoo.” 

“Galoo! Galoo!” roared the blacks with 
each sweep of their paddles. 

Old Professor Kent, peering nearsightedly 
through his spectacles, listened attentively, 
slowly approached the gangway, where Reuter 
and O’Donahue stood together. Obviously he 
had not recognized O’Donahue. ‘‘Can you 
tell me, sir,” he said, addressing him, “what 
that exclamation ‘galoo’ signifies in their 
speech? Isit Polynesian, or possibly Papuan?” 

“T don’t know their lingo myself,” replied 
O’ Donahue. “But I think that ‘ galoo’ means 
‘hurry up.” They have mixed a good deal with 
the Kanakas, I guess.’ 

“Can you give | us their word for ‘traitor,’ 
Mr. O’Donahue?” came a woman’s soft voice. 
It was Julia, who had appeared beside her 
father. 

O’Donahue’s tanned face faded distinctly. 
His mouth thinned to a straight line. 

Reuter overheard, and the ends of his mus- 
tache tipped upward. “You mustn’t be hard 
on the young man, Miss Kent,”’ he remarked 
jocosely. ‘You will observe that he is assist- 
ing me—undéer pressure, let us say.” 

Julia cast the German a disdainful glance 
and walked away. The professor, oblivious to 
this byplay, remained, jotting down notes in 
a book. 


EFORE noon the big four-inch Nordenfeldt 
gun and its carriage had been swung aboard 
the lighter and brought ashore, together with 
the landing party of forty-odd: men, armed 
with carbines and a machine gun, and the four- 
teen passengers, with Reuter and O’Donahue. 
Under the leadership of the big boss a score 
of blacks fastened a heavy coir rope to the gun 
carriage and began to haul it slowly up a path- 
way leading to the group of white buildings. 
The distance was less than an eighth of a mile, 
a the road was steep and the march was 
slow. 

The buildings were grouped around a square 
space, through which the road passed. They 
were mere sheds with sliding shutters, some of 
these thrown back and revealing within piled 
heaps of coir, the coarse, fibrous husks of the 
coconuts. Outside the biggest of these sheds 
the blacks hauling the cannon halted, evi- 
dently in response to the bellowing command 
of the big boss. He yelled and gesticulated at 
them, apparently in a towering rage. 

Interested for the moment in the lively 
scene Julia gave it her attention, seating her- 
self meanwhile on the low sill on which rested 
the shutters of the warehouse. Presently she 
glanced at Reuter. His full, broad face was 
set, his brows contracted. With a quick stride 
he walked up to the young officer in command 
of the armed Germans and spoke to him with 
tense rapidity, glancing once downward at a 
scrap of paper he held in his hand. 

The officer turned on his heel, his eyes 
aglitter, and uttered some command to his 
men. O’Donahue was standing alone, watch- 
ing the movements of the big boss, who was 
becoming still more vociferous. The next mo- 
ment four German sailors in their white duck 
uniforms sprang to his side, each of two of 
them seizing one of his wrists. The group spun 
around, facing Reuter and the young officer. 
The rest of the sailors meanwhile had deployed 
across the lower end of the square and faced 
the blacks, their carbines leveled. 


EUTER had drawn his heavy navy revolver. 
He cocked it with an ominous click and 
advanced toward O’ Donahue, his face red with 
suppressed rage. ‘* You fool!” he shouted. ‘I 
saw you write this on the lighter. But I waited 
to see what you would do with it. You forgot 
that the old man was nearsighted and could 
not read at a glance. Now tell me, if you care 
to save your life, what does this mean: ‘ Hang 
back; do not enter the square.’” 

O’Donahue stood silent. 

“As you please,” snapped the officer; and 
he gave an order in German. 

The sailors about O’Donahue shoved him 
back against the trunk of a big tamarind tree 
in the center of the square. One of them tied 
his hands behind him with a leather belt. An- 
other bound a handkerchief about his eyes. 

All this was accomplished in the midst of a 
tense silence. As O’Donahue had been seized 
the big boss had ceased his shouting. He and 
all the blacks stood motionless, watching the 
Germans. Two of the sailors had trained the 
machine gun and had them covered. 





To Julia the whole scene was visible; straight 
before her were the backs of the sailors; farther 
beyond, O’Donahue, facing her, and the blacks 
in the distant background. Four sailors stood 
before O’Donahue. And then a hoarse shout 
resounded from the upper end of the square. 
It was the big boss again. 

Julia felt the building behind her tremble, 

as though it had come to life. From the corner 
of her eyes she saw a pile of color on the floor 
inside suddenly move, then heave upward, 
then burst apart—and a black-and-yellow mass 
of human figures surged forward and hurled 
themselves through windows and doorways 
and blindways. The warehouse spurted forth a 
roaring, yelling mob of men in tawny yellow 
clothing. 
Several of the Germans fired at random; 
but most of them, turning, dropped their car- 
bines and flung their hands upward, shouting 
“‘Kamerad,” crouching as they did so. 

The human wave swept into the square with 
a roar of voices and whirled about in a vortex, 
in the midst of which struggled the white-clad 
Germans helplessly, unresisting. 

Finally one voice rose dominant above the 
uproar—O’Donahue’s: ‘Down to the beach 
with the gun, boys.” 

Through the turmoil rumbled the big gun, 
drawn by the naked blacks, the big boss lead- 
ing. Simultaneously the noise in the square 
died down and the tawny figures assumed 
orderly formation. On the ground lay two 
sailors, bruised rather than wounded. 


ULIA’S mind had still not emerged entirely 

from its confusion when, some hours later, 
she again stood on the deck of the Aventur 
in the midst of a small group of young men in 
khaki uniform, each with a campaign hat in 
his hand. 

“This i is Lieutenant Moreley, of D Com- 
pany,” O’Donahue was saying, “and Captain 
Bidwell, of C Company 

“But I still don’t quite understand how you 
got here,” interrupted Julia. 

“The steamer you chased,” replied O’Dona- 
hue patiently for the third time, while the 
others grinned indulgently, “was the Tagalog 
Chief, United States Army supply ship, bound 
from Honolulu to Manila, carrying military 
supplies, with two companies of the 95th 
aboard, with myself in command. During the 
night we climbed over the ridge and cooked 
up the dramatic situation. Those savages in 
breechclouts were some of our boys dressed, 
or undressed rather, for their parts. I came 
aboard to encourage a landing party. I tried to 
pass you the word, but you froze me cold. 
Then I slipped your father a line, but the boche 
got on to it. As it was it turned out lucky. 
With the German commander and half his crew 
in our hands, together with one big gun, we had 
the other half of them up a tree and, when we 
sent the ultimatum aboard, they decided to 
climb down.” 

““There’s one man I want to meet and ‘shake 
hands with,” exclaimed Julia. ‘‘ That big chief 
of the natives, who shouted so loud and gave 
the command to charge just as they were going 
to shoot you.” 

“Well, you see,”’ explained O’Donahue, “‘ he’s 
our color sergeant and—and—he’s a colored 
= too. I thought, perhaps, as a Southern 
gir . 

“*T don’t know where you got that idea,” ex- 
claimed Julia indignantly. ‘If he’s good 
enough to hold the colors he’s good enough to 
shake hands with. I want to meet him.” 








HE big boss was instantly produced, now 

in trim khaki uniform, grinning sheepishly 
as Julia shook his ham of a hand. ‘‘ Yes’m,”’ he 
explained, “‘Ise picked for this king job ’cause 
I’m yeller. Seems the folks in these islan’s 
never gets real black. So we picked all the 
tans. The blacks stayed in the’ woodshed. 
When I see the cap’n in that fix, why, I just 
give that command what we agreed on, and 
them Black-and-Tan boys did certainly come, 
didn’t they?” 

“Am I to understand,” demanded an almost 
querulous voice, breaking in through the 
group, ‘“‘that you had previously acquired a 
knowledge of the native tongue?”’ It was the 
professor. 

“What were those words you shouted, ser- 
geant?”? demanded O’Donahue with the sus- 
picion of a smile. ‘‘‘ Galoo,’ for instance.” 

“Oh, I just made that up, suh. That word 
seem’ to fit my mouth, an’ the boys just took a 
fancy to it. It came natural, suh. I spect it 
don’t mean nothin’ special.” 

The professor reached mournfully into his 
inside coat pocket, opened his notebook, tore 
out two pages and allowed them to flutter 
down to the deck. 

The last word of explanation came to Julia 
that night as she and O’Donahue stood to- 
gether aft by the taffrail, watching the leaping 
reflections of the full moon on the waters. 

hen you never really were pro-German, 
Tim? Wasit just to be contrary?” 

“No, dear,” replied O’Donahue with a sigh. 
“‘T was dead sure I was right. I got my politics 
from my mother. But after our quarrel I went 
home on a furlough, and I told her the whole 
story. ‘Tim, boy,’ she says to me, ‘you were 
a great fool. You were all twisted. You never 
had a mind for politics and you shouldn’t 
meddle with them any more. Things are very 
much changed.’ So I took her advice. And, of 
course, when the war spread over to us I forgot 
all about it—until this morning when I saw 
you. The boche saw you recognize me, and I 
realized I’d have to be myself as far as possible, 
because he might have got some information 
out of you. I used you as a reference.” 

“‘T am glad he didn’t,”’ murmured Julia. “I 
might have lied.” 
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The — Front-Lacing Ces 


are and always will be indispensable. 

New world conditions, demanding the unusual of all patriotic 
women, have emphasized the superiority of the genuine 
Gossards. They have become a part of the patriotic war 
uniform for women. 

Only ina Gossard can every woman attain the ideal proportions 
of her type, an inimitable style and a hygienic support that 
safeguards her health and assures a priceless all-day comfort. 


The perfect Gossard back, with its delightfully flat lines that 
never have been and never will be attained by those attempting 


thickness and gives a hygienically correct abdominal support 
that means perfect comfort standing, sitting or bending. 


The perfect corset, the original front-lacing corset and the 
only correct expression of front-lacing principles, minimizes 
fatigue, assures added efficiency and the economy of a mera 
service that alone is worth the price you pay, whether it be 


$2.00, $2.50, $2.75, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $5.50 or more. 


The name Gfassard on the inside of the corset “is your 
guarantee of the genuine. Insist upon it. Avoid imitations. 











imitations, perfectly supports the spine and back muscles in 
every position. 


The perfect Gossard front eliminates all appearance of fat or 


There is at least one store*—and without exception the best 
stores —in every city selling the genuine Gossard Corsets. 
You can identify them by the Gossard signs dicplayed in their 
windows and by their advertising of Gossards. 





The H. W. Gossard Co., Inc. 


Largest Makers of Fine Corsets 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 





TORONTO BUENOS AIRES 
Made in 
the United States 


and Canada 


. Worn with 
Health and Comfort by Women 
the World Over 
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Front lace and back lace 


KABO 


“LIVE MODEL” CORSETS AND BRASSIERES 


are indispensable to your youthful 
appearance and working comfort. 
The high quality and low prices 
are faithfully maintained. 
Kabo Corset Co. New York 


San Francisco 


Chicago 
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“I Never Earned Money’ 
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Writes Mrs. John Easley, 
of Oklahoma. ‘‘I keep house 
for my husband, daughter 
and mother. But I wanted 
to help pay off the church 
debt, and it came to methat 
I, like others, could take 
Curtis subscriptions. 


“In one day I earned the 
amount pledged to the 
church, and the work was 
so attractive I have just 
kept on.” 


ns 
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Now Earns Over $50.00 


‘‘Thework has been pleasant and interesting and I have always en- 
joyedit,’’shesays. The money findsa hundred uses these war-days. 


A LIBERTY BOND 


is entirely within Mrs. Easley’s reach. She can buy it and pay for it all herself. 
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In the Fall and Winter, she 
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And you can do the same! Whatever your 
need for extra money, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Saturday Evening Post and The 
Country Gentleman will enable you to earn the 
amount you desire — quickly, easily, pleasantly. 


During the next three months nearly three-quarters of a million orders will 
be placed. You can.readily win a fine share in the profits of our workers. 
We need reliable women to take the places of our men who have gone. 
We want you. You want extra money. Let us tell you all about our liberal 
cash offer. No obligation. Just write today to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
451. INDEF 1.JDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Dare-Devils | 
of the Western Front 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


Plop! it goes square in the middle of the 
road. I have plenty of time to stop and plenty 
of room to swerve. My hands make a motion 
as if to turn the handlebars, but my eyes are 
riveted to that hole in the road. A grim foun- 
tain is playing there, spewing up sprays of 
mud, clay, smoke, stones and pieces of shell. 
They fascinate me. 

“Turn your ‘bike,’ ’ says my brain. 

But my eyes are pa to the spot, and pres- 
ently I am conscious that we are meeting. 
Headfirst I go into it, but I land on top of my 
“bike.” 

“Of all the blamed fools!’’ I say angrily to 
myself. ‘“‘One would think you never saw a 
shell burst before.’ 

I pick up my machine. It is unhurt. I climb 
out, furious with myself and quite unable to 
explain the phenomenon. Why should any 
sensible man ride straight into a hole? 

I get back to my section and hear the glad 
news: We’re advancing. Off again on a mes- 

sage. The ‘‘ Berthas”’ are still busy. One falls 
in a field adjoining the road on which I ride. 
Another whirs over my head, with a scream 
like an eagle’s. I should be terrified, by all the 
rules of the game. Yet here am I skimming 
swiftly over a shell-ridden road, cheeks ruddy 
that should be ashen, hand steady that should 
be shaking, vision clear that should be clouded, 
brain functioning that should be fuddled. Is 
nature so adjustable that she can become con- 
temptuous even of death itself? 

“You may be killed at the next corner,’ I 
tell myself earnestly. But-my knees refuse to 
quake. 

And then I come to the next corner, and sud- 
denly my equanimity is lost. For there by the 
roadside I see a rider lying on his face, a broken 
“‘bike”’ by his side. There is something familiar 
about that recumbent form. I dismount, turn 
it over and recognize my friend, Grant 
Grant, of the gray Scotch eyes, the best chum 
man ever had! 

My calm deserts me on the spot. Now I 
know why a brother joins to avenge a brother, 
and a father to take toll fora son. A new pity, a 
deeper sympathy sweeps over me, as I mount 
reluctantly. They had never taken a friend of 
mine before. 


T IS afternoon now. The dim sun is going 

down. I am sent on a double message, first, 
to report to the Lahore Division, whose signal 
office, I am told, is in a cellar; next, to the 
Twenty-fifth Brigade. After much meandering 
and many inquiries, I spot the blue-and-white 
flag that marks the signal service. I deliver 
my dispatch and start off again. 

I have been told that the brigade is trying to 
force the passage of a bridge somewhere to the 
northwest of the Bois de Biez. I find them fac- 
ing a fury of machine-gun fire and depart, glad 
to be alive. My mind is still busy with its 
memories of Grant. I am riding along mechan- 
ically when I am suddenly hailed by a shout. 

I look round and see the grizzled head of an 
old soldier stuck out of a half-ruined house. 
‘“Move a bit faster, mate,’’ he cries, ‘‘unless 
you want to click.”” Hardly are the words out 
of his mouth, when he drops with a moan. I 
turn my headalmost involuntarily to see whence 
the shot came. Ping! A few sparks flew out of 
my handlebars. On the spot my investigation 
ceases, and my chance friend is forgotten in 
concern for myself. Jamming my throttle wide 
open I sprint for home, sending my speed up to 
some sixty miles an hour. But I’m not quick 
cnough. 

With a jerk my foot is lifted from the foot- 
rest, as if by an invisible hand. My map case, 
which has been lying flat on my back, switches 
round and strikes me in the face. Next there 
comes a sharp rap on my knee, as if someone 
had hit me with a stick. I wabble frightfully, 
but don’t lose my equilibrium. Neither do I 
relax my speed. At a record rate I regain the 
signal office, dismount and flop on the ground. 
My leg seems as if suddenly paralyzed. And I 
notice a patch of blood adorning my pants. 

A sniper had got me at last! 

Someone is already busily bundling me into 
an ambulance, which takes me to the casualty 
clearing station. Being a light case I am sent 
next day to a base hospital. 

““You’ll be all right in-a few days, sonny,” 
the surgeon assured me, a splendid-looking 
man with a mane of white hair. “Just a flesh 
wound; they missed your kneecap by about 
two mm’s.” 


T TEN o’clock we were in our wards, small 
rooms of four beds each. More comforta- 
ble than I had ever hoped to be outside of my 
home, I fall asleep, too lazy even to look round. 
I wake up again to be confronted by a smiling, 
familiar face. Irub my eyes, blink and provoke 
a boyish laugh. It is young Harrison, with a 
bandagé”’tound his head, concealing a scalp 
wound received a few days since in the fighting 
round La Bassée. 

As you remember, he and Hudson had sepa- 
rated at a crossroads. As you remember, too, 
there were uhlans about. Not for him the luck 
of Poole who had shot his way through. A 
bullet in his back tire decided that. 

‘The first I knew of it,”’ he told me, “‘ was a 
skid of my rear wheel. The ground seemed to 
rise up and hit me in the face, and then glide 
away again from under me. When I recovered 
my senses I saw two boches standing over me. 
Thank fortune! I had the wit to stick my fin- 
ger in my mouth and swallow the dispatch 
whole.” 

Then ensued a colloquy between the Huns, 
not a word of which Harrison could under- 
stand. “‘ We really.ought to know their beastly 
language,”’ he declared. 


Finally one turned to him, went systemati- 
cally through his pockets and then motioned 
him to walk on ahead. For almost an hour he 
trudged along the dusty highway, the uhlans 
on their horses bringing up the rear. They 
seemed to be cutting across country, skirting 
villages, but still within easy distance of the 
fighting. 

“Tt must: have been midnight,” he said, 
“when we came up in the rear of an infantry 
battalion, which from the look of things was 
setting out on the march.”’ 

As they approached, one of the escorts dis- 
mounted and walked toward the officer ‘in 
charge. There ensued another colloquy. Then 
‘ — here,” said the officer in perfect Eng- 
ish. 


ARRISON approached, and once morethey 

went through his pockets. Then he was or- 
dered to take off his clothes. ‘‘I thought the 
brutes only meant to make their search more 
thorough, so of course I complied very 
promptly. While I was doing it, one of their 
soldiers, at a sign from the officer, ran up to a 
motor lorry, took off a bundle and brought it 
over to me. And can you guess what was in 
it? 

I give it up. 

““A German private’s uniform!” 

Harrison stops for a moment as if the 
memory were too much for him. ‘‘ Even when 
they ordered me to put it on,” he says, “I 
could scarcely realize what it meant. Can you 
think of me fighting on their side? I suppose 
they were too far from their base to send me 
back, but fancy putting me in one of their 
beastly coats!” 

Too frank, too courageous to pretend any 
friendship, he glared at the men round. I can 
imagine the look on his young, haughty face. 
An Englander! How they were hating us just 
then! But there was nothing for him to do but 
to obey orders. So, with a German pack on his 
back and the Kaiser’s cap on his head, he 
started on his weary march. 

“For a while,’ Harrison went on, “I was 
wild with anger, but they soon cured me of 
that. I swung round once when someone 
laughed behind me, but a prick of a bayonet 
brought me to my senses. Then someone 
kicked me in the shins and another spat at me. 
I turned on him, and a howl went up. But a 
sharp order from the rear stopped that, and 
then they began growling like a pack of surly 
dogs.” 

A nurse came in just theh and, noticing 
Harrison’s flushed face, threatened to separate 
us if there was any more excitement. I was 
longing for the end of his story, and I got it 
along in the afternoon. 

I don’t know how many days we were 
marching,” he said. ‘‘To me it seemed like 
years. Of course I was alone all the time. We 
were way back of the fighting most of the time, 
but we could always hear the din of the guns. 
Then one afternoon it seemed to come very 
near. Next I heard the shrapnel again, and 
then the ping of bullets. So I knew we were 
nearing the real fighting. Finally, almost be- 
fore I realized what was happening, I found 
myself in a house. It was dark. They had 
closed those long French shutters, but pres- 
ently I was close up beside one. Through the 
cracks I could see the street, very narrow and 
clouded with smoke. I kept on peering through; 
they had forgotten me in the excitement. 
Suddenly a head bobbed up on the opposite 
side. A ‘Tommy! I could have shrieked with 
delight! But the next instant a red-black spot 
appeared on his forehead, and then the head 
disappeared. 

“*T just made up my mind then that I would 
not stay with them. I guessed that they’d kill 
me if I tried to get across, but I decided to risk 
it anyway.” 


TS door of the house had been blown open 
by a shell. This gave him his chance. He 
moved toward it, and presently caught sight of 
a window on the opposite side from which glass 
and frame had been shot out. ‘‘No one was 
watching me,” he explained, “‘and I’m a pretty 
good runner. So I tucked my head under my 
arm and dived into the street.” 

For a moment no one fired, each side prob- 
ably dumfounded by the sight of this man 
dashing through No Man’s Land. Then “Rip, 
rip,”’ spoke up the bullets from both sides. But 
the moment had been enough. He was almost 
across. He felt a tickling sensation in his shoul- 
der, a stab in his right foot, but he managed to 
muster up his energy. 

“T’m British, British,’’ he shouted for the 
benefit of his own side. ‘‘ Don’t shoot.” 

By now the Huns had recognized him. Too 
late, however. He had dived through the win- 
dow and was safe on his own ground. 

“When I woke,” he finished, * ‘I was in hos- 
pital, and here I am again.’ 

For five. weeks they keep me in hospital. 
Then I get my orders to march once more. My 
wound has placed me in the “‘ veteran” class, 
so my duties are to be easy for a time. 

I am sent to the signal depot at Abbeville 
to act as instructor to recently arrived ‘ rook- 
ies.” But this job does not last long. Soon I 
am in excellent condition, a fact of which the 
authorities make me aware by informing- me 
that I am to report to a brigade stationed out- 
side St. Eloi. 

At St. Pol I stop off for a good night’s rest, 
and next morning I am on the road by six 
o’clock, and by eight I have arrived at my new 
station. The Hooge show has about begun, se 
I am plunged into the thick of it promptly. 


CONTINU!,D ON PAGE 74 
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KIRK’S FLAKE 


WHITE 


SOAP 


Pronounced by millions of housekeepers who have used it as ‘‘the -wonderful 
white laundry soap.” Scientifically made for washing linens, woolens, laces and the 
daintiest lingerie. Cleanses easily in hard or soft water, without the slightest injury, 
leaving the clothes lily white, sweet and clean. Washes clothes easily in cold water. 


‘‘Cheaper to Buy Good Soap Than New Clothes’’ 


Made by JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY, Chicago, U. S. A. 
Makers of JAP ROSE Soap and JAP ROSE Talcum Powder 
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Serve and Save 


Serve Armour’s Oats and Armour’s 
Corn Flakes every day in some ap- 
petizing way. Their use saves fuel, 
sugar and wheat. 


ARMOURS OATS 


save fuel, for they cook in 10 to 
15 minutes. Prepare many eco- 
nomical, appetizing dishes for 
breakfast, luncheon and dinner 
by following the worth-while 
recipes on every package. 


ARMOURS 
CORN FLAKES 


require little or no sugar. 
Equally good with fresh or 
condensed milk. Toasted 
“just right.” 





















Trade Supplied by 


The Armour Grain Company 
Chicago 








Try This Worth- While Recipe 


Armour’s Oat Pancakes 








4 cup ARMOUR’S OATS 
4 cup boiling water 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 cup flour 

1 cup milk . 

1 tablespoon sugar 

2 teaspoons baking powder 


Method—Place Armour’s 
Oats in bowl, add salt and 
boiling water —let stand 
five minutes—add milk, 
then flour and other in- 
gredients, mix thoroughly 
and bake on hot griddle. 












































Dare-Devils 





of the Western Front 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 


The first day I ride to Ypres, but not until 
next morning do my troubles really begin. It 
is August first, and for the first time in my 
life I am made familiar with a gas mask—not 
the ingenious contrivance which our troops 
wear now, but a homemade variety that is 
anything but comfortable. It consists of a 
piece of saturated cotton wool tied up in a strip 
of gauze which is strapped over the nose and 
mouth. I am inclined to think that it affected 
my sight as well as my sensation. Else how 
account for the accident that overtook me? 

Thad just rounded the bend of aroad. Yawn- 
ing in front of me was a shell pit, large enough 
to be seen by a blind man. Yet it escaped 
my notice until forcibly thrust on it. Plop! 
Again I went in on top of my machine, which, 
this time, succumbed under my weight. I had 
probably put on a few pounds in that excellent 
hospital. Anyway, the front wheel crumpled 
up like so much cardboard. 

I got to my destination on foot, and returned 
by the same method, to be met by an irate 
officer who gave me a sound rating for the 
negligence to which he attributed my mishap. 

He gave me another “‘bike,”’ and I started 
off in a downpour of rain, and was not more 
than half an hour on the road when I came 
plump into a five-ton truck, which crowded me 
into the ditch. I jumped clear, and the back 
wheel of the truck passed over the gear box 
of the “‘ bike,’? which also crumpled up like so 
much cardboard. I was about to foot the rest 
of the journey when I saw another motorcycle 
approaching. The rider was good enough to 
give me a lift. 


DELIVERED my message and once more 

returned to my headquarters on foot. And 
oh! the dusting down I got. However, circum- 
stance forced my. officer to intrust another 
“bike” to my bad hands. This time I was sent 
to a small village on the north of Ypres. 

I got through safely and was about to leave 
the signal office, when someone stopped me. 
Would I take a message to a battery com- 
mander located in a dugout on the main road 
midway between this point and Hooge? I 
agreed, of course, on the one condition that my 
brigade be notified as to my delay. 

On the route I become painfully conscious 
of the extraordinary activity of the boche guns. 
The shells whirred over my head at the rate of 
sixty to the second. I covered my mile or two 
at about the same speed. I got through, got 
my receipt and returned in safety; and the 
incident passed from my mind. 

Four or five days went by in the same dan- 
gerous routine. At the end of this time our 
brigade was relieved, and we retired without 
reluctance for a rest. 


A couple of mornings later a large and hir- 
sute sergeant major woke me up with the mes- 
sage that I was to report at eight sharp to the 
brigade signal officer. 

“What for?” j 

“Don’t know, but you’d better not bp late.” 

That sounded promising and set my Hrain to 
work. Had that confounded machine officer 
reported me, after all? If he had, well, I only 
hoped that we would both survive the war and 
that the gods would be kind enough to make 
his path lie near mine! Nothing for it, how- 
ever, but to report on time. 

I did so. The officer looked me over. ‘Oh, 
you’re Corcoran?” 

“Ves, sir’’—his tone relieved my tension. 

“Well, at eight-thirty you’re to see the 
brigade major. See that you get there on- 
time.” 

More mysteries! Again I reported promptly, 
and once again was met with a smile. 

““You’ve been recommended for a commis- 
sion,” he informed me amiably. 

I suppose I look puzzled, for he added the 
explanation: ‘‘For good work—carrying dis- 
patches under fire.” 

The commission, he went on to say, was to 
take effect from August seventeenth. It was 
then August twentieth. He shook my hand 
and wished me all sorts of good luck. 

I departed, extremely perplexed. What else 
had I been doing since the beginning of this 
business except “carrying dispatches under 
fire”? What else had I been doing when I re- 
ceived my wound? I decided that strange are 
the ways of the War Office. While I was de- 
ciding it my feet led me involuntarily to the 
signal office, where the signal officer was still 
sitting. I put the problem up to him. 

He smiled. ‘‘Do you remember,” he asked, 
“on August first delivering a dispatch to a bat- 
tery commander outside Hooge?”’ 

Of course I did, but what of it? 

“‘Well,” he explained, “you may not be 
aware of the fact, but six men had tried to 
carry it before you, and every. single one of 
them was killed.” 

“Good Lord!” The ejaculation comes out 
unconsciously. There can be no doubt of the 
fact that ignorance often brings bliss: 

Thus unwittingly and involuntarily did I 
become a hero in spite of myself. Thanks be to 
Mars! He was thenceforth my friend. 


“HELLO CENTRAL” ON THE FIRING LINE 


HERE’S another thrill coming to you in 

Captain Corcoran’s second article, which will 
be published in an early number of THE HOME 
JOURNAL. In it he will recount heroic exploits 
in connection with Army telephone operators. 





Good-By: They’re Off for 


France 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


position in parade with the greatest ‘interest. 
Altogether it was one of the heartwarming 
episodes of our stay at camp. 

The most gripping picture in the whole ex- 
perience to me, however, was neither the war 
marriages nor the actual farewell. One ex- 
pected, of course, that the men would all 
stand at attention in the customary way when 
the regimental band played “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.”” But when the faint strains 
of the song floated to us from a distant part 
of the grounds where other regiments were 
located, the men without exception stopped 
exactly where they were—walking, talking, 
joking—and stood at attention facing the 
scarcely audible music as long as a note could 
be heard. It was not a mechanical act; it was 
a voluntary, thoughtful, reverent salutation, 
and his feeling about it was in each man’s 
face. The Army has put an ideal into the soul 
of every soldier, something bigger and finer 
than he ever knew before. 

A few days before the boys left we found a 
new way out of camp, which took us past the 
post office and fire-engine house. The captain 
gave the boys permission to see us down there, 
as it was a little less public than the parade 
ground and not so hot. We got well acquainted 
with the fire-engine company during some of 
our long waits, and at the last they proved a 
splendid asset. They were drafted firemen, 
regularly assigned to camp duty, and not con- 
nected in any way with the regiments coming 
or going. They never had visitors, scarcely 
expected to see active service, and were simply 
doing their bit in an obscure corner just as 
thousands of other special men are doing. 

Their faces lighted up with almost pathetic 
pleasure when we came up and got them to 
send in for the boys. They unloosed a flood of 


bottled conversation which lasted till our own 
boys arrived, and then they respectfully with- 
drew. On one occasion we lingered on past 
visiting hours, because Don could not get out. 
Lieutenant B came by and told us it was 
no use to wait any more. Janet’s mournful 
face must have touched him, for he said ‘‘ Wait 
just a few minutes longer,” and disappeared. 
Shortly appeared Don, running, breathless and 
laughing, explaining that Lieutenant B—— 
had sent him down to the post office for stamps, 
and not to be gone more than half an hour! 

On what turned out to be the very last night 
the boys arranged to have a spread in the fire 
house for us. They brought nearly everything 
from mess—sardines and sandwiches and cof- 
fee—and we supplied the sweets. Two of the 
newly made lieutenants joined us, and also 
Lieutenant B , our friend of the day before. 
The captain’s wife consented to grace the 
occasion, and we had a wonderful party. The 
firemen cleared a space.for impromptu tables, 
and then whisked them away to make room 
for dancing. They produced harmonicas and 
accordions and supplied the music for us to 
dance, apparently enjoying themselves as much 
as we did. Nothing nicer could possibly have 
happened, for “our boys” were all dancers, and 
somehow we had all tacitly. become imbued 
with the feeling that this was the inevitable 
end. After an hour or so, the captain appeared 
without warning in the doorway of the fire 
house. 

“Men of Company X, attention! Full equip- 
ment, forward—march!” He gave them a few 
moments to pick up their belongings. Every- 
body kissed everybody. Then, with glistening 
eyes, we watched them go—heads up, their 
fine lithe bodies swinging over the\road in 
perfect step. And that was our good-by. 











LLOYD GEORGE SAYS “GO” AND SHE GOES 


N EXPLANATION: The story in the August number of THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, entitled “Lloyd George Says ‘Go’ and She Goes,” has 
been declared by Mr. Lloyd George to be a “complete fabrication,” whereas the 
author of the article maintains that the incidents recited therein were given to him 
as based on actual fact, by the subject portrayed by him. Whatever be the facts 
in the case, the Editors sincerely regret that they were led to publish any article 


about which there would be any question. 


—THE EDITORS. 
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>... Save $70 to $140 


age Every Year in Fuel, 
| Help and 
sage. | Laundry 
Bills 






















































RESENT- DAY |) 
. conditions have 
so revolutionized | 
women’s work that @ 
an ironing machine has become a necessary 
part of the equipment of every home. 


MPLEX|RONER 


| Siu 








Ironing an apron 


on a SIMPLEX 
















































SE ee —_ 
LEE SESTIRONER™ L 
[i= 
Not only promotes real economy. It saves a woman’s strength gq« = : “0 


and energy; preserves her youth and attractiveness, and gives her time 
(today valuable) for more necessary activities. a 
A glance at the pictures on this page will show you the variety of — 
pieces which may be ironed on the SIMPLEX; most everything except 
shirtwaists and dresses. It also plainly shows that the SIMPLEX Ironer 
can be used everywhere. Homes without electricity, gas or power use 


the gasoline-heated and hand-operated machine. 


Regardless of your impression, details in a booklet on ironing will 
show you that there is a place for the SIMPLEX in your home. Write 
for it. 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO. 


503, 168 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Eastern Sales Office: 70 W. 45th St., New York City 











We also make ironing machines and laundry equipment for laundries, hotels, institutions and factories 




















Ironing with a gasoline-heated and 
hand-operated SIMPLEX 
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\ Bowed picture shows one of 

Heinz’ many plants—this one 
located at Holland, Michigan. 
Many people are familiar with 
the Home of the 57 at Pittsburgh 
—more than 50,000 visitors pass 
through it yearly—but few real- 
ize that part of the goodness of 
the 57 Varieties depends on the 
Freshness of the fruits and vege- 
tables used, and that in order to 
cook them or bottle them on the 
very day they are gathered, 
Heinz has located establishments 
in various parts of the country, 
where experience has proved that 
certain fruits and vegetables grow 
best. 
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PURE MALT 





















One of the VINEGAR 
3 SUE 
Varieties 57 









PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 
HJ HEINZ CO.PITTSBURGH USA 


MAKERS 3 
80796. ete US eat OF 
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Vinegars 


Buy it in bottles filled and sealed in the 
HEINZ establishment 


EI NZ Vinegars are as perfect as choice materials, 

skill and age can make them. Aging is Nature’s 
way of bringing out the fine, delicate flavor and aroma, 
and all Heinz Vinegars are aged in wood for more 
than a year. In a salad, a sauce, or a relish, success 
or failure depends on the flavor or taste. 

Vinegar plays an important part; and the difference 
in cost between Heinz vinegar and common vinegar 1s 
too small to consider. There is no economy in buying 
doubtful or cheap foods of any kind. 


Malt, Cider and White 


in pints, quarts and half-gallons 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 











If He Comes Home Disabled, 
What Can We Do for Him? 






By Frank Parker Stockbridge 


= UR crippled soldiers are coming 
3) back from the war—what can 
we do for them? This: We can 
|| give every one of them the same 
|| opportunity to become once 
more a self-supporting, self- 
3q| respecting citizen that his un- 
a maimed brother has—no more, 
no less. That is the answer from France and 
England, Belgium and Canada, out of their four 
heartbreaking years of experience. Our own 
Army surgeons, our Red Cross and civilian 
sociologists have taken part in the two great 
Inter-Allied Conferences on the War Cripple 
and helped to found the Inter-Allied Institute, 
the clearing house through which the nations 








important thing, tens of thousands of war 
cripples, perfectly healed of their wounds and 
fully capable of learning to do useful and self- 
supporting labor, were turned out of the hos- 
pitals without any adequate preparation to 
resume the battle of life. 

When, later, opportunity was offered these 
men to perfect themselves in occupations for 
which they are well fitted, less than four per 
cent of them, in one country, were willing even 
to try! Their families and friends had ‘‘made 
a fuss” over them, lavished sympathy and 
charity on them; many had become habitual 
drunkards from the liberal ‘‘treating” by 
which misguided though well-meaning ac- 
quaintances tried to show their appreciation; 


are exchanging their new-won knowledge of 


how to heal and 
help the fighters 
who can never fight 
again. 

This is the mes- 
sage they bring 
back to the people 
of America, the 
lesson we of Amer- 
ica must learn as 
the people of 
France and Eng- 
land and Canada 
have had to learn 
it,ifourown mutilés 
are to have a better 
chance from the 
start. than theirs 
did in the begin- 
ning. 


| ove those who 
can hold them 
there is no lack of 
jobs. In Pennsyl- 
vania, where the 
State Department 
of Labor has taken 
the matter up with 
employers, more 
than 42,000 places 
have been prom- 
ised; already ten 
per cent of the 
members of the Na- 
tional Association 
of Manufacturers 
are employing 
cripples success- 
fully and have 
promised work for 
at least three thou- 
sand more. 

But these men 
must be competent ; 
they must be able 
to compete on the 
basis of skillat their 
respective occupa- 
tions with the 
physically sound 
workers inthe same 
lines. Can we make 
skilled, competent 
workers out of the 
blind, the crippled 
and the disabled? 

We can’t, but 
they can. The crip- 
pled man can make 
anything of himself 
that he believes he 


can and is willing . 





The Manufacturers’ 


Message to Our Disabled — | 


Fighting Men 
By Stephen C. Mason 


President of the National Association of 
anufacturers 


HE manufacturers of America can 

be relied upon to take a leading part 
in the constructive, patriotic movement 
to restore disabled fighting men to posi- 
tions of economic independence. It is 
a service calling for the codperation of 
every class 4 the community; and 
American manufacturers are willing 
and anxious to assume their full share 
of responsibility in so noble a work. 

Realizing this, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, in July, 1917, 
undertook an investigation among its 
members to determine definitely what 
opportunities existed in the manufac- 
turing industries for disabled men. The 
results were both surprising and en- 
couraging. The members of this asso- 
ciation replied by offering thousands of 
positions for men crippled in various 
ways. The consensus of opinion among 
these manufacturers was that the dis- 
ability of a man can be overcome by 
his determination to make good. 

American men who have made su- 
preme sacrifices for their country do not 
want to become objects of charity. ;They 
have fought to maintain the inalienable 
rights of American citizenship. Of 
prime importance is economic independ- 
ence, and every effort must be made to 
enable these men to enjoy the privileges 
for which they fought. 

Our Government is prepared to give 
every disabled fighting man adequate 
training to fit him for self-support. 
This education is, however, without 
avail unless the injured man has an 
opportunity to apply it. The members 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers have already offered to pro- 
vide thousands of such opportunities, 
and other American manufacturers can 
be relied upon to codperate. That 
America’s fighting men will make good 
in these positions is certain. 


many were persuaded that they had done 


enough for their 
country and that it 
was their country’s 
business to take 
care of them; many 
more had simply 
acquired the habit 
of being enter- 
tained. 


HE purely 

physical re- 
habilitation of the 
war cripple is com- 
paratively easy. 
Marvelous strides 
have been made in 


' the surgeon’s art 


since the war be- 
gan. Injuries that 
once meant ampu- 
tation are now 
healed without 
even stiff joints. 
The development 
of muscular powers 
long unused, to en- 
able the maimed 
man to make the 
best possible use of 
his remaining fac- 
ulties, has grown 
almost to the rank 
of a science. 
Physicaltraining 
under the direction 
of a corps of ‘“‘re- 
construction aids,” 
now being recruited 
from among the 
men and women 
teachers of physical 
culture by Miss 
Marguerite Sander- 
son, of Boston, who 
has been appointed 
chief of this corps 
by the Surgeon- 
General, is one of 
the most important 
curative measures. 
To each recon- 
struction hospital, 
also, are attached 
curative work- 
shops, where the 
men can be em- 
ployed at a wide 
variety of trades, 
from farm work to 
delicate mechanical 
operations. This 
work, which all do 














to attempt to be; 





for its physical 








nobody else can do 
it for him. 

So, because the restoration of the crippled 
soldier to usefulness is a matter of the mind even 
more than it is a question of arms or legs or eyes, 
the very first work of the surgeons and nurses 
and attendants in the hospitals, to which the 
disabled men are taken as soon as they can be 
moved after their injuries, is what they are 
calling in the Medical Corps ‘‘cheer-up” work. 

Every possible effort is made to keep the 
atmosphere of the hospital as cheery and full 
of enthusiasm as possible. Nurses and attend- 
ants are taught to check every expression of 
self-pity on the part of the disabled man by 
cheerful, hopeful talk about the wonderful 
chance the Government is giving him to make 
a new man of himself. 


UR mutilés are sent back to America as 
early as they can safely be moved, but they 
are not discharged from the Army until they 
have been put into as perfect mental and 
physical condition as the nature of their in- 
juries permits, in one or another of the fourteen 
reconstruction hospitals in different parts of 
the country.. .Each man is sent toa hospital as 
near as possible to his own home town or sec- 
tion; his contact with his family and friends is 
hastened as speedily asmay be. Anda big part 
of the work of putting the war cripple back on 
the pay roll lies in making his family and friends 
see that his and their future happiness depends 
upon his going back to work under the best 
possible conditions. 
Until the surgeons of the Allies discovered 
that the injured soldier’s state of mind was the 


curative value, 
also helps to 
strengthen the mental poise and self-confidence 
and lays the foundation for more distinctly vo- 
cational training after leaving the Army, for 
those who are otherwise unable to go at once 
into well-paid employment or professional work. 


VERY war cripple who needs it is supplied 

with the best and most useful type of arti- 
ficial arm or leg before his discharge from the 
Army. After he is discharged from the Army 
his disability compensation under the War Risk 
Insurance Act continues for many months, 
until his pension, a liberal one, graded accord- 
ing to the degree of disability, begins. 

And if he still needs help or special training 
to get on his feet and find himself, the Board 
of Vocational Education is charged with the 
duty of training him in an industrial, business 
or professional school or a special school es- 
tablished for the purpose, to the occupation of 
his choice, and of finding him a position as soon 
as he is competent. Such guidance in the 
choice of occupation is given as will keep the 
cripple out of too-crowded fields. 

Eighty per cent of men discharged for dis- 
ability of all kinds, from wounds or from 
disease, can be restored to productive indus- 
try, the French have found. Half of them can 
go back to their old employment or something 
akin to it without special training. All except 
a small proportion of the rest can be re- 
educated so as to become self-supporting. It 
all’ depends on the soldier himself and on the 
public’s state of mind as expressed to him by 
his family and friends. 





























The rug on the floor is Con- 
goleum Art-Rug No. 322. 
The 6 x 9 ft. size retails 
for $8.50. 
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“I'll take $5 worth of War Saving Stamps. 


I saved that by buying this Congoleum Rug.’ 


ITH so many pressing calls for 

money: for patriotic activities 
these days, Congoleum Art-Rugs are 
coming to the rescue of women who 
feel that they must be thrifty and yet 
who want to keep their homes fresh, 
bright, and attractive. 


Literally thousands of women are “‘dis- 
covering’’ Congoleum Art-Rugs this 
year who never realized before that 
they could buy a printed rug with all 
the rich colorings and all the beauty of 
design of an expensive woven rug for 
half the price. 


Popular Sizes, Beautiful Patterns 


Congoleum Gold-Seal Art-Rugs are 
made in all the popular rug-sizes in a 
variety of artistic designs in beautiful 
color-combinations. The patterns are 
originated for us by recognized experts 
in rug-design. 


Suitable for Any Room 


Wherever you would have use for a 
low-priced floor-covering, in the dining- 


room, living-room, bedroom, bathroom, 
or kitchen, you will find Congoleum 
Art-Rugs superior to low-priced fabric 
rugs and carpets. They are easier to 
clean, sanitary, durable, and wonder- 


fully bright and cheerful. 


No need to beat or sweep Congoleum 
Art-Rugs. Instead of a dust-collecting, 
hard-to-keep-clean texture, the surface 
of Congoleum is firm and water-proof 
and can be cleaned in a jiffy with a 
damp mop. 


Why You Should insist on 
Congoleum Art-Rugs 


1. Because they wear better than other 
printed floor-coverings and are so low in cost. 


2. Because they lie flat on the floor without 
fastening; they do not curl or “‘kick up”’ at 
the edges. 


3. Because Congoleum patterns and color- 
ings are as beautiful and artistic as those 
found in expensive woven rugs. 


4. Because every Congoleum Gold-Seal Art- 
Rug carries our positive guarantee of satis- 
faction or your money back. 


Look for the Gold Seal 
Look for the Gold-Seal Guarantee when 


you go to select your Congoleum Rug or 
Floor-Covering. If you don’t see it, insist 
that the salesman show you the name 
““Congoleum”’ stamped on the back. Beware 
of “just as good”’ imitations.y There is no 
substitute for genuine Congoleum. Be sure 
you get it. 


Congoleum Floor-Coverings 


Congoleum is made also in two forms as an 
all-over floor-covering. Our original line of 
Congoleum (Two Yards Wide) comes in 
many splendid patterns and is sold at $1.00 
a square yard. 


Congoleum ART-CARPETS are our latest 
product, made three yards wide, in a large 
range of wonderful twelve-color patterns. 
Comes in rolls and retails at $1.10 a square 
yard. 





Send for our Free Rug Color-Chart 
If you want to see the other pretty patterns before 
you call on the dealer, get this rug-chart that 
shows the actual colors. convenient guide in 
picking out the patterns you like best. Send your 
name and address to the nearest office and let us 
show you how to beautify your floors for little 


money. 
g Department of f 5 
San Francisco 


Philadelphia 
Boston The Company Chicago 


Montreal Vancouver St. John, N. B Toronto 
Winnipeg ; Halifax, N. S. 











Always 


look 


for this 
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Gold Seal 














“Toinette’”—Nrs. (astle’s cApron frock 


“ OINETTE,’ Mrs.Castle calls 
this demure little gown of shim- 
mering leghorn yellow Corti- 

celli “Satin Militaire”’ with its double 
apron of white organdie. Picot edged 
bands of the satin itself adorn the 
organdie sleeves and tie at the waist- 
line. “Ribbon is so prosaic,” says 
Mrs. Castle, “and in this way I’m 
sure of having the absolute match.” 

Mrs. Castle chose “Satin Militaire” 
for this dainty gown because of its 
exquisite lusterand lightness. It comes 
in many delightful evening shades and 
the new deep shades for street frocks. 


* * 


NEW BOOKLET showing Mrs. Castle’s 
newest gowns in full colors and describing all the 
Corticelli dress silks, mailed on request. Address 
Corticeti Sirk Mitts. 


Pais y 
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Ask at your own store to see Satin 
Militaire” and the other Corticelli 
Silks—the beautiful ‘Satin Patria,” so 
much used in place of wool because of 
its splendid quality and weight; Cor- 
ticelli “Gilt Edge” Poplin—another 
favorite; Corticelli Taffetas—light 
weight “Thistledown” and heavier 
“Service.” If your store cannot show 
you these silks, write us. 

Pattern for the above especially cut 
from Mrs. Castle’s own design. Sizes 
32 to 40 bust. Price $1.00. Address 
Corticelli Silk Mills, 25 Nonotuck 


St., Florence, Mass. 
* * 


FOR THOSE WHO KNIT—Send for 
Corticelli Yarn Book No. 8. Just out! New‘things 
for our soldiers and sailors. Newest designs in knit 
things for women, children, babies, men and boys. 
By mail 18c. 


CorTICELLI 


Dress SILKS 


co (ores 














White 


Why We Do Not Need 





Sugar 


These are the Sugars That Nature Gives Us 


JE MAY want refined white 
@) sugar, but the prospects are 
|| that for a long time at least 
we shall not actually need more 
| than we are allowed. We lose 
e}| sight of the fact that our fine 
| white sugar really comes from 
a grass, or cane, and that we 
can supplement our limited supply of it by 
using more of the vegetables and fruits that 
contain sugar. We seem to forget, because 
we do not see sugar or immediately taste 
it, that it is present in the food which we eat; 
in fact, we are continually taking in sugar in 
one or more forms in the food which we ordi- 
narily consume. 

We get our energy from our foods that ‘con- 
tain starch, which is changed into sugar in the 
body. White refined sugar is for flavoring and 
to give variety to the diet rather than an essen- 
tial which we cannot forgo, at least for a time. 
Just as the sugar we like to use on our tables 
has been extracted from the sweet pith that fills 
the hollow stalks of the sugar cane, or grass, so 
the Government, in experimental tests, has 
been able to obtain equally “sweet” sugar 
from cornstalks and melons, although of course 
in small quantities. 

We must not overlook the natural sugars 
that our foods contain. The candy craving 
may often be satisfied by the use of fresh fruits. 
Those fresh fruits which are high in sugar in- 
clude grapes, pineapples, figs and cherries. 
Dried fruits, such as raisins, dates, figs,;:prunes, 
apricots and citron, are also excellent candy 
substitutes when fresh fruits are not available. 

The bulk of the sugar in fruits is of a kind 
known as fruit sugar or fructose, although ordi- 
nary sugar is found in fairly ample quantity 
in some fruits, especially in the apple, pineapple 
andapricot. Our white refined sugar is changed 
in part into this fruit sugar in the course of 
digestion. Carrots, sweet potatoes and squash 
are vegetables which will furnish a part of the 
sugar needed by the body. 

By using vegetables and fruits that give us 
sugar, supplementing them where necessary 
with honey, which is just about as sweet as 
white sugar; with maple sugar or sirup, which 
is sweeter than our white sugar; with corn 
sirup, which is less sweet; or with the humble 
molasses, in making cakes or desserts, we can 
well be comfortable in our minds that we shall 
not suffer from lack of refined sugar. 

The sugar in dates is so pure a form that it is 
easily digested and when eaten with nuts fur 
nishes an almost perfect food. Prunes or the 
dried form of plums contain so much sugar and 
other nourishing qualities that they are prac- 
tically unsurpassed among fruits. Raisins, the 
dried form of the grape, contain sufficient sugar 
of themselves to sweeten most dishes. 

The fig, on the whole, has no superior in 
healthfulness. It has a large amount of sugar 
and, being one of nature’s best laxatives, may 
be eaten freely in large quantities by young 
and old with more safety than any of the more 
acid fruits. The mineral salts of the pineapple 
and its fruit sugar make it of great benefit to 
the system and an aid to digestion. 

If you are not accustomed to fruit served 
hot, try it. The taste for it is worth acquiring. 
Don’t destroy the natural flavor by sugar and 
spice or by overcooking. Treat fruit with the 
same respect you would a potato—that is, cook 
it just tender through and serve it hot. Cooked 

in this way the real fruit juices and flavors are 
retained. Some fruits need no sugar at all and 
others merely a trace. Fruit is food; teach the 
family to enjoy it by serving it well, and better 
health will repay your good cooking. 


Date Delight 


2 Tablespoonfuls of Nut A Few Grains of Salt 
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Butter 1 Pint of Milk 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 2 Eggs 

Cornstarch 1 Cupful of Chopped 
3 Tablespoonfuls of Dates 

Honey 


ELT the butter; stir in the cornstarch and 

the honey, add the milk and the salt. 
Cook in a double boiler for twenty minutes; 
add the yolks of the eggs, and cook for five 
minutes. Remove from the fire; add to this 
the beaten whites of the eggs and the dates. 
Place in custard cups for individual serving. 


Date Pudding 


1 Quart of Milk (Skim 4 Tablespoonfuls of 
or Whole) Molasses 


\%4 Cupful of Rice 1 Tablespoonful of 
(Uncooked) Butter Substitute 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt or Fat 
lg Pound of Dates, Cut 
Fine 


N IX all the ingredients. Bake for one hour 
and a half; stir often during the first 
three-quarters of an hour. 


Cereal Custard Pudding 


1 Cupful of Left-Over Dates 
Cooked Cereal 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
1 Cupful of Milk Corn Sirup 
A Sprinkling of Salt 1 Egg 
TX the beaten egg, milk, sirup and salt; 
combine with the cereal; add the dates 
and bake as a custard. 


Date Pudding 


2 Cupfuls of Milk 
1g Cupful of Corn or 
Maple Sirup 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Cornstarch 
% Teaspoonful of Salt 
12 Seeded Dates Cut 1 Teaspoonful of 
Up Small Vanilla 
M* the cornstarch with a quarter of a cup- 
ful of the milk. Heat the remaining milk 
in a double boiler. Add the cornstarch, sirup, 
dates and salt, and stir until thick; cover and 
cook for twenty minutes. Add the vanilla 
and pour into a dish to cool. This amount 
serves five people. Prunes may be used in- 
stead of dates. 


Apple Tapioca 


34 Cupful of Pearl 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 


Tapioca 7 Sour Apples 
Cold Water 14 Cupful of Molasses 
2% Cupfuls of Boiling 
ater 


OAK the tapioca for one hour in cold water 

tocover; drain; add the boiling water and 
the salt; cook in a double boiler until trans- 
parent. Core and pare the apples, arrange in 
a greased pudding dish, fill the cavities with 
tapioca mixed with molasses, and bake in a 
moderate oven until the apples are soft. Serve 
with cream. If apples lack flavor, add half a 
teaspoonful of cinnamon and a little nutmeg. 


Apple Indian 


2 Cupfuls of Quartered 1 Cupful of Indian 
a pples ea 
‘4 Cupful of Molasses 2 Tablespoonfuls of Fat 
4 Cupful of Corn Sirup 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
4 Cupfuls of Skim Cinnamon and Nutmeg 
Milk 
CALD the milk and pour it onto the meal. 
Add the remaining ingredients. Pour into 
a greased baking dish and cook slowly for four 
hours, keeping the dish covered till the last 
hour. Stir occasionally. 


Apple and Rice-Flour Pudding 


1 Cupful of Milk 

Cupful of Cold Water 

Tablespoonfuls of 
Rice Flour 

2 Tart Apples 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Maple Sirup 
2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Butter Substitute 
14 Teaspoonful of 
Vanilla 
*CALD the milk. Mix the water and the 
flour, and add this to the hot milk. Cook 
the mixture until it is smooth and thick. Slice 
the apples into a baking dish. More than two 
may be used if desired. Add the maple sirup, 
the butter substitute and the vanilla. Pour 
the rice sauce over the apples and add another 
layer of apples and seasonings. Cover the top 
with sauce. Bake the pudding in a moderate 
oven for one hour. 


ea 
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Prune Jelly 


4g Pound of Prunes 2 Tablespoonfuls of 


1 Cupful of Corn Sirup Granulated 
Y Cupful of Lemon Gelatin 

Juice Y Cupful of Cold 
Water 


‘OOK the prunes in water until soft. Re- 
move the stones and cut the prunes into 
pieces. Soak the gelatin in cold water, and 
add to it two cupfuls of the boiling juice in 
which the prunes were cooked. Add the corn 
sirup, lemon juice and prunes. Mold and chill, 
and serve plain or with whipped cream. 


Norwegian Prune Pudding 


\% Pound of Prunes 
2 Cupfuls of Cold 


Water 
1 Cupful of Dark Corn 
Sirup or Molasses 
1 Tablespoonful of 


A 1-Inch Piece of Stick 


Cinnamon 


14g Cupfuls of Boiling 


Water 


14g Cupful of 


Cornstarch 


Lemon Juice 

ICK over and wash the prunes; then soak 

for one hour in cold water, and boil until 
soft; remove the stones, obtain the meat from 
the stones, and add to the prunes; then add 
the molasses, cinnamon and boiling water, and 
simmer for ten minutes. Dilute the cornstarch 
with enough cold water to pour easily; add to 
the prune mixture, and cook for ten minutes 
over direct heat, stirring constantly. Remove 
the cinnamon, mold, chill and serve with cream. 


Bangor Pudding 


113 Cupfuls of Cracker 1 Egg 
Crumbs Boiling Water 
2 Cupfuls of Milk 14 Cupful of Molasses 
1 Cupful of Raisins 

OISTEN the crumbs with boiling water 

and let stand until cool. Add the milk, 
molasses, the egg slightly beaten and the rai- 
sins cut into small pieces. Turn into a greased 
pudding mold and steam for four hours. Serve 
cold. 


Pineapple Tapioca 


\{ Cupful of Pearl 1 Cupful of Pineapple 

Tapioca 4 to 4% Teaspoonful of 
1 Pint of Water Salt 

| ey the tapioca in a fine strainer. Place 
in a double boiler with warm water. Cook 

until clear. Add the salt and fruit. Blend with 

a fork. Serve hot. Corn sirup or honey may 

‘be added to taste. 
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Is that all it takes, 
Mother? 


Ralston is economical of wheat, because one cup 
makes six tempting dishes—and because it is 
scientifically blended with barley. Gives the chil- 
dren the wheat and barley elements they need to 
build strong constitutions. Mildly laxative, it stim- 
ulates the digestive organs to normal action. Has 
the delicious wheat flavor so much craved by 
children and grown-ups. Get it in checkerboard 
package from your grocer today —two sizes. 
Not necessary to buy substitutes with Ralston. 








Use substitutes 
exactly as directed 
by the Food Administration. 



















Purina Branzos 


is more than bran—it combines the real nutritive value of the 
wheat with the laxative properties of the bran coat. It is both 
a food and a laxative. Makes delicious muffins, hurry-ups, 
porridge, bread, etc. Especially delicious when mixed half 
and half with Ralston. Not necessary to buy substitutes 
with Branzos. In checkerboard packages —at your grocer'’s. 


We use the whole of the wheat 
in making our wholesome foods. 


Ralston Purina Mills, 810 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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It is your patriotic duty to help save coal. 


Here is one way to help do it—help save the labor of hauling and delivering 
and relieve the strain on transportation. 


Thousands of tons of coal can be released by using these portable electric heat- 
ers as long as practical. 


Wherever there is an electric light, you have pleasant, grateful warmth at your 

instant command. Just attach the Hotpoint Hedlite Heater and in a flash the 
element glows cherry red and the reflec- 
tor becomes a glittering bowl of heat. 


Hotpoint fedlite Healer 


— takes chill off dressing or bath room 

— makes every one comfortable at breakfast 
— glows cheerfully of a cozy evening 

— c-o-m-f-o-r-t for invalids and the elderly 


— under the office desk, it keeps you in trim 
for effective work 


— in warehouse or factory, it means comfort 
until the big plant is turned on. 


Why let your electric wiring lie idle when it 
can earn such dividends in comfort and sat- 
isfaction and health? And you will be help- 
ing the Government conserve coal. Listen: 
With your furnace you heat the whole house; 
even with a stove you must heat a whole room, 
whereas with Hedlite you heat only that small 
spot where you are at the time. 
And tc furnish you this electric heat, the Central 
Station uses only a small fraction of the fuel you 
would have to use in furnace or stove to secure 
equal comfort. 
Being operated intermittently and used for 
localized heat, the cost of electricity is nomi- 
nal. Hotpoint Hedlite Heater can be used 
to advantage for supplemental heat even 
after the regular heating plant is in operation. 


Warms as the Sun Warms 


Use in any room in the house—any time. Handy han- 
dle—carry it from room to room as wanted. 


Handsome—bowl of polished copper, black enameled 
outside. Base and standard nickeled and polished. 


Guard wires protect from accident but permit of easy 
cleaning. Weighted base. 


Easily tilted to project heat rays to spot wanted, so that 
you heat the individual instead of heating the room. 


Guaranteed one year, but no reason it should not last 


indefinitely. Price $9.00. 


Ask your Dealer to demonstrate the Hedlite and help you figure 
out how you can use it to advantage. Look for the Hotpoint sign. 


HOTPOINT DIVISION 
Edison Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 


Hotpoint General Elachia Hucue§ 


Ontario, Calif. Chicago New York 








Hotpoint Immersion Heaters Hotpoint Hot Pads 





begin heating instantly 
Whenever you want to heat a small 
amount of liquid quickly, just plunge this 
Immersion Heater into it. 
Is it baby’s bottle—or a quick, hot drink? 
Equally good for light cooking operations 
and instantly available. 


Extremely efficient, because all of the 
heat is absorbed by the fluid. 


A straight, smooth cylinder, nickel plated 
and highly polished; self-sterilizing. 
Will last indefinitely. 

Small size as illustrated, $5.00. 

Larger size for kitchen use, $6.50. 
Crookneck style for sterilizing, $7.00. 


instant body heat 


No bother, no delay, no trouble of any 
kind to apply heat to the body, any time 
day or night. Simply connect Hotpoint 
Comfo to lamp-socket and it begins to 
heat instantly. 

Heat under control of user and can be 
maintained at any desired point. 
Encased in metal so there is no risk. Elec- 
tricity for 4 or 5 hours costs only | cent. 
Flexible Comfo (as shown at right) con- 
forms to most body curves; in removable 
eiderdown cover. $9.00. 

Aluminum Comfo. A thin, round disc 
8 inches in diameter, removable eider- 


down cover. $6.50. 
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What Has Doctor Garfield 
Really Done? 


Just How the United States Fuel Administration is Helping You 
to Win the War: By Dudley Harmon . / 


OCTOR HARRY A. GARFIELD has 
given the nation something it never had 
before—a governmental, administrative 

_control of the production, distribution and use 
of coal and other fuels. What we should like to 
know about this new thing is: Does it work? Is 
it good for us? And most important of all, is it 
helping us to win the war against Germany? 
What is the Fuel Administrator’s job—and has 
he made good on it? 

Answering the last question first, the war job 
handed Doctor Garfield a year ago last August 
was to get enough coal out of the mines to meet 
our needs for fuel, and put it into the hands of 
consumers at fair prices. No small undertak- 
ing, as you will see. 

Some of the things the Fuel Administrator has 
done toward meeting the requirements laid down 
for him are: Increased the production of coal; 
stopped the skyrocketing of coal prices and 
brought them down to a reasonable relation to 
actual costs; taught coal saving to a nation of 
coal wasters; eliminated wastes in distribution 
and transportation of coal; kept our imperative 
war needs constantly supplied; effected a system 
of rationing insuring against coal hoarding and 
injustice in distribution. 

There is not, and never has been, a funda- 
mental shortage of coal in the United States. 
The difficulty has been to get enough coal out 
of the ground and distribute it to the places 
where it was needed fast enough to meet the 
demand. Our so-called shortages are really not 
shortages actually of coal, but shortages of pro- 
duction and transportation. 

When Doctor Garfield became Fuel Adminis- 
trator, the greatest confusion reigned in the coal 
industry. The demand for coal had grown enor- 
mously since 1914, and the mines were begin- 
ning to fall behind in production. Coal prices 
had consequently risen fabulously; manufac- 
turers and others, not assured of a supply by 
long-term contracts, were bidding furiously for 
such supplies of coal as were available in the 
market, with prices shooting skyward accord- 
ingly. So bad were the coal market conditions 
that the President found it necessary to fix the 
prices of coal at the mines even before Congress 
created the Fuel Administration. 


Miners and Operators Brought Together 


OREOVER, at that time many of the mines 

were virtually producing no coal at all, 
owing to strikes. The miners were extremely 
discontented, very largely because they felt they 
were not receiving a fair share of the very high 
prices—and profits—which they believed the 
mine operators were enjoying. Just what this 
meant to the coal situation will be clear from 
the fact that these labor disputes last year cost 
the nation more than twenty million tons of 
bituminous coal between August 18, 1917, 
and November 24, 1917. Obviously, if the 
miners were not on the job, the coal was not 
forthcoming. 

Doctor Garfield therefore made it his first 
business to compose the differences between min- 
ers and operators, so as to get the coal produced. 
Within three months his efforts had met with 
complete success, miners and operators having 
entered into satisfactory agreements with each 
other and with the Fuel Administration. Since 
then there has been scarcely any interruption 
of coal mining through labor disputes. 

What is known as the “penalty clause” 
figured prominently in these agreements. By 
its terms it was provided that if any mine 
ceased operation through labor disputes each 
miner would pay one dollar a day, through his 
union, and each mine operator a like amount for 
each miner involved, the money to be given to 
the American Red Cross. For months now 
both miners and operators have been giving 
their complete and patriotic codperation to the 
Fuel Administration’s efforts to keep all the 
mines in constant and maximum production. 
The men have even to a great extent given up 
holidays and other time off to mine more coal. 


Coal-Production Records Smashed 


UT even with all mines and miners at work, 

so greatly had war needs increased the de- 
mand for coal that there was still a shortage in 
the available supply. For example, the produc- 
tion of soft coal in the year 1917 was 554,000,- 
000 tons; the country demanded 600,000,000 
tons. For this year it is estimated that about 
635,000,000 tons will be needed. How are Doc- 
tor Garfield and the miners getting on with the 
job of meeting these greatly increased require- 
ments? 

They have been smashing all previous records 
for coal production in America. During one 
week this summer the coal production for the 
week was 13,243,000 tons, 12.5 per cent above 
the production in the same week in 1917, and 
8 per cent above the avcrage weekly require- 
ment for the present year. But, since produc- 
tion earlier in the year necessarily fell short of 
these figures, it was calculated that to meet this 
year’s requirements, ten more weeks of produc- 
tion equal to the high record must be had. All 
this has been accomplished in the face of serious 
labor shortages, due both to the taking of 
miners into the military service, and the aban- 
donment of their jobs by some miners for better 
paying positions in war industries. 
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Distribution was necessarily the next prob- 
lem attacked. In this the Fuel Administration 
and the nation were seriously hampered by the 
difficulties in which the railroads found them- 
selves, particularly in the extremely severe win- 
ter experienced in the Eastern States in 1917-18. 
Railroad congestion and car shortages not only 
caused serious delays of coal cars en route; they 
slowed up the production at the mines for lack 
of empty cars into which to load the coal as it 
came from the ground. Also, the cold weather 
greatly reduced the usual amount of coal sent 
to New England points by water, thereby add- 
ing to the burden of the railroads. 


Equitable Distribution Insured 


N THIS emergency the Fuel Administration 

did what it could from day to day, diverting 
coal frequently from its original destination to 
other points where the need was shown to be 
most acute. Though the margins were often 
very narrow, it is believed that no community 
was alloaved to suffer long on account of lack of 
fuel. 

With the beginning of the new coal year, 
April 1, 1918, the Fuel Administration put into 
effect a nation-wide plan designed to insure 
equitable distribution of this year’s supply of 
fuel. An essential feature of this plan is the 
zone system, by which the sources of supply of 
coal-using areas were fixed. It was found that 
enormous wastes of precious coal cars existed 
through shipment of coal to distant areas which 
might better be supplied from mines less far 
away. 

By this system more than 5,000,000 tons of 
coal which formerly was shipped from Eastern 
mines to Western territory adjacent to the 
Western coal mines is now being saved for the 
Eastern states, where the demands of war in- 
dustries for coal are greatest. By stopping the 
westward shipment of Pocahontas coal alone, 
there will be saved this year 11,400,000 car 
miles, or 285,000 car days, and the production 
of at least 300,000 additional tons of this coal 
will be made possible. Under the zone system 
instead of coal trains moving in all directions, 
from one field into another, the Fuel Adminis- 
tration requires all coal to be shipped to areas 
which will involve the shortest possible hauls. 


Householders’ Allotments Increased 


ECAUSE of the greatly increased popula- 
tions in New England and certain Atlantic 
states, owing to expanded war industries, the 
Fuel Administration this year has increased the 
allotment of hard coal for household use. But, 
to meet this increased allotment of hard coal, 
it has had to discontinue entirely shipments of 
hard coal to the Mississippi states and Southern 
states, while shipments to Central states and 
Northwestern states have been greatly reduced. 
In these areas the closer-at-hand soft coals will 
have to be used for heating houses this winter. 
The Fuel Administrator does not own or 
operate any coal mines, he does not transport 
any coal, nor does he sell coal. Nevertheless, 
Doctor Garfield and his associates now control 
all coal from the time it is mined until it reaches 
industrial plants or the dealers who distribute 
it to home consumers. It exercises this control 
by directing the shipments of coal from pro- 
ducers to the areas it determines. This is done 
through district representatives of the Fuel 
Administration. 

The district representatives are kept advised 
of the coal requirements of each section through 
the State Fuel Administrators, who are in touch 
with the actual consumers through their local 
Fuel Administrators. Reports from industrial 
plants, households, and so forth, enable the 
local Fuel Administrators to keep themselves 
constantly informed of local coal needs. This 
plan not only insures that those who need coal 
shall have enough, but permits a check against 
any consumer’s getting coal beyond legitimate 
and essential needs. 


But how about prices? The Fuel Adminis- 


_ trator has control here also. Prices are fixed 


by him, first at the mines, on the basis of the 


| cost of production, scientifically determined. 


As mining conditions vary in different localities, 
prices are usually fixed by territories; it would 
be wholly unjust and impracticable to attempt 
to fix one universal, nation-wide price of coal 
for all mines. The jobber has been eliminated 
to the extent that he is no longer permitted to 
add the charge for his services to the mine price 
of the coal. 

Railroad charges are next added and allowed 
for in the prices consumers or retail distributors 
pay. Finally, the margins for retailers, or differ- 
ences between what they may charge for coal 
and its cost to them per ton, are likewise fixed 
by the Fuel Administrators for given territories. 
These margins also are based on investigations 
into the actual costs of retail sales and distri- 
bution. 

It is true that coal both last winter and now 
costs us more than we used to pay. The reason 
is the increased cost of every element entering 
into the production and distribution of coal 
the mine machinery, miners’ wages, railroad 
freights, trucks and teams for local delivery and 
the wages of those engaged in local distribution. 
Since coal prices were first fixed, two advances 
have been made in the mine prices to compen- 
sate for increases in the miners’ wages. 

We are to have clean coal this year. The 
enormous demand of last year led to consider- 
able carelessness at production points, so that 
thousands of tons of slate and other noncom- 
bustible material were carried in freight cars 
and dumped into coal bins. Doctor Garfield 
now has a corps of coal inspectors at the mines 
to inspect the output and prevent as far as 
possible the shipment of unclean coal. 

But even viewing the prospects of coal pro- 
duction in the most optimistic light, Doctor 
Garfield has seen clearly, and urged upon the 
nation, the necessity of coal conservation. Re- 
markable progress has been achieved in the 
elimination of coal wastes. 


How Waste is Being Eliminated 


NTIL very recently coal was so cheap and 

so plentiful in the United States that it was 
penny economy, in most instances, to pay very 
much!attention to saving coal. Consequently 
there was no very distinct effort at high effi- 
ciency in the use of coal, and great wastes were 
common. Doctor Garfield organized last sum 
mer a nation-wide corps of inspectors who are 
now Visiting regularly each one of the 250,000 
industrial plants in the United States which use 
large amounts of coal. 

These men, employed to inspect boilers, and 
so forth, are now also working as Fuel Adminis- 
tration volunteers to watch for and correct 
wastes of fuel in firerooms. In one week this 
system achieved a saving of 50,000 tons of coal 
in the city of Pittsburgh alone. Those consumers 
who do not respond to coal-saving suggestions 
from these inspectors will shortly find them- 
selves in difficulties with the Fuel Administrator. 

The use of coal in many industries, deemed 
by the Government not essential to the support 
of the war, has been greatly reduced. The 
automobile industry is being allowed only 25 
per cent of its former coal supply for making 
pleasure cars. The brewers’ coal supply has 
been cut squarely in half. Clay products indus- 
tries have received cuts in coal supply ranging 
from 40 to 60 per cent. All industries are being 
held not only to the minimum of their needs, 
but are also being required to institute such 
economies as the Fuel Administration deems 
necessary. 

Many separate power plants have been com- 
bined for the sake of saving fuel. In large 
cities, independent plants, such as those in 
stores, office buildings, and so forth, have been 
encouraged to shut down, and take their power 
from central plants, for the sake of fuel economy. 
Enormous savings of fuel in electric street rail 
way power plants have been effected by insti 
tuting what is known as the “‘skip-stop” system, 
by which cars stop less frequently. 


“Lightless Nights” and Other Plans 


“OAL has been saved through the “‘lightless 
night”’ orders, and every individual has been 
solicited to exercise the greatest care not to make 
unnecessary use of electric lights, fans, or other 
equipment involving the use of power derived 
from burning coal. Householders have been put 
on rations, so to speak, and in this issue of THE 
LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, on page 31, are in- 
formed how to run their furnaces with the great- 
est economy in coal. 

Without these economies, both compulsory 
and voluntary, there is not the slightest doubt 
that the nation would be facing a most serious 
disturbance of life and industry this winter. 
Without the Fuel Administration in full control 
there would be complete chaos in our fuel situa- 
tion, and the interruption of war industries 
would be incalculable. 

Doctor Garfield’s first job is to see that war 
industries are supplied with coal, and it is a fact 
of which the Fuel Administration is justly proud 
that not yet hasa soldiers’ barracks, a munitions 
plant, a naval vessel or a troop transport been 
without the coal it needed for war purposes. 








Relieve 


Waa 


Arch Builder 


aching feet 


—and often pains in 
the legs and back— 
are due to fallen arches. 
Wizards build them up 
gently and gradually by 
means cf soft insert sup- 
ports in overlapping pock- 
ets which allow instant, 
unlimited adjustment 
to fit perfectly any 
shape or condi- 
tion of arch. 


Wiaalied 


Callous Remover 


callouses 


are caused by pressure 
from abnormally low 
bones in the ball of the 
foot. Relieve the pressure 
by wearing a Wizard Cal- 
lous Remover in your shoe, 
so that the rubber inserts 
supportthe bonesjustback 
of callouses. This stops 
the pain immediately 
and callouses soon 


disappear. 


WiZNial 


Heel Leveler 


Run-over 
shoe heel 


is almost a sure sign of 
foot trouble—usually a 
misalignment of ankle 
and heel bones — which 
should be attended to. 
Wizard Heel Levelercor- 
rects this trouble so that 
shoeheels wearstraight. All 
izards are soft, flexible 
leather (No Metal). 
Require no breaking 
in. Won't cut 
through ormar 
the finest 
shoe. 


ee) Weed 


Booklet Free 


"Thousands 


shoe i 


sell Wizards. Usu- 
ally Wizard dealers 
have an expert, trained 
in the Wizard system of 
relieving foot troubles, 
who can tell what causes 
your foot trouble and can 
\ fit the proper device to give re- 
lief. His training also makes 
him an expert shoe fitter. If 


your dealer doesn’t sell Wiz- 
ards, write us. Send for free 
booklet. 


Wizard Foot Appliance 
Locust St. 


Ons 


St. Louis, Mo 


NZata 


Adjustable Foot Appliances 
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Why worry— 


the floor is Valsparred! 


Think of having a varnish on your floors, 
woodwork, and furniture that says, ‘“Why 
worry when accidents happen?” 


There is one such varnish—Valspar. 


Thousands of tests have proved conclu- 
sively that water, either scalding hot or icy 
cold, positively will not injure its surface. 


Nor will alcohol, ammonia, and such 
liquids turn it white, spot or mar its 
beautiful surface. 


In the bathroom, kitchen, pantry, and 
laundry, spills and splashes won’t hurt 
it—in fact, the way to clean a Valsparred 
surface is to wash it with hot waterand soap! 





/ VALENTINE’S 


SPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 















Use Valspar wherever you need varnish, 
indoors or ott. 


It protects and preserves. It is quick- 
drying. It gives a beautiful finish. It is 
wonderfully tough and durable. 


Don’t rest content with merely reading 
about Valspar varnish. 77y iz. 


Special Offer 


If you wish to test Valspar send 20c in stamps 
and we will send you enough Valspar to finish a 
small table or chair. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
460 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1832 


New York Chicago * LEAJTIN Toronto London 
Boston VAR eae S Amsterdam 


W. P. FuLver & Co., San Francisco and Principal Pacific Coast Cities 


Copyright, 1918, Valentine & Company 
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Is it Good Because it Looks 
Good? 


By Philip B. Hawk, Ph. D. 


Professor of Physiological Chemistry of the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





sit IS commonly said that 
the mouth “waters” when 
one contemplates a particu- 
|| larly appetizing dish. It is 
||| scientific knowledge that 
the stomach also ‘“ waters” 
under similar conditions. 
In other words, there is an 
increased outpouring not 

— - only of saliva but also of 
gastric juice. On the other hand, under certain 
conditions there may be a decreased flow of 
these juices. Thus the mouth of the man unac- 
customed to public speaking is often dry when 
he faces a large audience for the first time. 
The part played by the emotions in the actual 
digestion of our food and the pronounced way 
in which the stomach is influenced by these 
“psychic”? matters is indicated in the follow- 
ing discussions. 
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Does the Aroma of Bouillon Placed at Each Cover 
of an Attractively Set Table Start the Flow 
of the Digestive Juicés? 

ES! In fact, it is not necessary that one 

shall actually note the aroma in order to 
interest the stomach. Past experience has 
made us familiar with the aroma of bouillon 
and the stomach responds a¢ sight. Anything 
which temporarily nullifies the sense of smell 
does not necessarily nullify the digestive ac- 
tion of the stomach, although it may interfere 
considerably with the psychic stimulation of 
the stomach. A bad cold in the head, for ex- 
ample, has such an effect. 


What Effect on the Digestion Does “ Eating 
Against Time” Have? 


HAT depends upon the kind of food we 

eat. If we confine ourselves to soft food, 
which needs little or no mastication, the rapid- 
ity with which it is introduced into the stomach 
does not materially influence its cigestion, pro- 
vided our stomach is normal. In fact, we may 
“bolt”? certain meats in relatively large pieces 
and get about as much good out ‘of them as 
though we chewed them until there was noth- 
ing left to chew—that is, “‘ Fletcherized” them. 
I have repeatedly seen luncheons of hot soup 
and ice cream taken in a five-minute interval 
with no subsequent discomfort. For many ar- 
ticles of diet it is unquestionably only neces- 
sary to get them into the stomach, irrespective of 
the physical characteristics of the food or the 
rapidity of its entrance. In the case of foods, 
such as certain vegetables, which contain con- 
siderable cellulose (woody) material, thorough 
mastication is a requisite. It is far from true 
that rapid eating ‘‘makes us feel like swearing 
off eating for all time.” 


What is the Effect on Digestion of Eating When 
One is Really Hungry or of Eating 
Just Because it is Time to Eat? 


HE stomach greets food much more en- 

thusiastically when one is hungry. How- 
ever, the body gets about as much good out 
of the food in the long run, if eaten without 
appetite, provided the digestive organs of the 
particular person are normal. 


Which Has the Most Pronounced Effect Upon the 
" Psychic Secretion” of Gastric Juice— 
Sight, Smell or Taste of Food? 


IGHT! In studying these points we 
clamped the noses of normal men and after 
permitting them to look at nice things to eat 
for a time we measured and analyzed the 
gastric juice which was present in the stomach. 
These tests gave us the effect of sight alone. In 
other tests we blindfolded the men and per- 
mitted them to inhale the aroma of frying 
beefsteak. This gave us the effect of smell. 
In the third type of test the noses were clamped 
while the men chewed cooked meat. The influ- 
ence of taste alone was thus determined. When 
our results were compared it was found that 
the stomach was influenced rather more by the 
mere sight of appetizing food than by the smell 
of food which they could not see or by the taste 
of food which they could not smell. 


What is the Effect on Digestion of Having 
Good or Bad Music When Eating? 


HAT depends on whether you are a highly 

trained musician or are absolutely devoid 
of “‘ musical sense.”’ To hear a musical master- 
piece ‘‘murdered”’ will certainly interfere with 
the flow of the digestive secretions of a trained 
musician, whereas the proper rendition of the 
same selection will have an opposite influence. 


Is “Flavor” the Most Important Attribute 
of a Food? 


OT at all! However, the stomach is very 
susceptible to the seductive influence of 
“flavor” and begins to set forth the “best 
(fluids) in the house” as soon as food: possess- 
ing a pleasant flavor is masticated. In other 


words, there is a free flow of gastric juice as 
soon as we chew foods which possess an attrac- 
tive taste. This juice is called “appetite juice,” 
and the extent to which the stomach manufac- 
tures it depends upon the extent to which the 
particular food appeals to us. 

We cater to the esthetic sense when we seek 
“‘well-flavored” foods. The tasty dish appeals 
to our palate and we are in a much more ex- 
alted mental state than when partaking of an 
insipid, underseasoned dish. But the human 
body as a whole is not bothered by such small 
matters. The finest tenderloin steak fares no 
better in the end than the less tasty meat pur- 
chased for less money. The stomach puts itself 
to a whole lot of trouble to give the tasty food 
a good reception, but the bowel sees to it that 
the final disposition of the tasteless food is just 
as satisfactory as is that of the highly flavored. 

It is the eating of foods with unfamiliar 
flavors that makes it difficult for some persons 
to adapt themselves to the use of war “‘sub- 
stitutes” for various standard good prepara- 
tions of their dietary. However, if we are con- 
scientious in the use of such substitutes as our 
Food Administration suggests we will be the 
gainers. We will not only aid in winning the 
war, but will show ourselves that we can live 
fully as satisfactorily without some of the more 
expensive foods. One lesson we will learn 
which will never be “unlearned”: This is, that 
white bread made from highly milled wheat 
flour has far less flavor than whole-wheat, rye 
or any one of the various “war breads.” 


What is the Effect of Reading While Eating? - 


HE simple act of reading has no effect 

upon digestion processes. After the food 
reaches the stomach the digestion procedure is 
entirely involuntary. The stomach goes about 
its business, therefore, whether we are reading, 
talking or listening to the conversation of 
others. In case of reading depressing news, 
your digestion may be influenced. Here we 
have the ‘‘emotional factor’? once more, and 
either remorse, sorrow or anger, as the case 
may be, will interfere with the digestion of 
your food. . 


What is the “ Psychic Effect” of Eating a Meal 
Which You Have Prepared Yourself? 


URING the preparation of a meal the 

housewife is continually seeing, smelling, 
tasting and even hearing the food. Each of 
these factors ‘‘stimulates” the stomach, and 
there is, therefore, a more or less continuous 
flow of juice from the stomach cells. The act of 
preparing a meal may therefore “‘ take the edge 
off”? one’s appetite. In other words, if we have 
a series of psychic stimuli the final member of 
the series will have less effect than the first. 
There is a great individual variation here, how- 
ever, since some housewives ‘‘can’t bear to 
eat” their own cooking, whereas the appetite 
of others is not appreciably lessened by the fact 
that the food was cooked by them. 


What is the Psychic Value of Eating at Home 
Compared With Eating in a Restaurant ? 


iY ONE has been reared upon ‘good cook- 
ing” there is nothing that can take the place 
of the dishes that mother or wife prepares. We 
are, or should be, the happiest in our own fam- 
ily circle. The feelings of contentment and 
pleasure all aid in the proper digestion of our 
food. We often hear the phrase: ‘‘ Home cook- 
ing always tastes so good!” Anything will 
taste good to a person who, through long ab- 
sence, hungers for a sight of loved faces in the 
old home. Little thought is given by such a 
person to the flavor of the food “‘mother”’ pre- 
pares. The mere fact that it is “mother’s” is 
enough. 

The factor of “habit” in diet is also well 
recognized. That is, we become accustomed to 
certain foods cooked in certain ways. Such 
dishes evoke a more decided psychic response 
from the stomach than do similar dishes differ- 
ently prepared. Thus ‘‘grandmother’s cook- 
ies” always outshine all others to the boy or 
man, provided grandmother is a good cook. 


What is the I::fluence of Fear or Rage Upon 
Digestion in the Stomach ? 


HE influence of these so-called “fighting 

emotions” is very great. The stomach ap- 
pears to be completely paralyzed for the time 
being, both with regard to movement and se- 
cretion of digestive fluid. This is most clearly 
shown with animals, such as the cat, which are 
readily excited to fear or anger. The move- 
ments of the stomach, as shown by the X ray, 
immediately cease under these conditions. 
Pain has the same effect. Human beings are 
not so susceptible to study when under the in- 
fluence of violent emotions, but it is well 
known that gastric nausea and greatly delayed 
digestion may be brought about by pain, anger 
or anxiety. It is good policy to eat sparingly 
under these conditions until the stomach re- 
sumes its normal state. 
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Made by 
Western Clock Co. 
La Salle, I1l. 

U.S. A. 


























The tag on good alarm clocks 


6 Be-ee are two sure ways to iden- 

tify a good alarm clock: the name 
Westclox on the dial and the orange 
and buff Westclox tag attached to the 
ring. 


When you find these quality marks 
you know your new alarm clock 1s a 
good timekeeper, the kind you need 
in times like these. | 





All Westclox alarms have the pat- 
ented Westclox construction. ‘They 
all run on time and ring on time. 


Western Clock Co. - makers of Westclox 


BigBen BabyBen PocketBen America Lookout Ironclad Bingo  Sleep-Meter : 
La Salle, Ill., U.S. A. Factories at Peru, Ill. 
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| — the trade-mark on the dials of good alarm clocks 
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Sora Week; 


Phone your dealer for a 
Hamilton Beach Home Motor on 
a week’s free trial. Any electric, 
hardware or sewing machine dealer 
will be glad to do this. 





It Sews Do all your own sewing and 
enjoy it. Simply place this little 
motor under the hand wheel of your sewing 
machine (old or new), instantly change it to a 
self-operating electric. No screws or bolts to 
attach —no skill required to operate. Sews 
slow or fast without effort or drudgery; no 
more broken thread; always runs right. 


It Whips Cream The Cream 
Whipper Attach- 
ment is a most ingenious device. Without effort 
you can whip cream, beat eggs, or make 
delicious mayonnaise—things you have wished 
could be done by power instead of by hand. 

















It Fons Even the power to run an elec- 


tric fan is contained in this little 
giant of motors. You can summon cool breezes 
whenever you want by simply attaching the fan 
device to the Hamilton Beach Home Motor. 


: Another of 
I t Sharpens Knives the kitchen 


needs is fulfilled in the Grinding Attachment. 
You know how much of the time you work 
with dull knives because you have no satis- 
factory way to sharpen them. Now you can 
have always keen-edged cutlery. 


It Polishes Silver The bugbear of 


silver cleaning 
day—it no longer exists for you when you have 
the Polishing Attachment right at hand to 
brighten the silver. It works a magic transfor- 
mation—quickly and without effort on your part. 

















P Phone your electric, hardware or sewing machine dealer and have 
A Week's Free Trial Sew-E-Z delivered for a Week's Free Test without cost. Or write us 
and we will arrange for Free Trial. Booklet ‘‘Housework and Health” on request. 


HAMILTON BEACH MFG. COMPANY 


1545 Mate Street Racine, Wisconsin 
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A Boy of Jim’s 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


“Set down, Fred,” she conceded. “I suppose 
there ain’t no reason why you shouldn’t eat 
if others don’t. I’ll mend the fire and set you 
out a snack.” . 


Archibald breathed deeply with relief. He: 


took off his overcoat and threw it on a chair, 
and went to the table and sat down, watching 
her as she put wood upon the fire and set a pan 
on the stove. 

“Bacon and potatoes do you?” she asked. 

“Oh, anything, Mis’ Smith, anything at all,” 
Archibald hastened to answer. 

“Been making any speeches lately, Fred 
Archibald?” she inquired. 

““Speeches?”’ 

“Yes; like them you made a while back 
that got my Jim to join the army.” 


SS coughed nervously, but did 

not make any reply. 

“They take your son ”» she choked. 
“Your son!—they take your son,’ she recom- 
menced bitterly, ‘‘and after a while they send 
you word that he’s dead. You don’t know 
where he died or how, except for what they tell 
you. Dead somewheres far off from you and 
home, where you can’t say géod-by to him, or 
have held his hand, or known what he was 
suffering. Some terrible death, you guess. And 
you lay of nights in horror and think of all the 
different ways it might have been—the body 
that was once part of your body torn and 
mangled. And you’d ought to be proud, folks 
say to you, to have him ‘dead on the field of 
honor’!” 

“Yes; you had ought to be proud, Mis’ 
Smith.” 

“Had I? Can I put my arms around honor 
and comfort it? Can I kiss it? Can I set 
watching it grow up and having children to 
call me ‘gran’muvver’ and come running to 
me? ‘Is he your support?’ is all they ask. 
Support!” 

“His country needed him, Mis’ Smith.” 

“This right here was his country, wasn’t it? 
My pa and ma came to Curtiss County in 1868 
from Ohio; Mr. Smith’s folks were here al- 
ready; they’d come from New England. You 
can’t go back in our two families far enough to 
find any foreign blood. I’ve seen some French- 
men and some Germans; very much alike they 
looked to me; they ain’t either of them my 
kind of folks. They’d let us alone if we let 
them alone. What had my Jim to do with 
their wars over there? Answer me that, Fred 
Archibald! What have I to do with them? We 
didn’t start their war. They started it.” 

“He had to do his share, Mis’ Smith—him 
and you too.” 

__ “Had I? I guess I’d done my share already 
by this country. Mr. Smith and I took up this 
land the week that we were married—home- 
steaded part of it; afterward we bought some 
more. Waste land it was, like a wilderness— 
mostly wooded. Weclearedit; we didn’t make 
anything out of the timber; the millmen made 
that profit. We dug the stumps out of it, one 
by one. We worked—worked ourselves to 
death mostly. We cleared and planted it. 
We made grain and fruit grow, where before it 
had been only wilderness. Mr. Smith gave his 
life to this land—died young because of it. 
Years we had here of suffering.”’ 





5 UR first house stood where this one stands 
now. You know the kind of house: two 
rooms; all the posts and rafters hewed out by 
hand. I’ve been so cold init of winter nights I 
thought I’d die in bed. Two I had that died 
before Jim was born—little, helpless, groping 
things that I’d have given my life for, but that 
I couldn’t save, having no conveniences. Years 
we had of it, till long after Jim came, before 
times began to get easier. We never spent any 
money on ourselves for pleasure; I remember 
well the first we ever spent like that. Mr. Smith 
he brought some lead soldiers home from town 
for Jim. I got’em out since word came that he 
was dead—them and the other things he had.” 

“I saw them,” Archibald interjected. 

“‘T got ’em out,” she repeated, ‘‘but I don’t 
like to look at them. I keep them in the parlor. 
The worst of it is, Jim didn’t have to go. You 
fooled him—you, Fred Archibald, and those 
other men that made speeches at the grange 
meetings and on the street corners when the 
first call came for men. You made him think 
he wanted to go. He didn’t understand; it 
was like some exciting kind of play to him— 
going away like that with other boys and men, 
and bands playing and people cheering. Not 
quite twenty, he was. He hadn’t had anything 
of life yet; not love of woman, or pleasure of 
his manhood, or children of his own. He was 
always crazy about soldiers. He had a picture 
of soldiers marching that used to be tacked 
above his bed.” She hesitated. ‘I cut the 
flag out of it,” she said defiantly—‘‘the flag 
that took my boy; I cut the flag out! Tell 
that to your Gov’ment!” 

Archibald swallowed dryly. ‘You hadn’t 
ought to talk like this, Mis’ Smith,’”’ he expos- 
tulated—‘‘ you that everybody knows was so 
brave when Mr. Smith died, and took hold so 
and kept the farm going, and made it better 
than it ever was before.” 

“‘T had someone to do it for then, didn’t I? 
Now what have you left me? Nothing—noth- 
ing! What do I care about your fine-sounding 
words and your politics, your democracy and 
autocracy, your freedom of the seas and your 
Middle Europe? I talk bitter, don’t I? But 
inside I’m mostly only kind of dead.” 

She took the frying pan from the fire, then 
halted suddenly, looking down at it. “ You’d 
think,” she said dully, “‘I’d ought to know how 
the handle of that pan feels in my hand, many 
times as I’ve picked it up in all these years. 
Well, I don’t. There’s something strange to 
me in it. There’s something strange to me in 
the way everything in this house feels, this 


house I helped to build and picked out every- 
thing that’sinit. I set by that window looking 
out, like I’ve looked out thousands of times 
before; and there are the fields going on down 
the hill and up again on the other side, and the 
woods beyond, and it all seems to me like a 
place I’ve never seen before. I thought I was 
living in one kind of world, and now I find I’m 
living in another.” ' 

“You ain’t the only one, Mis’ Smith; think 
of the others—millions of mothers that have 
given their sons 

“That’s what makes it so bad—all that I 
feel multiplied millions and millions of times.” 

Archibald rubbed his hand across his chin 
constrainedly. “God himself gave his Son, 
Mis’ Smith—his only begotten Son.” 

“Gave him for thirty years, knowing he 
could get him back when he wanted. I can’t 
get my son back.” 

“Don’t you believe in God any more, Mis’ 
Smith?” 

“Not now, I don’t; not in the kind of God I 
used to think there was, anyway. If there’s 
a God that made this world and sets by looking 
on and letting things happen in it like what is 
happening now, I want no truck with him. 
And I ain’t afraid of him. He can’t do any 
worse to me than what he’s done.” 

She cut bread and put it on the table and 
emptied preserves into a dish; then she brought 
the platter from the stove. ‘Draw up and 
eat,” she directed. 

Archibald shuffled with embarrassment. 
“You ain’t got any milk?” he questioned. 

“Milk?” 

Archibald’s embarrassment increased. ‘I 
ain’t alone,” he brought out. ‘I got Eddie 
Wallace with me. I left him in the parlor. 
Mis’ Howell’s been looking after him since his 
pa died; but she’s got too many of her own 
and had to give him up. I’m taking him up to 
my place to-night. The county hasn’t exactly 
got any place for such as him; but Judge 
Mellish is sitting, and I’ll take Eddie up to- 
morrow and get a court order consigning him 
somewhere 

“‘Set down,” she said. “I'll fetch him.” 
Archibald looked after her uneasily as she 
went out. 








N THE front room the little boy had sat for 

a while exactly as Archibald had left him. 
He meant to sit still until the man who had 
put him there returned, as he had promised, 
to “move” him; but the painted bits of lead 
upon the table had not merely centered upon 
themselves his gaze to the exclusion of all other 
objects in the room, they had engulfed his 
consciousness. His experience of toys had 
been so slight that he had not seen such things 
as this before even in a shop window; yet 
instinctively he knew that, in contrast to 
everything else about him, these things were 
meant to play with. So he no longer remem- 
bered that he was in a strange house or that the 
cold was aching in his hands and feet; and he 
thought that he was sitting still all the while 
that his short legs, by convulsive movements, 
were edging him along the couch until he 
reached the end nearest the table and rested 
his chin upon the smooth oak arm so as to see 
better. 

All little things were inexpressively attrac- 
tive to him, simply because they were little; 
little pieces of wood and little stones, such as 
his hand could grasp, enthralled him. The 
soldiers were little, not more than two inches 
tall, even the officers. Colors enchained him, 
too; the paint, which by long handling had 
been worn off of the roundnesses of their shoul- 
ders and hips, remained still in the hollows, 
visible even in the dusk; their coats were blue 
and their somewhat full trousers were red. 

The little boy was wholly unaware that ,he 
had got off the couch and was standing by the 
table, and he was equally unaware that he put 
out his hand and tried to pick up one of the 
soldiers. The soldier slipped from his hand 
and fell on the floor. He squatted down, with 
the ease with which children do that, and 
gazed at it; then he reached out one small, red 
finger and touched it, and the touch turned the 
soldier upon his feet and he remained standing. 
There was amazement in this; that the soldier 
could stand up was something which he had 
not suspected. 

He straightened and stared at the soldiers 
upon the table, which were lying down. He 
could not remember how it was that he had 
touched the soldier to make him stand up, but 
he touched one of those upon the table in sev- 
eral different ways, and finally that one, too, 
stood up. The child was shaking with excite- 
ment. He took the soldier off the table and set 
him beside the other on the floor; then carefully 
and one by one he took all the soldiers off the 
table and set them on their feet upon the floor. 
At first he set them down haphazard; then 
he thought of a thing to do with them, and he 
arranged them in a straight line across the 
floor, walking one behind the other; then he 
thought of another thing to do, and he turned 
them so that they all stood in a straight line 
facing him. He was utterly unconscious of 
everything except the soldiers. His passion 
for what he was doing was a compelling emo- 
tion, transcending and overwhelming every 
other thought and feeling. 


RCHIBALD, after an instant’s hesitation, 
followed the woman as she went from the 
kitchen into the rooms in front. She halted to 
put wood upon the fire, and the flames leaped 
up, shining through the transparent front of 
the stove. He could see plainly, therefore, in 
the lightened dusk the strange shrinking and 
recoil of her large figure as she reached. the 
parlor door and looked in. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 86 
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Learn Why 


tATHEN 
UNDERWEAR 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Gives Greater Comfort 


HATEVER your type 
of figure—there’s a suit 
a of ATHENA ust right 
i y for you. This dainty under- 
j wear is built to fit the form 
of the woman who wears it. 
It gives her the real comfort 
to which she is justly entitled 


when she buys underwear. 


Note the striking 
contrast between 
ATHENA and ordi- 
nary underwear, as 
shown in the illustra- 
tions. ATHENA is 
tailored in the MAK- 
ING to conform to 
the figure naturally 
—without being 
stretched into shape. 





It gives the correct foundation 
for the corset and fine gown. 
beautiful fabrics and 
dainty, durable trimmings 
appeal to particular women. 


The 


All weights, sizes and qualities, 
at the prices you pay for ordi- 


nary underwear. 


Ask your dealer for 


ATHENA 


UNDERWEAR 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Marshall Field & Company 


Chicago 

















A Boy of Jim’s 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) 


She sprang forward then and disappeared; 
and he heard suddenly her voice, high pitched 
and strained: ‘“‘You! What are you doing 
there? You let those things alone!” 

She reappeared the next instant, dragging 
the child by the arm. ‘He was playing with 
them!” she cried shrilly to Archibald. “ Play- 
ing with them, the brat! With those things— 
Jim’s things!” 

“Why shouldn’t he?” Archibald inquired. 
He loosened her grasp from the child’s arm and 
picked him up and carried him into the kitchen, 
looking back over his shoulder as he went. 

She followed. ‘Playing with them!” she 
repeated. ‘Playing! With Jim’s things! His 
things, the things he cared for and kept with 
him and touched!” Her voice was sharp with 
resentment and her sense of sacrilege. 

She stood back, offering no help, while 
Archibald pushed a chair up to the table and 
set the boy on it. He went and found the milk 
and poured it into a bowl and broke some bread 
in it and set it in front of the child. Then he 
turned again to the woman. 

“Put a little sugar in it,’’ he directed. 

She hesitated, staring down at the child 
angrily and bitterly, and then across at Archi- 
bald, where he had seated himself at the table; 
but after an instant she brought sugar from a 
shelf and scattered it over the contents of the 
bowl. As the child began to eat, the milk ran 
out over the back of his spoon, so that he got 
only the bread. 

“Look how he holds his spoon!” she ex- 
claimed scornfully. ‘His pa, of course, never 
taught him anything at all, but you’d think 
Mis’ Howell Hold it like this,’ she 
directed. 

She released the spoon from the child’s grasp 
and readjusted it between his fingers. She 
drew her hand sharply away from the smaller 
hand, which seemed instinctively to cling to 
and obey her own, and began to breathe 
quickly; then she turned suddenly away and 
went to seat herself in the chair she had oc- 
cupied when Archibald entered the kitchen, 
not looking at him or at the child. 





RCHIBALD, eating slowly with the care- 
ful mastication of an old man, watched 
her and the boy. In contradistinction to the 
method of old age, the boy ate rapidly. He 
had reached the bottom of his) bowl before 
Archibald had half finished eating. His long 
lashes descended upon his cheeks; he raised 
them sleepily and smiled at Archibald, and let 
them fall again. He had been hungry and now 
was fed; cold and he now was warm. So the 
lashes did not rise a second time. His little 
body settled down into the chair, his head 
gravitated to one side until it found support; 
it was as though he had been shot suddenly 
from wakefulness into repose. 

Archibald did not attract the woman’s at- 
tention to this. He was no longer embarrassed 
or uncertain, but considered her quietly with 
a direct and thoughtful gaze. When he had 
finished eating he pushed the dishes from him. 

““Of course you know, Mis’ Smith,” he said, 
‘**T don’t hold much by what you’ve been say- 
ing. [hold by the flag and the country and by 
other things like that. I ain’t sorry I helped 
to send Jim out there. It wasa terrible thing to 
do, I grant you that. Terrible! It’s terrible 
to stand and watch them go, knowing many of 
them won’t come back. To see them—all 
young and not having had anything yet, as you 
might say, of life, and not knowing, many of 
them—no more than Jim did—why it is they’re 
willing to go. One he says: ‘I’d like to be a 
soldier.’ And another he says: ‘I'd like to see 
what’s going on over there.’ But it ain’t think- 
ing that makes them go; it’s feeling and 
instinct, the feeling that it’s right for them to 
go and for us to send them.” 

““Right?” she said harshly. “ Right?” 

He leaned across the table toward her. ‘I 
don’t know anything, Mis’ Smith, that makes 
us more different from the beasts that know 
not why they perish than just that—than our 
willingness to die for our own that are to come 
after us. You ought to know that, being a 
woman. Look at women! Little Eddie here— 
his mother died when he was brought into the 
world. That’s sad, you say. But you don’t 
really think of it as terrible. For you’re used 
to that; that’s part of the lot of women, that 
they should suffer and die in bringing new ones 
into the world. 


EN ain't got any share in that kind of 

suffering. So it ain’t so open and above- 
board, as you might say, all the time, that men, 
too, have to die to bring new things into the 
world. Only sometimes, like now, it becomes 
plainer. Like now! There’s women that are 
afraid to have children, but not many of that 
kind of women. And there’s men, too, that fail 
to feel the call to them of the generations that 
are to come, but not many of that kind of men; 
and Jim wasn’t one of them. Millions of dead 
and millions of maimed, and them that can only 


sit at home and wait and feel—yes; it’s terrible. 
But think of them that are to come, for whom 
the world will be a better place because of 
them that died and suffered. Count them, if 
you can! You can’t, and I can’t; they’re too 
many in their number.” 

He got up from the table. “Well, we can ’t 
get any help with the car if we sit still in here,” 
he observed. 

He went, with the stiffness of old age, to his 
overcoat and put'it on. He found the boy’s 
cap then and put it on the sleeping head; and 
picked up the child, who, without waking, 
nestled against his shoulder. 

“Thank you for the supper, Mis’ Smith,” he 
volunteered. ‘‘Eddie, he can’t thank you for 
his, being asleep. So I’ll not wake him, but 
we'll just be on our way—me that am so nearly 
through with the world and this boy of Jim’s, 
who, as you might say, is just beginning his 
pilgrimage in it.”’ 

She started and stood up, staring at him. 
“Boy of Jim’s?”’ she questioned. 

““What I mean’”’—he said quickly—‘“‘ain’t 
they all, all that come after us and all that are 
to come, children of them that die out there 
somewheres at the front?” 

“Boy of Jim’s?.”’ she said again, breathing 
quickly. 

“‘Well, I like to think of him like that. 
He’ll grow up into a fine man, I think. He’sa 
good little boy and a strong one. He’d make 
Jim proud of him, if Jim could know. ~He’ll 
make all them in the world that have an inter- 
est in him proud and glad.” 

She moved closer to him, her look absorbed 
and strained. 


AIN’T got any idea what kind of world 
that’ll be that this boy of Jim’s will be living 
in,” Archibald went on. “I wish I did know. 
All I know is that it’ll be a different kind of 
world from this one, different and better. I 
wouldn’t try to guess even what the boundaries 
of the countries’ll be that he’ll study in geogra- 
phy; or who the rulers will be; or even what 
kind of gover’ments they’ll have. All I know 
is that it’ll be a world in which men will be 
treating eachother different and thinking about 
each other different from what they do now. 
Germans—I wonder how he’ll think about 
them? Not in any way that we could imagine 
now, likely. And Englishmen and French- 
men—how will he think about them? And 
Russians? Not any way that you or I can 
think of them now, or like Jim thought of 
them. But he’ll know all about what we’re 

going through now.”’ 

She panted slightly as she faced him. 
“He'll read it in the books,’’ Archibald 
continued—‘“‘read it better there than we can 
know it now; for things that they don’t dare to 
tell to us will be told then. It'll be a terrible 
story for him—and wonderful; heroism like 
the world ain’t hardly seen before; and sacri- 
fice; and steadfastness. He’ll marvel at the 
men that did these things for him and wonder 
at them. ‘Look,’ he’ll say, ‘at what they won 
for us.’ He’ll know it was for him, just like we 
know it was for us that the men of the Civil 
War done it. One boy’ll say: ‘My pa done his 
share in that.’ And another boy’ll say: ‘My 
folks done their share too.’ He’ll think about 
that, and he’ll wonder if there was anybody 
connected up with him that had a share in it. 
But he won’t know of anybody. It ain’t likely 
that he’llever even hear about Jim; Jim’s name 
won’t be in the books. Nor there won’t be 
anybody to tell him about him—what a fine 
boy Jim was, and how he helped on the farm, 
and how he went to school, and how, when the 
first call came, he answered to it and gave his 
life, bad off there in a strange land és 
Give him to me!” she cried fiercely. “‘ Give 
him to me!” 





HE clutched the child from Archibald. The 

boy, half awakened by the suddenness of her 
movement, stirred; he sighed deeply; then the 
little head fell against her shoulder, the little 
arms shifted themselves and clasped her neck, 
and he was asleep again. 

She crouched, bending over him, holding him 
to her. “‘Oh, baby!” she sobbed aloud. ‘Oh, 
baby, baby, baby!” 

Archibald went out swiftly. It had grown 
fully dark now and, as he closed the door be- 
hind him, he saw the lantern of the man coming 
to do the chores moving through the mist across 
the fields in the direction of the house. 

He waited until it had drawn near. ‘That 
you, Frank?” he asked. 

“‘Hello, Fred. You been talking to Mis’ 
Smith?” The man’s feet, in the lantern light, 
moved nervously. “*She’s sort of —stopped,” 
he said, “since that news about Jim came. 

“She’s startin’ up again,” Archibald an- 
swered briefly. “She’s thinking of adopting 
Eddie Wallace. I’ll stop by in the morning to 
take her and him up to see Judge Mellish.”’ 

He moved on to the machine, started it 
without difficulty, and went off down the road. 
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BURSON’'S VICTORY 7s YOURS TOO! 


After years of hard work, experimenting, and many disappointments, finally came victory 
for Mr. Burson. He succeeded in inventing the most wonderful of all knitting machines 
—the human like fingers of steel that are daily knitting thousands and thousands of pairs of 


BURSON 


FASHIONED HOSE 


You may enjoy the fruits of his labor— 
stockings that are knit-tosshape without 
seams. The luxury of comfort, the smooth 


fit of seamed hosiery without the uncom- 
fortable seams, and the satisfaction of style 
are yours without any additional cost. 


A Burson store is near you—buy a pair or a box—you 'll 
know then what genuine hosiery satisfaction means. 


Booklet sent free upon request 


Burson Hose are made in Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized 
and Silk twisted with Fibre 


BURSON KNITTING COMPANY 
810 Lee Street: Rockford, III. 


“Buy Thrift Stamps” 
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olumbia 
rafonola 


in ‘Period designs 








UST as Columbia Records give you the best 
music of all ages, so Columbia Grafonolas 
bring you thé most beautiful designs of all 
artistic periods. More than ever American 
women are giving careful attention to the 
harmonious furnishing of their homes. In re- 
sponse to a genuine need, the Columbia 


Grafonola has led the way in worthily adapt- 


ing to the uses of good music the best. designs 
of the world’s master craftsmen. 


Italian Renaissance Design 
of Columbia Grafonola 


Design 
of Columbia Grafonola 










Gothic Design 
of Columbia Grafonola 


HE originals of these Period Grafonola 
designs are among the chief treasures of 
American and European art museums. All 
artistic periods are represented and you may 
be sure of obtaining a design that will fit in 
with the decorative treatment of your home. 


These models have a superb richness of tone 
—full, smooth and pure. The music floats out 
through silken interspaces of lattice or grille. 
All are electrically equipped, motor starting 
and stopping automatically. As musical in- 
struments, no less than artistic cabinets, they 
are worthy of a place in any home. 


Among the periods represented are Early 
English, Elizabethan, Jacobean, William and 
Mary, Queen Anne, Adam, Chinese Chippen- 
dale, Heppelwhite, Early Gothic, Early Italian, 
Italian Gothic, Italian Renaissance, Fourteenth 
Century Gothic,FifteenthCentury Gothic, Louis 
XVI, French Gothic, and Japanese. Prices of 
Period Grafonolas $250 to $2100; Standard 
models $20 to $300. 


A handsome illustrated catalog of Period Grafonolas sent upon request 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW. YORK 


























































Giving the Service Boys a 


Good Time 




















PHOTO. BY GIFFORD & PRENTISS : 


If There are Service Boys and Nice Girls in Your Vicinity and You Can Provide the Open Fire, be Sure to Get All 
Three Together for Corn Popping, as They Do at the Hostess House at Vancouver Barracks, Washington 


PHOTO. BY PAUL THOMPSON 


Pie and Pie 
Cake— 
More Cake 
Two Helpings 
Ice Cream— 


and Then Some 


HIS menu 

looks good 
to most of the 
boys when they 
are onliberty,and 
explains why they 
are enjoying 
themselvesat the 
New York City 
War Camp Com- 
munity Service 
Canteen. The 
freezer is most 
conspicuously 
present. 


“ Just the Same as Around the Piano at Home” is This 
Evening Sing at the Chicago War Camp Community 
Service Club. The Boys Like it Immensely! 














This Reminds Us of the Time We Played “Jolly Sailor Boy”! Lively Group Games, 
in Which From Fifty to One Hundred Join, are Among the Most Popular Pastimes 
at the Y. W. C. A. Social for Service Men, at Charleston, South Carolina 











PHOTO. BY CENTRAL 
NEWS PHOTO. SERVICE 
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Sailors and 
Soldiers’ Party 
at the Central 
Branch of the 
New York City 
Y.W.C.A., where 
nothing is left 
undone to give 
the Service boys 
a good time in 
theirspare hours, 
the game has 
reached a criti- 
cal moment. A 
match of wits 
will always in- 
terest those who 
are looking !'on 
fully as much as 
it interests the 
eagercontestants 
themselves. 


(PHOTO. BY CENTRAL NEWS PHOTO. SERVICE 


Everybody’s in it at These Sailors anJ Soldiers’ Parties. 
No Boy is Allowed to be a Lonesome or Homesick Wall 
Flower at the Central Branch Y. W. C. A., New York City 
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All-Weather 


Soles 


Nedlin Soles, 
waterproof, 
practically 
eliminate the 
need for rub- 
bers. So your 
feet are dry— 
and trim—in 
all: weathers. 


Neolin 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Soles 


Created by Science—to be 
what soles ought to be. They 
come on new shoes of all styles 
for men, women and children, 
and are available everywhere for 
re-soling and ‘half-soling. 
Always marked: Nedlin 


See displays in shop windows 


The GoodyearTire & Rubber Company 


Akron, Ohio 
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Note protection 


where the wear comes / 


ie, 
HOLMES: EDWARDS 


Spoons and Forks 


TWO ESTABLISHED QUALITIES 


“ 
1 ‘SILVER INLAID’’ 


The spoons and forks in this quality are 
permanently protected where the greatest 
wear comes—backs of bowl and handle— 
by blocks of solid silver inlaid under the all- 
over heavy silver plating. Pieces marked 
SILVER INLAID are guaranteed a life-time. 


Sirver Inamn: Set of six teaspoons, $3.25 


2 ‘‘WEAR-PROOF PLATE”’’ 


For satisfactory service at less expense 
in the same patterns, Holmes & Edwards 
«<«Wear- Proof Platc’’ marked **XIv H-E"* 
insures the purchaser remarkable durability 
by additional silver scientifically applied at 


the wearing surfaces. 


Wear-Proor Pirate: Set of six teaspoons, J2.75 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDs SILVER Co. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, Successor 


BRIDGEPORT CONN. 


Canadian Distributors: 
Standard 
Silver Co., Ltd. 
‘Toronto 
Can. 














Miss Maitland, Private 
Secretary 


. (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


intended going to town the next morning. It 
was about Bébita; the child’s eyes, which had 
troubled her in the spring, were again inflamed 
and she had complained of pain in them. Su- 
zanne wanted to consult the oculist; she hoped a 
prescription would be sufficient; but, of course, 
if he insisted on seeing the child she would have 
to be taken in for an examination. 

Mrs. Janney thought it the right thing to do 
and said she would accompany her daughter. 
Suzanne, who was eating her lunch, paused 
with suspended fork and sidelong eye. Why 
was that necessary? She was perfectly com- 
petent to attend to the matter. Mrs. Janney 
agreed and said she was going on another 
errand—to see about the nursery governess 
they had spoken of so often. Suzanne returned 
to her food. ‘Oh, very well, it might be a good 
thing; only please get someone young and 
cheerful who doesn’t put on airs and want to 
be a member of the family.” 

It being a fine morning they decided to 
drive in—about an hour’s run by motor car— 
and at ten started forth. They chatted 
amicably; for Suzanne, since the robbery and 
the knowledge that her debts were paid, had 
been unusually gay and good-humored. They 
separated at an uptown department store, 
Mrs. Janney keeping the motor, Suzanne tak- 
ing a taxi. At four they were to meet at a tea 
room and drive home together. 


RS. JANNEY’S first point of call was a 

strange place in which to look for a nursery 
governess. It was the office of Whitney and 
Whitney, her lawyers, far downtown. She was 
at once conducted into Mr. Whitney’s sanc- 
tum, for, besides being an important client, 
she was a personal friend. His son George was 
sent for and, after greetings, jolly and inti- 
mate, they settled down to talk over Mrs. 
Janney’s business. She told them the situa- 
tion and her nceds; could they find the sort of 
person she wanted? 

Mr. Whitney gave a look at his son, and 
they exchanged a smile. ‘‘Go and see if you 
can get her on the wire, George,’ he said. 
“And if she’s willing tell her to come down 
right now.”’ Then, as the young man left the 
room, he turned to Mrs. Janney: “I know the 
very person, the best in New York, if she’ll 
undertake it.” 

“Someone who’s thoroughly reliable and can 
fit into the place?” 

“My dear friend, she’s as reliable as you are 
and that’s saying a good deal. As to fitting in, 
leave that to her.” 

“Who is she—a detective?” 

“Not a professional. She was a telephone 
girl, and then she made a good marriage— 
fellow named Babbitts, star reporter on the 
Despatch. She’s in love and happy and pros- 
perous, but now and again she’ll work for us.” 

Mrs. Janney was impressed. ‘Do you 
think she’ll come?’’ she asked anxiously. 

He gave her a meaning look and nodded. 
“Ves. It’s an unusually interesting case.” 

Half an hour later Mrs. Janney met Molly 
Morgenthau Babbitts and laid the situation 
before her. She found the much-vaunted 
young woman a pretty, slender girl, with 
crisply curly black hair, honest brown eyes and 
a pleasantly simple manner. Mrs. Janney 
liked what she said and liked her. As the case 
was outlined Molly could not hide her kindling 
interest, and when she agreed to undertake 
the work Mrs. Janney felt that the nursery 
governess idea had been an inspiration. The 
interview ended with practical details; Mrs. 
Babbitts would arrive by the twelve-thirty train 
on the following day and be known at Grass- 
lands as Miss Rodgers. As they were separat- 
ing she asked if there was a branch tclephone 
on the upper floor and, being told that there 
was, in an alcove off the main hall, requested 
that hcr room might be near it, as the tele- 
phone played an important part in her work. 


UZANNE’S course had a curious resem- 
blance to her mother’s, though her plan of 
procedure was different. 

From the day after the robbery she had de- 
veloped an interest in the telephone ‘“ Red 
Book.”’ She had taken it to her room and 
turning to the D’s, had studied the list of de- 
tective agencies. After much comparison and 
cogitation she had copied down the name of 
one Horace Larkin, who appeared to be in busi- 
ness by himself and whose office was in a cen- 
tral and accessible part of the city. 

After she had parted from her mother she 
went to a department store, shut herself in a 
telephone booth and called up Mr. Larkin. 
A masculine voice, that of Larkin himself, had 
answered, and, learning her desire to see him 
on important business, he had made an appoint- 
ment to meet her that afternoon at the Janney 
house on Fifth Avenue. 

This was an excellent place for Suzanne’s 
purpose, as it was closed for the summer. An 
ancient caretaker occupied the basement, with 
her niece, Aggie McGee, to help and be com- 
pany. Mrs. Janncy never went there, but now 
and then Suzanne did, generally on a quest for 
some needed garment, so that her presence in 
the house was in no way remarkable. The ap- 
pointment was for two and, after telling Aggie 
McGee that a gentleman would call and to 
show him into the reception room, she retired 
to the long Louis Quinze salon and threw her- 
self on a sofa. 

A ring of the bell brought her to a sitting 
position. She waited, and then Aggie McGee’s 
head appeared between the shrouded portiéres 
and announced, ‘The gentleman to see you, 
ma’am.” 

Her first impression of him was as a tall, 
broad-shouldered shape, detailless against the 


light of the window. A nearer view showed him 
as a fine-looking man, on to forty, with a fresh- 
colored, rounded face, its expression smilingly 
good-humored. She felt a rising confidence and 
reassurance. His manners were good, respect- 
ful, businesslike. 

He came to the matter of the moment with- 
out any preamble. . Yes, he knew of the robbery 
and knew who she was. He supposed she had 
called him up to consult him about the case. 
She confessed as much, explained that her send- 
ing for him was wholly her affair, and that she 
wished to put him on the case as her own de- 
tective, but that no one must know about it. He 
agreed, and she went on with the appearance 
of a person distressed but resolute: ‘I can’t 
help suspecting someone that I don’t like to 
suspect. And that’s why I want your assist- 
ance.” 

“T don’t quite understand, Mrs. Price.” 

“This is the explanation: If it were known 
that this person was guilty it would ruin and 
destroy them. My idea is to be sure that they 
did it—have evidence—and then tell my 
mother. We could keep quiet about it, get the 
jewels back and not have the thief disgraced 
and sent to jail.” 

“Oh, I see. You want to face the party with 
a knowledge of their guilt, have them restore 
the jewels, and let the matter drop.” 

“Precisely. And I don’t want'to say any- 
thing till I’m sure, can come out with every- 
thing all clear and proved. That’s where I 
expect you to help—put things together—find 
out—work up the case.” 

“Who is the person?” 

Her color burned to a deep flush; she leaned 
toward him, urgent, almost pleading. ‘Mr. 
Larkin, I hardly like to say it even to you, 
but I must. It’s my mother’s secretary, Miss 
Maitland.” 

He looked stolidly unmoved. “She lives in 
the house?”’ 

“Ves, for over a year now.” 

“What are your reasons for suspecting her?” 


OR a moment Suzanne was silent, moving 

her glance from him to the window. ‘‘ Well, 
that night, the night of July the seventh,” she 
said in a low voice, “‘I was wakeful. About 
half past one I heard a noise—someone on the 
stairs—and I got up and looked out of my 
door. I can see the head of the stairs from there 
and, as it was very bright moonlight, anyone 
coming up would be perfectly plain. I saw 
Miss Maitland going very carefully, tiptoeing 
along. At the top she turned and went down 
the passage to her own room, which is just be- 
yond my mother’s. I didn’t think of anything 
then—thought she’d gone downstairs for some- 
thing. The next day it had passed out of my 
mind; it wasn’t till I heard the jewels were 
gone that it came back, and then I was too 
shocked to say a word.” 

“‘She’s filled her position to Mrs. Janney’s 
satisfaction? ”’ 

“Entirely. Of course we really don’t know 
very much about her. She was highly recom- 
mended when she came, but people in her posi- 
tion, if they do their work well—one doesn’t 
bother much about them.” 

Mr. Larkin fell into a silence. When he 
spoke again it was to propound a question that 
ruffled Suzanne’s composure and caused her 
blue eyes to give out a sudden spark. “Do you 
happen to know if she has any admirer—lover 
or fiancé or anything of that sort?” 

“I know nothing whatever about it, but I 
should say not. Certainly I never heard of such 
a person. I never saw any man in the least at- 
tracted by her, and I should imagine she was a 
girl who had no charm for the other sex.” 

Mr. Larkin stirred in a slow, large way and 
said: “Such a robbery is a pretty big thing for 
a girl like that to attempt.” 

Suzanne shrugged, her tone showing an edge 
of irritation. “‘That may be. But couldn’t she 
have been employed by someone—aren’t there 
gangs who put people on the spot to rob for 
them?” 

“Certainly there are. But, of course, I can 
say nothing till I’m better informed. I'll look 
up her record, and then I think I’ll take a run 
down to Berkeley and see if I can pick up any- 
thing there.” 

Suzanne looked uneasy. “But you’ll be 
careful—not let anyone guess what you’re do- 
ing or that you have any business with me?” 

He smiled openly at that. “‘Mrs. Price, you 
can trust me. This is not my first case.” 

After that there was talk of financial ar- 
rangements and future plans. They parted 
amicably, Suzanne feeling that she had found 
the right man and Mr. Larkin secretly elated, 
for this was the first case of real magnitude 
that had come his way. 


VIII—Molly’s Story 


| BA: been asked to tell the part of this story 
in which I figure. But don’t expect any styl- 
ish writing from me. At the switchboard 
there’s still ginger in me, but with the pen I’m 
one of the “also rans.” 

It didn’t seem to me hard to size up the 
family. Mrs. Janney was the head of it, the 
middle and both ends. Mr. Janney was a good, 
kind old gentleman, who was too law-abiding 
to get rich anyway but the way he did. Mrs. 
Price wasn’t up to their measure—an only 
child, born with a silver lining. She was one of 
those slimpsy, thin women that a man would 
be afraid to hug for fear she’d crack in his arms 
or snap in the middle. She was very cordial 
and pleasant to me, and I will say she was fond 
of her little girl. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 92 
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“H & W” 3112—Bandeau hook 
back or front. In silk jersey, crépe 
de Chine, wash satin, lace or cotton. 
Price $1.50. 
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“H & W” 3814—Made of “H & W” 3160 —Fit- 
cotton mesh. Front or back an e au a Stout fitted on live models. Made 
fastening. Pink or white. of lace. Sizes 42 to 52. 


Price $1.00. Price $2.50. 


. Brassieres 
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The Perfect Contour 
Makes the Gown 


For the Fall of 1918 Fashion Arbiters have 
decreed gowns of simplicity and a continuance 
of the low-bust corset. 


Gowns that are simplified or of a military 
cut absolutely require trimness of the figure to 
be effective. | 


To secure those trim lines, especially with 
the low-bust corset, H. & W. Bandeau-Bras- 
sieres are imperative; they give the perfectly 
smooth contour and mould the figure as a 
sculptor moulds his clay. 


You may be perfectly sure that the woman 


, 
“ns @ W" 3809—Made of you've seen who wears her gowns so effec- Sat. ts Wie telieticdietas al 


firm cotton, with Cluny lace back 1 fine cotton with lace trimmings, 
and front. Hook-in-front. tively uses them. front and back. Front fastening. 
Price $1.00. Price $1.00. 

















Whether you be slim, medium or stout there 
are special H. & W. designs for you, the prod- 
uct of master designers, all fitted to living 
models before being approved. 




















If your dealer cannot furnish promptly any 
model here illustrated just write and we will 
see that you are supplied. 


Insist on the“‘H & W’’ trademark. Accepot no other 


The H. & W. Company 


The House of Brassieres 


Newark, N. J. 











“H & W” 3245—Made of tee . g “H & W” 3169 — Bandeau 
wide pink satin ribbon with lace oy ; . made of pink silk brocade, lightly 
top. Hook-in-front. Price $4, Vcore. ; | cane Lo mgr 7 at sag 





& 
Trade Mark Registered 
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They're Underfed 
Without 7,000 Calories Per Day 


A family like this must have at least 7,000 calories of 


nutrition daily. 


In Quaker Oats It Costs 35c 


In other excellent foods, at this writing, those 7,000 calories 


cost about as follows: 


In Meats, $2.80 
In Eggs, $3.00 


In Fish, $2.80 
In Fowl, $3.50 


That is, these major foods cost 8 to 10 times Quaker 


Oats for the same nutrition. 


over twice as much. 


That’s an enormous difference. 


Even bread and milk costs 


It means that each dol- 


lar’s worth of Quaker Oats saves from $7 to $9, used in 


place of meat. 


It means that eight breakfasts of Quaker Oats cost about 
the same as one meat breakfast. 


Use Quaker Oats liberally in these days to minimize 


your food cost. 
5c per 1000 calories. 


It is the greatest food you have. 


It yields 1810 calories per pound, and costs 


Pound for pound it 


has twice the nutrition of round steak. 


It is delightful food. 
Mix it in. 


It adds flavor to your flour foods. 


Quaker Oats 


The Doubly-Delicious Oats 


For the sake of flavor, ask 
for Quaker Oats. They are 
flaked from queen grains only— 
just the big, rich oats. We get 


but ten pounds from a_ bushel. 
Quaker Oats—costing no extra 
price—give an added delight to 
your oat foods. 


12 to 13c and 30 to 32c Per Package 


Except in Far West and South 


















Quaker Oats Bread — 


14% cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) 
2 teaspoons salt 

% cup sugar 

2 cups boiling water 

1 cake yeast 

14 cup lukewarm water 

5 cups flour 


Mix together Quaker Oats, salt and sugar. 
Pour over two cups of boiling water. Let 
stand until lukewarm. Then add yeast which 
has been dissolved in 34 cup lukewarm water, 
then add 5 cups of flour. 


Knead slightly, set in a warm place, let 
rise until light (about 2 hours). Knead thor- 
oughly, form into two loaves and put in pans. 
Let rise again and bake about 50 minutes. 
If dry yeast is used, a sponge should be made 
at night with the liquid, the yeast, and a part 
of the white flour. 


This recipe makes two loaves. 








Quaker Oats Pancakes 


2 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked), 144 cups flour, 
1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon soda dissolved in 2 
tablespoons hot water. 1 teaspoon baking powder 
(mix in the flour). 24 cups sour milk or butter- 
milk, 2 eggs beaten lightly, 1 tablespoon sugar, 
1 or 2 tablespoons melted butter (according to the 
richness of the milk). 

Process: Soak Quaker Oats over night in milk. 
In the morning mix and sift flour, soda, sugar and 
salt—add this to Quaker Oats mixture—add melted 
butter; add eggs beaten lightly—beat thoroughly 
and cook as griddle cakes. 


Quaker Oats Muffins 


34 cup Quaker Oats (uncooked), 144 cups flour, 
1 cup scalded milk, 1 egg, 4 level teaspoons baking 
powder, 2 tablespoons melted butter, 44 teaspoon 
salt, 3 tablespoons sugar. 

Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let stand 
five minutes; add sugar, salt and melted butter; 
sift in flour and baking powder; mix thoroughly 
and add egg well beaten. Bake in buttered gem 


pans. 
(1981) 
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When I came to the servants I couldn’t see 
but what every one of them registered honesty. 
There were only two new ones in the outfit— 
girls, one of them my chambermaid—and no 
one, not even a sleuth desperate for glory, 
could have considered them. Outside there 
were gardeners and chauffeurs—in all there 
were twenty-one people employed—but it was 
the same with them. They were a decent, 
well-paid lot. 

The one person my eye lingered on was Miss 
Maitland, the secretary. Not that there was 
anything suspicious about her, but that she 
wasn’t so simple and easy to see into as the 
others. She was a handsome girl, tall and well 
made, sticking close to her job and not having 
much to do with anyone. Her study was just 
under the day nursery, where we had lessons, 
and had its own door out on to the piazza. 
When she wasn’t at work she’d either sit there 
reading or go off walking by herself, and there 
was something solitary and serious about her 
that interested me. The nursery window was 
a good lookout, commanding the lawns and 
garden and with the tennis court to one side. 
After lessons I’d let the blinds down and coil 
up there on a cushion, and I saw her several 
times coming in and going out, always alone. 
I soon learned that she was entirely dependent 
on her work for her living, was an orphan and 
had no followers. 

There were a lot of people coming and going 
in the house—oftenest, Mr. Richard Ferguson. 
I'd heard of him—everybody has—millions, 
unmarried, and so forth and so on. I hadn’t 
been there thirty-six hours before I saw that 
Mrs. Price had an eye for him. I didn’t know 
whether he responded—you couldn’t tell. He 
was the kind who was jolly and affable to 
everybody; evenif he wasa plutocrat you had 
to like him. ‘ 


INCE I had a good deal of time to myself— 

lessons only lasted two hours—I roamed 
round the neighborhood studying it. The sec- 
ond afternoon I went into the woods, where 
there’s a short cut that goes past Council Oaks 
to the beach. Off the path, branching to the 
right, I found two smaller trails, both lead- 
ing to the same place—a pond, surrounded by 
trees, and with!a wharf, a rustic bench and 
two bathing houses, where the trails ended. 
In my room that evening I asked Ellen, my 
chambermaid, about the pond and she told me 
it was called “‘ Little Fresh,” and that the bath- 
ing houses and wharf had been built by the 
former owner of Grasslands. But the first year 
of Mrs. Janney’s occupation a boy from the 
village had been drowned there, since when 
Mrs. Janney had forbidden anyone to go near 
or bathe in Little Fresh. So no one ever went 
there now. 

A few days after that Bébita asked me to 
go into the woods with her and look for 
lady’s-slippers. We took the trail I’ve spoken 
of, I strolling along the path and Bébita hunt- 
ing about in the underbrush for the flowers. 
I was some little distance ahead of her when I 
saw a figure moving behind the screen of trees 
toward the right. I couldn’t tell whether it was 
a man or a woman. Then it came into view, 
out of the trail that led to Little Fresh Pond, 
and I saw it was a man, who stopped short at 
the sight of me. 

He was good-looking, the dark kind, the 
little mustache on his upper lip as black as if 
painted on with ink, and he stared as if the 
sight of me was‘an unpleasant shock. I was 
going to pass on, haughty, when Bébita’s voice 
came from behind in a joyful cry of ‘“‘ Popsy.” 

She rushed by me, her arms spread out, and 
fairly jumped at him. He caught her up and 
held her against him, and she locked her feet 
behind his waist and her hands behind his 
neck, swinging off from him and laughing out: 
“Oh, Popsy, I was looking for lady’s-slippers 
and I[ found you!” 

“‘Well,” he said, gazing at her like he 
couldn’t look enough, ‘‘ would you rather have 
found a lady’s-slipper?”’ 

She hugged up against him awful sweet and 
cunning. ‘‘Oh, Popsy, that’s a joke. I like 
you better than all the lady’s-slippers in the 
world. Where have you been?” 

“Over on the bluff, calling on some people. 
I’m taking a short cut through the woods.” 

“Where are you going now?”’ 

“To Cedar Brook. My car’s out there on 
the road at the end of the path.” 


[ KNEW Boébita had been told not to speak of 
her father. Mrs. Janney had cautioned me, 
if she asked any questions, to say that he had 
gone away and was not coming back. Now she 
said nothing more on that subject, but, loosing 
one hand, waved it at me. ‘‘That’s my new 
governess, Miss Rodgers.” 

He looked at me and, having no free hand, 
just nodded. Then he turned back to Bébita. 
“‘Dearie, you'll have to let go, for I must jog 
along. I’ve a date to play tennis at Cedar 
Brook and I’m late now.” 

He kissed her and, with a few last words of 
good-by swung off down the path. Bébita 
looked after him till the trees hid him, and gave 
a sigh. She seemed sobered for a while, then 
picked up heart, began to look about her and 
was soon back at her hunt for the flowers. 

I was nearing the second path to Little Fresh 
when again I saw a figure coming behind the 
trees—Miss Maitland in a lilac linen dress. I 
quickened my step till I came to a turning 
from which I could look up the branch trail. 
At the sight of me she, too, stopped and looked 
annoyed. But women are a good deal quicker 
than men; in a moment she was all smiles. 
“Oh, Miss Rodgers, and Bébita too! How nice 
to meet you. Are you going to the beach?” 


Bébita explained our quest and said she was 
going to give it up; there wasn’t a single 
lady’s-slipper left. 

Miss Maitland’s smile was kind and consol- 
ing. ‘‘I could have told you that. They’re 
gone for this year.” 

““Have you been looking for them?” Bébita 
asked. 

No, Miss Maitland had been to the beach 
fora bathe; and, as the close season for lady’s- 
slippers had begun, we tutried back. In 
answer to the child’s questions, Miss Maitland 
said she had taken a long swim, out beyond the 


raft. 

Suddenly Bébita popped out with “Did 
you see my daddy?” 

There was a slight pause before Miss Mait- 
land answered; when she did her voice was full 
of surprise: ‘“‘Mr. Price! Was he on the 
beach?”’ 

“No, in the woods. We met him. He was 


_ taking a short cut.” 


Miss Maitland said she hadn’t seen him, 
and changed the subject. 


HILE they were talking I was thinking 

and absently looking at her back. They’d 
both come out of the branch trails that led to 
Little Fresh; they had taken different paths 
and not come at the same time; they had each 
got a jar when they saw me. AsI thought, my 
eyes went wandering over her back, and finally 
stopped at the nape of her neck. The hair was 
drawn up from it and hidden under her hat. 
And suddenly I noticed something: her hair 
was perfectly dry, not a damp spot, not a wet 
lock. The best bathing cap in the world couldn’t 
keep the water out like that. She had not been 
bathing at all; she had been with Chapman 
Price at Little Fresh Pond. And they wanted 
no one to know—were sufficiently anxious to 
lie about it. PY 

The next day, in a conference with Mrs. 
Janney, I asked her if Mr. Price had ever 
shown any interest in Miss Maitland. She was 
amazed, as shocked as if I’d asked if Mr. 
Janney had ever been in love with the cook. 
Chapman Price had taken no more notice of 
Miss Maitland than common politeness de- 
manded; in fact, she thought that of late he 
had rather shunned her. She was curious to 
know why I asked such a question, and when I 
said I had to ask any and every sort of question 
or she’d be paying a detective’s salary to a 
nursery governess, she saw ‘the sense of it and 
quieted down. 

Two days later, in the afternoon, the family, 
as usual, unless they had a party of their own, 
were out. The only person around was Miss 
Maitland. About four I’d seen her as I passed 
the study window, writing at her desk. I’d 
gone on into the big central hall where I wasn’t 
supposed to belong; but, feeling safe with 
everybody scattered, I thought I’d make my- 
self comfortable and take a look at the morning 
papers. I’d just cuddled down in the corner of 
the sofa with my favorite daily when I heard 
the telephone ring. 

Hearing it that way, tingling in the quiet of 
the big, deserted house, I got a flash that any- 
one wanting to talk to Migs Maitland and 
knowing the habits of the family would choosé 
that hour. There was a phone in the lower 
story, in a closet at the end of the hall, and the 
extension was upstairs in a curtained recess 
off the main corridor, just outside my door. I 
slid for the stairs and, as I sprinted up, I heard 
the door of Miss Maitland’s study open. 


HE upper hall was deserted, and I dashed 

noiselessly into that alcove place, one hand 
lifting off the receiver as soft as a feather, the 
other pressed against my mouth to smother 
the sound of my breathing. On the floor below 
Esther Maitland had just connected. 

I got her first sentence, quiet and clear as if 
she was in the room with me: “Yes. This is 
Grasslands.” 

A man’s voice answered: 
Esther?”’ 

I could tell she recognized it, for instantly 
hers changed, showed fear and a sort of plead- 
ing. ‘“‘Oh, why do you call me up here? I told 
you not to.” 

“My dear girl, it’s all right. I know they’re 
all out at this hour.” 

“The servants—I’m afraid of them; 
there’s a new nursery governess come.” 

“T know. I met her in the woods that day. 
Did you?” 

“Of course I did. How could I help it? I 
said I’d been bathing. We mustn’t go there 
again. It’s much better to write.” 

The man gave a laugh, good-humored and 
easy. “‘Don’t take it so hard. There’s not the 
slightest need to be worried. I called you up 
to say everything was O. K.” 

Her answer came with a deep,- sighing 
breath: ‘“‘It may be now, but how can we tell? 
The first excitement’s dying down, but that 
doesn’t mean they’re not doing anything. 
Don’t think for a moment, because it’s worked 
right so far, that we’re out of the woods.” 

“T’m wise to all that. I know them better 
than you do. And the fellow that knows has 
got it all over the fellow that doesn’t. ‘Watch- 
ful waiting’—that’s our motto.” 

““Very well then, let it be watchful. And don’t 
call me up-unless it’s urgent. I can see you in 
town when I go in. I won’t talk any more. 
Good-by.”’ 

I heard the stillness of a dead wire; and 
then, before I let myself think, flew into my 
room, found a pad and pencil and wrote it 
down word for word. 


“That you, 


and 
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"A travers tous ses soucis, la France n’a 
pas oublie les choses de l'imagination — 
les choses de la beauté. Il est seyant 
vraiment que le Djer-Kiss vous soit pre- 
senté— avec toute sa fantaisie comme un 
mythe de la mer. Ecoutez son appel, je 
vous en prie.” 


—Kerkoff, Paris. 


Translation: “In her troubles France 
has not forgotten things of imagina- 
tion—things of beauty. Fitting in- 
deed is it that Djer-Kiss should be 
presented to you—with all the fancy 
of a sea myth. Heed its call to 
charm, I beg of you.” 


“ 


In return for fifteen cents Monsieur Kerkoff’s ime 
portateurs, the Alfred H. Smith Company, of 4% 
West Thirty-third Street, New York City, will be 
happy to send you samples of Djer-Kiss Extract, 
Face Powder and Sachet. 
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The Alirement of Dier- ISS 


The Spécialités de Djer-Kiss gave to the fastidious a unity of 
toiletry impossible to obtain by any other means. 


Place them all, Madame, Mademoiselle, on your toilet table— 
Extract, Face Powder, Talc, Sachet, Toilet Water, Végétale et Soap. 


You will thus sans doute add great charm to the delicate allure- 
ment of your beauty—hauntingly of France, unmistakably of Paris. 


Made in France only 


© A. H.S. CO. 1918 
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Comfort and Satisfaction in 
These All-Leather Shoes 


O comfortable that wearing them is just 

like walking on velvet—so well made that 
they furnish the durability which is today 
a shoe essential—so fashionable that they add 
a touch of distinction to the well-groomed 
woman or man—these are 


The Original and Genuine 


Dir:AReed, 


CY Ve LL 4 MeV 2 {OS 
JPSMITH SHOE CO-JOHN EBBERTS SHOE C0. 


Makers of Men's Shoes - Makers of Womens Shoes 


Chicago Buffalo 


There’s a restful feeling about wearing 
these shoes which need no “‘ breaking in.”’ 
The extra comfort at no extra cost is afford- 
ed by the famous cushion inner soles which 
absorb every shock to the body and make 


them the ‘easiest shoes on earth.’’ And 
now, as before the war, they represent an 
unchanging high quality. 


The Dr. A. Reed dealer in your locality 
will be pleased to fit you to a pair of these 
well-known shoes. Be sure to look for the 

trademark on the 
sole. If no dealer 
is convenient, 
write us. 





























What Eugenics is Revealing 
And What it is Bringing Home to Us 


improving the human race 

by producing better chil- 
dren. Cultivation is good, but 
a race can be permanently ad- 
vanced only by securing the best 
blood, and this can be done only 
by inducing young persons to 
make a better selection of mar- 
riage mates. 

Marriage is really nothing but 
an experiment in the repro- 
duction of mankind, while the 
breeding of many animals and 
plants has been reduced to an 
exact science. 

The greatest foe of eugenics, 
next to indifference, isignorance. 
Science is just beginning to feel 
its way in the field, while the 
people have yet to unlearn many 
prejudices. Parents must be 
trained in both the elementary 
facts concerning the beginning 
of life and the responsibilities 
which those facts impose. 

The child at his mother’s knee 
is not too young to learn from . 
her lips the sacred fact of his 
own origin; in a few years he 
will be too old, for he will have 
learned the facts from the worst 
source. 

Unfortunately the mother is 
often unfitted to take up her 
duty as her child’s teacher in this 
matter, so the child learns false 
ideas of sex because the mother 
cannot teach him better, or by 
her silence gives wrong ideas; 
and she is a bad teacher because 
she herself was badly trained as 
a child. Great progress cannot be expected 
until purity of spirit can be imparted early. 


The Need of Eugenics 


HE children have been seemingly without 

value in the world because there have been 
too many of them. They have been produced 
by a blind, helpless instinct, and have been 
allowed to die by hundreds of thousands. This 
is a condition that eugenics seeks to remedy. 

A high infant death rate denotes deteriora- 
tion in the quality of the children. The dis- 
tricts with a high child death rate have also a 
high lunacy rate. 

Feeble-mindedness is largely handed down 
by heredity. It was formerly supposed that 
idiocy and feeble-mindedness were due to en- 
vironment, to the drink depravity, disease or to 
lack of nutrition of the parents. But, frequent 
as these conditions are in the parentage of 
the feeble-minded, they are not the main cause. 
Investigation shows that feeble-mindedness 
is inherited to an enormous extent. For ex- 
ample, in one family of 319 persons only 42 
were known to be normal. 

There is a high infant mortality among the 
feeble-minded, and one famous authority says 
that out of every 100 feeble-minded children 
born, 60 die young. Feeble-minded parents 
nearly always have large families, averaging 
more than seven children to the family as 
against about five for normal families. 

Students of eugenics agree that it is well if 
possible to eliminate the feeble-minded from 
the race. The education and training of the 
hereditary feeble-minded will not enable them 
to produce any better children than if they had 
remained untaught and untrained. 

In a large measure it is from the feeble- 
minded that the thieving and other criminal 
classes are recruited. More than half of the so- 
called‘ able-bodied” inmates of the workhouses 
of England are mentally defective. In all 
countries millions are spent on improving the 
quality of the prisons, and nothing is done to 
improve the quality of the persons occupying 
those prisons. 

Tramps, of whom there are about 50,000 in 
England and probably more than twice that 
many in the United States, are a degenerate 
class among whom the most mischievous kinds 
of feeble-mindedness and mental perversion 
prevail, as well as tendency to commit small 
crimes and sometimes more serious ones. In- 
ebriates, the persons who are hopelessly given 
to drink, do not become feeble-minded because 
they drink, but drink excessively because they 
have a strain of feeble-mindedness from birth. 

The classes whom eugenics is seeking to im- 
prove contain the persons who, though com- 
plaining that they are starving for want of 
work, yet will never perform any work that is 
given them. One philanthropist made an at- 
tempt with about 700 persons. Of these nearly 
500 never presented themselves; others did a 
few days’ work, and left; only one out of every 
forty who appeared continued to work. Other 
experiments produce the same results. These 
persons claim sympathy as unemployed—they 
are really unemployable. 

The cost of these defectives is enormous. In 
the United States alone the cost of supporting 
defectives through disease, crime and degener- 
acy is more than $100,000,000 every year. 


What Blood Will Do 


HE inheritance of criminal tendencies is 
shown in innumerable cases. For example, 
there is a boy of eleven who began to steal at 
three years of age. At fcur he set fire to a pan- 
try, resulting in an explosion which caused his 
mother’s death, and at eight he set fire to a 


| y improving is the science of 


mattress. He is a thief and for 
his years has a long police rec- 
ord. His father is a fine man 
and his mother was a normal 
woman of splendid character. 
Thereis, however, atainton both 
sides. The father’s father drank 
heavily and he hada brother who 
was an inveterate thief. The 
mother’s father was alcoholic 
and some of her brothers stole. 

A woman with coloboma (de- 
fect of the optic cup) should not 
have children, for all her sons 
will have defective eyes. Fora 
man with this defect the danger 
is great, for (although married 
to a normal woman) all or half 
his sons will have defective eyes, 
although his daughters will not 
unless his wife also belongs to a 
family having this defect. 

The inability to distinguish 
certain colors, notably red and 
green (color-blindness), is much 
more common in men than in 
women. The method of inherit- 
ance shows that while color- 
blind men married to normal 
women will have no color-blind 
children, yet the daughters of 
color-blind men married to 
normal husbands will have color- 
blind children. 

The affliction of being a deaf 
mute, or deafness before speech 
has been acquired, is now be- 
lieved to be due to inheritance. 
In 335 matings where both par- 
ents were “‘born deaf’ there 
were 195 deaf mute children. 
That all the children of such 
marriages are not deaf is doubtless due to the 
fact that the parents are not deaf in the same 
way, and therefore each- gives to the child 
something that the other lacks. 

Bad teeth and abnormalities in the number 
and shape of the teeth are also inheritable. 
There is a close relation between the form of 
the jaw and peculiarities of the teeth. The 
form of the jaw itself and the contour of the 
face are highly inheritable. 

“‘Heart disease” is very common and the 
study of eugenics has shown that it does not 
fall upon individuals at random, but runs in 
families with an inherited weakness. 

The breathing organs, including the pas- 
sages to them that are lined with mucous mem- 
branes, are the weakest part of our bodies. 
This is probably because our remote ancestors 
were aquatic animals and we have not yet 
become fully adjusted to life in the air.- Tuber- 
culosis, or consumption, is the most fatal of 
all diseases. Practically every mature person 
has the germs of tuberculosis in his lungs. 
Families vary in their resistance to it. 

When it is granted that all grown persons 
have the germs it follows that death from this 
disease is the result of infection added to an 
inherited weakness, or “‘nonresistance”’ as it is 
called. It is highly undesirable that two per- 
sons with weak resistance marry, lest all their 
children inherit this weakness. 





What the Great Migrations Have Done 


HE great migrations to America have had 

a deep eugenic effect. Only the most ac- 
tive, ambitious and courageous blood migrates. 
It came to America and made her what she has 
become. Again, it has left the characteristics of 
the first settlers in various localities. 

In Virginia the first settlers were “‘ discred- 
ited idlers and would-be adventurers,” as 
President Wilson describes them in his “ His- 
tory of the American People.” Later, men, 
women and children were sent from England 
without question, many convicts being among 
them, and after the execution of Charles I 
came a host of Royalist refugees of the best 
blood of England. 

From this mixture came both the highly 
cultured “First Families of Virginia’? and the 
bad blood that made its home in the Kentucky 
and Tennessee mountains. The Madisons, 
Randolphs, Lees, Washingtons, and others 
with the instinct to command were the de- 
scendants of the cavaliers, and it might have 
been predicted that Virginia would be the 
“Mother of Presidents” and that the fiercest 
battles of the Civil War would be fought on 
her soil. 

At New York were the Dutch traders, and it 
is little wonder that this blood, added to the 
favorable locality, has made it the commercial 
center of the New World. 

In New England were the students and 
idealists, willing to suffer exile for religious 
freedom. Almost the first thing they did was 
to found a college, and their descendants—the 
Edwards, Dwights, Lowells, and the rest—have 
been leaders in science, literature and educa- 
tion. Nor was it an accident that in the home 
of these dissenters should be spilled the first 
blood of the Revolution. 

Later, to Pennsylvania came William Penn 
and his followers, people of thrift, absence. of 
show and holding the doctrine of nonresist- 
ance. It is not chance that Pennsylvania has 
to-day the greatest number of homes owned 
and free from debt, and also that the “‘ powers 
that prey” prowl there so unmolested. . 

In America itself another selection of blood 
took place in the Western migrations, and as a 
result great cities like Chicago have risen to 
world-eminence, almost in a generation. 
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“The Height of Style and Value 


This Fall, more than ever before, it pays to seek 
value in clothes—the value that is to be found in the 
absolute correctness of style and the long-wearing, 
dependable quality of Printzess coats and suits. 


The grace and charm and distinctiveness of the 
woman who wears a Printzess are admiringly acknowl- 
edged everywhere. Paris inspired and America pro- 
duced, these smart coats and suits reflect the spirit of 


the Boulevards adapted to the refined taste of American 
womanhood. Printzess master designers have correctly 
sensed the best in Paris styles for twenty-five years. 


Printzess coats and suits are made from all-wool 
quality materials, tested and pre-shrunk. They are 
exquisitely tailored, even to the smallest details of finish 
and trimming. That is why they hold their shape and 
stylish lines until they are worn out. 


H rinizess 


DISTINCTION IN DRESS | 


HE week of October 7th to 12th is 

““Printzess Week’”’, when Printzess dealers, 
in cities and towns all over the country, will 
hold an exceptionally interesting Style Revue 
of the new coats and suits for the Fall and 
Winter season. 


See and try on these beautiful, moderately 
priced coats and suits. Write today for the 
name of the Printzess dealer in your town and 
a copy of our finely illustrated booklet, ‘“‘How 
Heart Improves the Art of Woman’s Dress.” 


THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN CO. 
CLEVELAND 


- Paris New York 








REG.US.PAT.OFF. 
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Jet us help ou 


ave charming curtains 


To the woman who has a difficult window or who wants especially attractive 
curtains, we offer three-fold help. 


1. Ask your department or dry goods store to show you our comprehensive book 
6éxx7- : ; %9 ee oe ° 

Window Draping with Net and Lace,’’ containing many exquisite illustra- 

tions and diagrams showing exactly how to drape any window in any house. 


. Send to us for our household edition of the same book, entitled “‘ New Out- 
looks for Every Home.’’ Full of practical suggestions. 


. Write to our free Service Department and ask any question about any curtain 
problem. It will be answered promptly, fully, and without charge, by an expert. 


THE SCRANTON LACE CO. 
SCRANTON, PA. 


SCRANTON 


FILET NETS AND LACE CURTAINS 


Ask your dealer to show you also the beautiful new Scranton embroideries 
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The New Country Church. 


A Story of Sacrifice as the Price of Union for the Common Good 
By Roscoe Gilmore Stott, Litt. D. 


N/E SAT, my friends and I, cur- Off on some hillside, removed from all attrac- a mere sitting in a pew for at least one service 
|| tained in froma stiff March wind _ tions and the grind of system and organization, on the day the church bell called to worship. 
while our host drove hisautomo- my rural friend thinks his quiet way into a Of course conditions in the East are radically 
| bile well to the side of the road- ‘comprehension of many a social or religious different from those in the Middle West. The 
| way. ‘‘There it stands—on the problem. : East possesses many miles of impoverished 
|| hill,” he said, as he brought his It follows then that, with a mental atmos- land, many miles of densely populated rural 
car to a stop and pointed to a_i phere radically changed by the inroads of daily acreage. Regarding the South much could also 
Ss S—=) large, beautiful building, lighted information and swift transportation and with be written. For the Southland has been left 
with glowing windows. To all of us it was a a mental make-up of genuine depth if not hopelessly without labor. I recently traveled 
| revelation. Miles away from any railroad, lo- alacrity, the farmer of to-day and the farm wife through Georgia and saw hundreds of acres 
cated among fine farms rather than small-town _ of to-day could not be wholly pleased with the that were not worked last year. They will not 
stores and homes, absolutely in the open, abso- __ religion and the religious worship handed down _ be worked this year. It is true of other Southern 
lutely the possession of all the people of allthe by tradition and custom. Nobody would care _ states. The call of higher wages has lured away 
surrounding territory,a religious citadel set upon _to drone out “‘ How Tedious and Tasieiczss” who the working element. So to-day the South, 
a hillwhose welcoming shelternever could be hid, could readily jump into an automobile and which must give generously if the country shall 
stood the Community Church. within an hour be reverently sitting in a city meet her own needs and those of her Allies, is 
‘Look at the automobiles!” one of us ex- church, hearing modern music or preaching by practically at the mercy of the Government 
claimed. And we did look upon a veritable sea a skilled student of Scripture. Further, the which she would so gladly serve. 
of them, parked thickly in the immediate vicin- country church, being closed for three-quarters In the Middle West, a land literally flowing 
ity. “They are singing,” commented another of the month, could readily be forgotten. A with the proverbial “‘ milk and honey,” the for- 
of us. And we entered the church while a new’ once-a-month devotion is disastrous to any  saking of the country church has absolutely 








for Yac 


In these days of high 
prices, every housekeeper 
finds an interest in know- 
ing that she can make a 
delicious and appetizing 
dessert for Yc, from a 
| package of 










































gospel hymn was being sung with a fervor that other earthly affection. no economic significance. It is a spiritual with- <a | ? | = 

kindled the heart to a state of instant devotion. drawal. And the forsaken churches that I have j Cl ALME R S 
“This big church is completely full,” remarked HE periodic worship was once the occasion seen in a dozen states are portents of an unrest, f | = 

the only student among us. ‘I do not think we of the renewal of friendshipsandevenfamily a dissatisfaction. The reason of apparent un- GRANULATED \ 


can even sit together.” Outside, the wind was ties. But the social instinct has been and is faith is merely the reaching out toward a vital == | GELATI N Ee | es 

raw and dangerously active. Within, a cheerful to-day fostered by other social institutions. faith, an established faith. And it may be = \ 

; rural folk were crowding together, joyfully sing- To-day the schools are used as gathering places. safely stated that in the Community Church 

{ ing or listening to their more talented members To-day the courthouse is only half an hour there is being born to-day—no, better, there is 

in a series of entertaining numbers. away, for of course the farm has some sort of being reborn—in dozens of communities a 
“This is all right,’’ whispered our host, “butI car. To-day people in the country are active genuine, deep-seated love for the religious ele- 

thought I was bringing you to a church social. in almost every phase of social life. Perhapsa ments of daily routine life. 

I thought it would be mostly ‘eats,’ to tell you month ago, a friend took me through my own 


A pint of tasty jelly can be | 
made from 5c worth of 

Chalmers, and a pint is 
enough for 8 helpings. 
That is practical kitchen | 







































the truth.” county. As we whirled along we saw a long UT I have been careless of my friends who economy. \ 
He had not noted the rapid changes of rural parking of cars and instantly planned the en- came with me. We were left searching for Many finedesserts besides jelly \ 

life. He had not stopped to reckon on the rural _tertainment of watchinga sale. But slowingthe seats in a crowded building, the Hurricane can be made with Chalmers, \ 

delivery, with the daily newspaper, as Community Church, situated in Cen- “* Chalmers Makes the Best Desserts” t 

an influence upon that community. He sites siieciiati tral Indiana. The party, however, has Chalmers Gelatine Sales Corp. 

did not remember the fact that no not felt abandoned—all were busy ob- Richmond, Va. 

farmhouse was farther than half an . serving and noting. I was the only one 

hour’s automobile travel from a pros- R. STO I I isa lecturer who to fidget. I wanted to talk to the man 4 | COCOANUT CREAM 

perous city. : : who ran the institution. In due time Bg ag pes hp ogg on at 

has talked in various parts of the opportunity came. I was intro- a 3 cape qpetad qunepaan Seat gelgatne to ae 
URAL life is as distant to-day from the country to many thousands of duced to the Reverend Doctor Thomas =a i | poe oh oak ect in tasin of boiling 
old standards as modern warfare . ‘ | Gray, a Congregational minister, trained vanilla, cocoanut, and acs--2=- 

from the onslaught against. Babylon. people on a large Chautauqua Cif- for service in his church, a missionary po agar ype pore ‘ 

The so-called ‘‘rural mind” is vastly . of his church for years and now a hafdens ” 

different from that of twenty years ago. cuit and has therefore had ample leader of those of varied faiths— 

It is the seme mind, influenced for good opportunities to study the problem Methodist Protestants, Presbyterian, 

by the outdoor, down-on-earth style of Baptist, and a scattering of half a 

living; but its attitudes have been radi- of the new country church. dozen others. see 

cally altered by the spirit of modernity | “How did the thing happen?” I LATING 

and of prosperity as well. —Tue Eprror. asked. 
That great American institution— - His face glowed. ‘‘I could give you 

the Chautauqua lecture circuit—has ——- : =e . ;, 


the basis for all growth if I should tell 
played upon the thinking processes of the whole story. I could state a won- 
thousands of rural communities in the last ten machine, it proved to be no sale. A funeral, we derful human law underlying all progress. The 
years. The State Normal School has contrib- thought. No. We were told that some sewing Baptists would join the Presbyterians, we might 
uted its share in the form of revised systems circle was doing Red Cross work. The church, say, but they could not give up their own tra- 
and modes of education. The State Agricultural as a monthly gathering point, failed because ditions and practices. Likewise the Presbyte- 











College has sent experts by the dozensintothe other organizations took its place, often with a _rians could have easily linked themselves to the 
most out-of-the-way localities, and these ex- weekly feature. Methodist Protestants, but neither felt able to 
perts have sidestepped the ‘‘high-brow” in The state of Ohioistypical. Itisa wonderful surrender their identity for that of the other. 
order to bring practical, even necessary, in- commonwealth from Cleveland through to Cin- Finally all three churches agreed to allow an- 


formation. The State University has joined  cinnati. But of his own state’s rural churches, other church to enter—it happened to be the 
with the latter in dispensing, by means of Governor Willis said not long ago: ‘“‘Carefully Congregational church—and they all sacrificed 
mails and representatives, thousands of tons compiled figures seem to show beyond question fora common good. They gave up their distinc- 
of bulletins. written for one sole purpose—the that the rural churches in Ohio have come upon _ tive features for the broader life of this agricul- 
betterment of rural conditions. The editor of — evil times; that they have ceased to grow; that _turalneighborhood. They merged their interests, 
the daily produced in my home town recently _ eighty-three per cent have a membership ofless _ pooled their energies and devotions.” 
stated that his rural circulation within a radius than one hundred; that one out of every nine That is the first step of all Community Church 
of eight miles was approximately ninety per churches has been abandoned in recent years; movements. The wonderful law made clear 
cent of all the rural homes. And, although it that only one-third are increasing in member- two thousand years ago by the Nazarene is 
would be difficult to suppose all little cities and ship; and that two-thirds have either ceased to the basis—sacrifice! The hardest thing in this 
their dailies are up to that standard, still it is grow or are dying. It seems especially sig- world is to surrender a political or religious 
safe to assert that hundreds of American daily _ nificant to me that the figures show that less preference. Test it and see. It means the dis- 
newspapers go into tens of thousands of homes _ than forty per cent of the rural population are integration of prejudice; it means the aban- 
in front of which stand the faithful tin boxes church members. Such a situation is one that donment of some false and perhaps some true 
bearing legends like this: ‘‘A. B. Hall, R. F.D. demands the concerted and undivided attention positions; it means surrender; it means the 
23, Box No. 13.” of the leaders in church thought and action.” slipping of creeds; it means the destruction— 
Dr. Warren H. Wilson, the acknowledged _ self-willed—of many practices that seemed for 
“THE influence of the large city daily, with expert upon all rural conditions, maintainsthat a time essential in the extreme. And the price 
its outlook upon world conditions, cannot ‘‘the country church is married to the com- is many times too great, were there not a vast 
be measured; but the result, in the form of a munity. Ifthe community isimpoverished the return. But, thanks to the common Father of 
growing spirit of coéperation among farmers,an church wears a pinched appearance. Ifthecom- us all, there is a vast return. 


























increasing patriotism, as has been lately evi- munity is prosperous the church, under normal Three churches crept along at a dying pace 
denced all over the land, and the breaking down conditions, shows growth and self-respect.” in this Indiana neighborhood. Rich farm lands 
of political and religious traditions held sacred But in the face of such splendid authority it told of increasing prosperity. Beautiful homes 













for more than a century, is obvious, and a fair may be well to mention this abnormal condi- dotted level country. But there was no union— 
estimate can be made. I recently went into tion—that necessary death before any resur- until three churches sacrificed. When traditions 
what a popular novelist has called ‘“‘the heart rection. The spiritual and physical lawsoperate had been thrown aside, when all that was: per- 
of the hills,” down in the Cumberlands. Atthe as one and the same. The dying Ohio churches sonal had been stepped upon, there came to the 
end of my journey I found an educational insti- are not a criterion of the hundreds of wealthy community union. 

tution. I found a telephone system—forty miles Ohio communities. The entire farm household 

from any railroad. I found current magazines has withdrawn in many casesasarebuketothe ”J—‘HEY know what union means at Dupage, 
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and daily newspapers. At the assassination of organization which was supposed to foster the Tllinois, where the Reverend Matthew B. Mc- that much sought- 
William McKinley, this self-same neighborhood _ religiouselement of life. I know ofthreeIndiana Nutt went afew yearsago. They know because ee; for individuality in dec- 
did not learn of it for two solid weeks! churches in a most prosperous part of the ‘Corn he aligned Dupage upon one basis—the church 5° pag orative wall coverings 

The man on the farm is not brilliant. Inthe  Belt’’ that lay ina stupor for years. But when of the living God, active and vibrant and effi- mace i : 


open country he has not felt the clash of rivalry. the Congregational church came in and pro-_ cient, instead of half-hearted, pious tradition. 
His alertness has not been “keyed up.” He sits posed a Community Church, all three of those Doctor McNutt taught them how to sing at 
in the audience with no challenge on his lips or churches, after genuine consideration, cameinto first. He organized a singing school, not a 
belligerence in his manner. Asa usual thing he the new movement with a hearty support that Sunday school. There is union in singing; there 
is seeking either information or entertainment. makes this particular church worthy the careful is blending, harmony. Then came the socials 


Artistic decorative styles, beau- 
tiful plain tints and tile effects 
to choose from. 

















Sanitas is made on cloth —does 
not crack. Finished in non- 
fading oil colors. Impervious 











































But in lieu of brilliance*the Almighty has given study of any community. that gave vent to fellowship. There is union in to grease and water. Wipe off 
him—well, I wish I might use the word ‘‘ capac- fellowship. Self-interest gives way tosympathy. dirt and dust with a damp cloth. 
ity.” In some mysterious way the stretch of ERE is the point in brief: No prosperous Conversation is the foundation of not only social Sanitas is economical because it 
sky under which he works has unconsciously Methodist or Baptist or Presbyterian but religious life. A near-by dance hall closed saves time in hanging and stays 
bestowed upon his mind a real depth. Free church will close its doors voluntarily if it is its doors when this man gave a substitute. fresh andclean-looking foryears. 
from social sham and pose, he has developed a __ being blessed with growth and enthusiasm from There is union, too, in dozens of rural centers. Look for the Sanitas trademark 
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gracious habit—that of thinking. He thinks its membership and a strong financial support. No single article could name even the notable 
slowly, but he thinks. To me the ordinary But a dying Baptist church will gladly joinin examples and do them justice. Wisconsin, 
farmer of to-day, as I have seen him and talked _ with her sisters of other faiths if that looks to noted for many types of forward movements, is 
to him and with him, is little short of a phi- be the necessary price of life and future pros- worth the close investigation of all interested in 






































losopher. perity. Self-preservation is a stronger factor just what union can do, even though disunion and address the manufacturers of 
A frequent expression of the rural neighbor- than a sense of duty. In all social forms of life has gone before. Even the mountainous region SANITAS MODERN 
hood is: ‘‘ You know, I’ve been studying about ‘‘the old order changeth, yielding place to the of Tennessee holds examples of great religious WALL COVERING 


that.” The citizen of the city is rarely accused new,” and the Community Churchis the resur- awakening in sections known for intolerance and 
of such harmful exercise. He is trained to act rection of thousands of dead hopes and dreams _ bigotry of the most seasoned form. 

quickly, speak quickly. Yet hisfarmer brother, and plans, a resurrection that comes from the Sacrifice is the price of union. 

in all this studying, comes to certain fixed con- decay of “faith without works” and the ancient 

clusions from which he is not readily swerved. notion that there existed certain sanctity from CONTINUED ON PAGE 98 
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She sees 


only your writing paper. Unconsciously she judges 
your knowledge of what is fit and proper by the writing 
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stands for correctness in sizes, shapes, texture and qual- 
ity. Yet the price is moderate. So every good store is 
glad to sell Eaton’s Highland Linen, 
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For 15 cents we will send for your inspec- 
tion and use full sized usable samples of paper 
and envelopes in the various designs shown, 
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in which Eaton’s Highland Linen is supplied. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 97) 


Among other first steps shoulc be mentioned 
the often-used “‘social survey.” Professor Gal- 
pin, to whom Wisconsin owes such a great debt 
for her rural advance, has written with great 
enthusiasm upon the methods of making sur- 
veys. - Practically every Protestant denom- 
ination has some sort of board or committee 
designated by the particular church for a like 
endeavor. 

The advocates of the survey argue that we 
must know all about the homes which we pro- 
pose toserve. They obtain sundry facts. Many 
of these facts are purely social in their nature; 
some are economic. In the Indiana neighbor- 
hood mentioned the proposition would be farci- 
calintheextreme. When the entire community 
is composed of people of the highest moral 
character and their children are off at school 
or college, the survey is without reason. 

But where the Community Church must 
cater to and attempt to uplift a neighborhood 
devoid of educational advantages, the result be- 
comes more practical. Such an investigation 
will bring to light facts that will guide to tre- 
mendous results for good. The mode of living, 
the language of the households, the valuation 
of their properties, the knowledge of their 
creeds or religious preferences—all these facts, 
and more, may be the basis of practical study 
out of which may come lasting and practical 
results. 

Such surveys have already proved of great 
help to the leaders in religious thought. They 
have se-ved as the social basis and social ex- 
ample for many communiticc. ; 

Necessarily a vital first step is the situation 
of the church building or buildings, for many 
of the Community Churches of to-day are 
plants equipped for every branch of rural ad- 
vantage, from the gymnasium and olayground 
for recreation and physical improvement to 
“the People’s Hall,” a separate building oper- 
ated by the Baptist Church, of Honey Creek, 
Wisconsin, used as a meeting place for farmer 
institutes, lectures, entertainments and occa- 
sional church functions. 

I asked my new friend, Doctor Gray. 

He smiled. ‘“‘The Community Church,” he 
said, “should serve considerable territory. 
There are many advantages. The larger num- 
ber gives the larger opportunity to find and 
develop leaders. The old type of country 
church often had only one family of any in- 
fluence or ability. From that family came the 
Sabbath-school teachers, the deacons, the 
church officers, the singers, and so on. The 
pastor who drives a little motor car is within 
a few minutes’ journey of any of his flock. He 
may serve them easily, although a few miles 
distant. The church folks to-day come to serv- 
ice in cars. A large parish is desirable, for by 
the law of chance a large church membership 
has the added advantage of selection and it 
tells mightily in the choir and in the varied 
branches of church service.” 


>OR the last twenty years the Reverend Har- 
low S. Mills has been bringing into being a 
unique—no, not an experiment, for it is far 
beyond that point; rather, it is a conviction 
put into concrete form. He has been showing 
the religious world just how much territory a 
single church may cover in the spirit of com- 
munity betterment. He selected Northwestern 
Michigan. He is the man, very simple in ap- 
pearance and in speech, who was big enough to 
do a new thing and not parade the fact. To- 
day his project, “‘The Larger Parish,” has 
many imitators. 

Mr. Mills believed that the people of a whole 
community should be “served” by a rural 
church. He was democratic enough to say the 
“‘whole community,” and near enough to the 
teachings of the Nazarene to remember the 
word ‘‘serve.”’ To-day he is forced to tell his 
story to many, and those who cannot hear may 
read his simple, unaffected narrative, ‘‘The 
Making of a Country Parish.” 

“The larger parish” is a propaganda; it isa 
vitalized service. To obtain it, the Congrega- 
tional church, of which he was pastor, actually 
““swapped” churches with the Methodists. It 
is a bit unusual, but mighty interesting. The 
territory served is twelve miles long by ten 
wide! It consists of a working force of four 
church organizations, closely linked to the 
mother organization, eight chapels widely scat- 
tered and four schoolhouses. With a well- 
arranged schedule of meetings, every form of 
church activity is fostered all over the large 
parish, even to the purely social features. 

For a suitable location some Community 
Churches have been erected in the most out-of- 
the-way spots, some have been planted in the 
heart of rural traffic. For the needs cannot be 
met until seen first-hand and these needs vary 
most widely. 

Recently I listened to a distinguished edu- 
cator and churchman who maligned the Com- 
munity idea as being impossible. At the heat 
of his argument he demanded to know of his 
hearers what the pastor of a Community 
Church could talk about. He continued: “‘Such 
a minister must not offend. He dare not talk 
any church doctrine, for he is serving those of 
many faiths. He can interpret Scripture after 


the style of his own denomination, but if he 

oes, he is accountable to the members who 
do not believe as his church does. What can 
he talk about?” 

As we were drawing on our wraps at the con- 
clusion of our profitable evening, ready to join 
our host at the car, I repeated this query to my 
new friend, the Reverend Doctor Gray. 

He smiled a wholesome sort of tolerant smile. 
““Why, my dear sir,”’ he replied without hesi- 
tation, “the bedrock truths of the Bible do not 
belong to my church or to yours. There are 
petty differences about which we have little or 
nothing to say. But the essentials of service 
and sacrifice and joy and worship we can speak 
about with profit to those of any faith.” 

The Community Church ‘tries to forget 
church forms. It strives to stress the great 
things of this life and the life eternal. Prac- 
tically every Community Church follows the 
form of service of some particular denomina- 
tion, to which all generously assent. The 
Community Church is by method and govern- 
ment Methodist or Baptist or Presbyterian or 
Congregational. But in its appeal and in its 
spirit it is nonsectarian—pan-sectarian. A 
little Wisconsin Community Church, started 
by the Baptists, leaves every feature of both 
services to the will of the farm families who 
attend. It is managed by vote. The collection 
is taken by the method suggested in some 
parliamentary motion, and later voted upon 
favorably. 


| Deer since the war began we have again and 
again thrilled to see file upon file of soldiers 
in which we marked the tradesman standing 
next the young college teacher the artisan next 
the lawyer. And when we think of Calvary we 
are lifted to a conception of truth made possible 
by that vision of a great democracy at war—for 
oh, the democracy of the Cross! A Cross that 
asks no financial standing, no pedigree, no 
social forms, no scholastic achievement. To 
this conception, I believe, the Community 
Church is dedicated. 

The unit taught in universities as the basis 
of all society—the family—is false as regards 
the rural section at least. The unit is the com- 
munity. Families cannot act; neighborhoods 
can. The family’s prosperity is dependent 
upon the community. Schools come into being 
because communities so will. Good roads are 
not possible except as a community wills. 
Disease is stamped out—never by families, 
but by communities. Culture, education, 
spiritual life, social recreation, charity, pros- 
perity—all find a community unit. 

The Community Church has watched the 
farmer and the farming neighborhood become 
economically independent, and she has or- 
dained a bigger than an economic: independ- 
ence, a spiritual and a social independence. To 
this end she has laid down a series of features, 
designed for community good. So the Com- 
munity Church 

Gives a chance for weekly devotion and 
worship. 

Organizes agricultural clubs. 

Coéperates with the school. 

Fosters clean athletics. 

Builds playgrounds for children. 

Gives a forum for public opinion. 

Holds lecture courses. 

Aids all forms of patriotic service. 

Coéperates with the state institutions. 

Conducts teacher-training classes for Sun- 
day-school work. 

Betters the community ideals of music. 

Stresses work among boys; conducts boys’ 
camps. 

Establishes community libraries; conducts 
reading rooms, 

Organizes brotherhoods. 

Educates for leadership. 

Makes possible social evenings. 
ae brief, puts “‘do” into the rural church 

ife. 


The Community Church has failed in many 
localities. The failures only accentuate the 
many more successes. Creeds in democratic 
America are doomed. Every denominational 
leader knows that a church convention to-day 
means the struggle of factions. The distinctive 
features in the church of yesterday are the 
ridicule of the membership of to-day. Recently 
a denominational college president said in my 
hearing: “‘Our church is almost upon the 
shoals; we are the victims of many factions; 
we scarcely know where we stand; I predict a 
steady disintegration.” And this man is mature 
and a strict follower of his church in her various 
practices. 

The Community Church has come because 
it isa necessity. It is the resultant of economic 
freedom on the part of the rural citizen. It will 
grow into increasing numbers and power 
because it is democratic by nature, and because 
it fills with greater and greater skill an urgent 
social need. It is, to my thinking, a fore- 
runner, a hopeful spirit crying out in a religious 
wilderness that sects are but shells of things 
and that the Father of all delights far more in 
brotherly love and brotherly, unified effort and 
brotherly sacrifice. ; 
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| F YOUR COPY OF THE HOME JOURNAL does not arrive promptly on the 
| first day of the month, do not assume that it has been lost in transit. A large 
| part of the edition of THE LapiEs’ Home Journat is transported by the Gov- 
| ernment in freight cars. With the terribly congested condition of the railroads 
at this time delays are inevitable. So, if your copy does not reach you on the 
first day of the month, wait a few days before writing to us. By that time it 
will probably be in your hands. Newsdealers’ copies may also be delayed. 
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Designed for 
War-time Needs 


In these days, crowded with seri- 
ous activities, only the more prac- 
tical types of dresses receive attention. 


BETTY WALES recognizes 
this, so each new BETTY WALES 
model is made with the definite 
idea of filling some special purpose 
—every dress combines a dash of 
style with real serviceability, and yet 
has an air of girlishness. 


The most popular of the season’s 
materials in all the best colors are 
used and many novel and pleasing 
trimming-effects give a touch of in- 
dividuality and distinction. 

The school-girl, the business 
woman and the home-maker can 
all be tastefully gowned in BETTY 
WALES DRESSES at a price that 


suits a war-time purse. 


No matter what your dress needs 
may be, you will find a BETTY 
WALES DRESS to suit you. 


Visit the BETTY WALES De- 
partment in your town at once and 
see the delightful Fall models for 
yourself. If you do not know who 
your local dealer is, write us today 
and we will gladly send you his 


name, 


“Betty Wales, Business Woman” 
—an inspiring little book for 
today. Send 25 cents in stamps 
for your copy. 


Batley Weales1 Dressmakers 


110 Waldorf Bldg. New York 
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defies the years — 


© TEST was made by H. G. 

Torrey, for 37 years Chief 

Assayer of the United 

States Government Assay 

Office, of fourteen leading 

makes of silver plated teaspoons. That 

test showed Alvin Long-Life Plate aver- 

ages a heavier amount of pure silver 
than any other make of plate. 


It is an INVESTMENT to get Alvin. 
And in beauty, it is unsurpassed even 
by sterling! 


“Setting the Table 
Send for Cosvastte,” by Oscar a 
of the Waldorf. Fully illustrated— = 
a helpful booklet describing correct : 
table arrangement for dovsadl dhanaee, 
lunches, etc. 


ALVIN MANUFACTURING Co. 
Dept. 301, 52 Maiden Lane, New York = 
Makers of Sterling Silver and the Long-Life Plate oS 
Z a A . Ss Molly Stark <i 


pattern on left 





pattern on rig 
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‘The New 





Red Cross Sweater 





This is the so 
sweater accepte 
and approved by 
the National 
Headquarters of 
the American 
Red Cross So- 
ciety at Washing- 
ton, D.C., at this 
printing of The 
Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 

















Instructions for 
Sweater of Heavy- 
Weight Wool. Ma- 
terials Required: 
About 1 pound, or 
4 hanks, of 4§ yarn 
and one pair of Red 
Cross needles No. 3 
(diameter, one-fifth 
inch). Cast on 72 
stitches. Knit 2, purl 
2, for 3 inches. Knit 
across and purl back 
for 10 inches. Knit 1 
row. 

(A) Knit 6, purl across; and knit last 6 
stitches. 

(B) Knit all the way across. . 

Repeat (A) and (B) for 8 inches. Knit across 
and back 8 times (making 4 ridges). Knit 6; 
then purl 1, knit 1, for 11 stitches; knit 6. 
Bind off 26 stitches for neck. 

First SHOULDER: Knit 6; then purl 1, knit 
1, for 11 stitches; knit 6. Knit 7; then purl 1, 
knit 1 for 10 stitches; knit 6. Continue to knit 
and purl back and forth in this way 14 times, 
which leaves the wool at inner edge. Break off 
wool and tie it on at neck opening for the 

SECOND SHOULDER: Knit 7; then purl 1, 
knit 1, for 10 stitches; knit 6. Knit 6; then 
purl 1, knit 1, for 11 stitches; knit 6. Continue 
to knit and purl back and forth in this way 14 
times, which leaves the wool at inner edge. 

Cast on 26 stitches; knit 6, then purl 1, knit 
1, for 11 stitches; knit 6. Knit across and 
back 8 times (making 4 ridges). 

(C) Knit all the way across. 

(D) Knit 6, purl across; and knit last 6 
stitches. 

Repeat (C) and (D) for 8 inches. Knit across 
and purl back for 10 inches. Purl 2, knit 2, 
for 3 inches. Bind off loosely. Sew up sides, 
leaving 9 inches for armholes. Single-crochet 1 
row around neck and armholes. 

MEASUREMENTS: Neck (when stretched), 
1114-121 inches; across chest (not stretched), 
17-20 inches. 


Important Suggestions 


(1) Casting on and binding off must be loose. 
(2) When knitting with two needles, always slip 
first stitch. (3) To measure a garment, lay 
it on a level surface and measure with a de- 
pendable measure (wood, metal or celluloid 
not a tape-line). (4) Terms used (applying 
to plain knitting with two needles): a 
“row ’’—once across; 
a “ridge” or “‘rib”— 
once across and back. 





Instructions for 
Medium-Size Sock. 
MATERIALS RE- 
QUIRED: About 4 
pound of wool and 
four Red Cross nee- 
dles No. 1 (diameter, 
one-eighth inch). 
Cast 56 stitches on 
three needles (20 on 
ist needle, 20 on 2d 
needle, 16 on 3d 
needle). Knit 2, purl 
2,for 3 inches. Knit 
plain 8 inches. 

HEEL: Divide 
stitches—28 on Iist 
needle (for heel), 14 
on 2d needle, 14 on 
3d needle. Jst needle—(*) Knit 1 row, turn, 
purl 1 row, éurn. Repeat from (*) until you 
have 27 rows. Always slip ist stitch. Begin to 
turn heel on wrong side. 

To Turn HEEt: Slip 1, purl 15, purl 2 
together, purl 1, éurn. Slip 1, knit 5, slip 1, 
knit 1, pass slipped stitch over knit stitch, knit 
1, turn. Slip 1, purl 6, purl 2 together, purl 1, 
turn. Slip 1, knit 7, slip 1, knit 1, pass slipped 
stitch over knit stitch, knit 1, ¢urnm. Slip 1, 
purl 8, purl 2 together, purl 1, furn. Slip 1, 
knit 9, slip 1, knit 1, pass slipped stitch over 
knit stitch, knit 1, turn. Continue until there 
are 16 stitches on needle. 

Gusset: Pick up 13 stitches on side of heel. 
(ist needle.) Knit stitches of 2d and 3d 
needles onto one needle. (2d needle.) Pick up 
13 stitches on other side of heel, and take 
8 stitches from first needle. (3d needle.) Jsé 
needle—(A) Knit to within 3 stitches of end, 
knit 2 together, knit 1. 2d meedle—(B) Knit 
plain. 3d needle—(C) Knit 1, slip 1, knit 1, pass 
slipped stitch over knit stitch, knit to end. (D) 
Knit around plain. 

Repeat A, B, C, D, until you have 14 stitches 
on Ist needle, 28 stitches on 2d needle, 14 stitches 
on 3d needle. Knit plain 514 inches. 

KITCHENER Toe: Ist needle—(E) Knit to 
within 3 stitches of end, knit 2 together, knit 1. 
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2d needle—(F) Knit 
1, slip 1, knit 1, pass 
slipped stitch over knit 
stitch, knit to within 
3 stitches of end, knit 
2 together, knit 1. 3d 
needle—(G) Knit 1, 
slip 1, knit 1, pass 
slipped stitch over 
knit stitch, knit to end. 
(H) Knit 2 rows plain. 

Repeat E, F, G, H,3 
times (making 4 times 
in all). Then narrow 
every other rowS times. 

Knit the 5 stitches of your 1st needle onto 
your 3d needle. You have now 10 stitches on 
each of the two needles. Break wool (leaving 12- 
inch length) and thread it into worsted needle. 
Hold sock so that the worsted needle is at 
your right and, always keeping wool under 
knitting needles, weave front and back together 
as follows: (*) Pass worsted needle through ‘st 
stitch of front knitting needle as if knitting and 
slip stitch off the knitting needle. 

Pass through 2d stitch as if purling and leave 
stitch on the knitting needle. Pass through 
1st stitch of back needle as if purling and slip 
stitch off the knitting needle. Pass through 
2d stitch of back needle as if knitting and leave 
stitch on knitting needle. 

Repeat from (*) until all stitches are off 
needles. In order to avoid ridges across end of 
toe, fasten wool down the side. 

Laid on a level surface the finished sock 
should measure: Foot—Length, 11% inches, 


but 101% to 121% is acceptable. Leg—Length, ' 


14 inches; circumference, 8 inches. Cuff— 
Circumference, unstretched, 6 inches; stretched 
to fullest extent, 131% inches. 


Important Suggestions 


Casting on and binding off must be loose. 
These directions are based on a 49 yarn (the com- 
mercial name of correct size of yarn) and Red 
Cross needle No. 1. When yarnor needles are 
larger or smaller than these, the, number of 
stitches must be proportionately decreased or 
increased. 

Always join threads by splicing or by running 
threads through each other with worsted needle. 

When knitting the 
second sock of a pair, 
always count the 
rows of the first sock 
to insure uniform size 
when finished. 

Tie finished socks 
loosely together in 
pairs at top of leg, in 
such a way that the 
hand can be inserted 
for inspection. 

If the sock is thin 
at the point of the 
gusset, reénforce it 
by darning it on the 
wrong side very 
lightly with a split 
thread of yarn. 

Socks should be 
washed when fin- 
ished, according to 
Chapter instructions. 


The Standard Red 
Cross Sock and 
Helmet 





Instructions for 
Helmet. MATERIALS 
REQuIRED: About 4 
pound of wool and, 
for top, five Red Cross needles No. 1; for capes, 
1 pair of Red Cross needles No. 2. 

Top: Cast on 20 stitches. Knit plain 28 
ridges (always slipping ist stitch). On the last 
row throw in 4 extra stitches. With 2d needle 
pick up 28 stitches on side of crown. With 3d 
needle pick up 20 stitches at end of crown, 
increasing one stitch. With 4th needle pick up 
28 stitches on other side of crown. 

There are now 100 stitches—24 on 1st needle, 
28 on 2d needle, 20 on 3d needle, 28 on 4th 
needle. Knit 2, purl 2, for 41% inches. 

On the last round, bind off the last 2 stitches 
of the second needle, the 20 stitches of the third 
needle and the first 2 stitches of the fourth 
needle for the face opening. Knit 2, purl 2, 
back and forth for 2 inches, always knitting or 
purling the ist stitch. Cast on 26 stitches, and 
divide stitches on the four needles as before. 
Knit 2, purl 2, for 6 inches. 

Front Cape: On the last round, knit (do 
not purl the capes) the last 13 stitches on the 
fourth needle, the 24 stitches on the first needle 
and 13 stitches on the second needle on to a 
No. 2 needle. You now have 50 stitches on this 
needle. Knit 36 ridges. Bind off. 

Back Cape: Slip the remaining 50 stitches 
on to the No. 2 needle. Knit 36 ridges. Bind off. 
Do not sew edges of capes together, 


Local Chapters | 
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Face Powder Jonteel 
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Perfumed with the Costly New Odor of 26 lowers 


Face Powder Jonteel. Flesh ES, this soft, delicately tinted new Face Powder Jonteel 


brunette, or white. Send roc 
for trial box (specify tint). Re- 


produces the handvome, full really does adhere to the face! It distributes evenly and 


size box in miniature. Con- 
tains liberal supply of powder. 


Liggett’, Dep B, 162 Wee Smoothly, without clogging the pores. It stays on with a 
34th Street, New York City. p . i : " 
ee satisfying persistence that defies both wind and sunshine. 
‘ombination Cream Jonteel, a Fp 
: 0c. Ideal as a base for face = Really invisible, too. It is absolutely pure—contains no lead or 
Will not grow hair. Pee B ‘ 2 é 
oe other injurious elements. Will not harm the most delicate skin. 


The 8000 Rexall Stores 


throughout the United States, Canada and Great Britain have exclusive sale of Jonteel. This 

privilege has been accorded them because they are the foremost drug stores in their respective 

towns, distributors of the highest grade toilet requisites; and because they are linked together 

into a great National organization for the giving of service. Among them are the 200 Liggett 

Stores reaching from New York and Boston to Winnipeg; Owl Stores of Pacific Coast; 

Buck & Rayner,- Chicago; Marshall Drug Stores, Cleveland; A. E. Kiesling, Houston ; Tale 

Druehl & Franken, Salt Lake City; Hamner-Ballard Drug Co., Memphis. Jonteel 
In Canada, Jonteel prices are slightly higher. 25c. 
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Made With New-Style Corn Meal 


Thousands of women 
at a food show have 
watched Quaker Corn 
Meal drip through hour 
lasses. They never 
orget the sight. 





HERE is a Corn Meal made 
from hominy only—just the 
sweet, flinty part of the corn. 


Thecoarse outer coat isomitted. 
The oily germ is removed, so this 
meal doesn’t grow rancid. 


We discard in this fine grade 
40 per cent of the corn. 


You know how white flour 
differs from whole-wheat flour. 
Quaker Corn Meal differs just as 
much from the old-style whole- 
corn meal. 

The very sight is inviting. The 
Yellow is like grains of gold, the 
White like marble dust. 


We urge you to learn how it betters 
your corn foods, which most homes 
now serve daily. 


Your grocer has it in round, tight 
packages. Ask for Quaker Best Corn 
Meal. 


Quaker Best Corn Meal 


Yellow or White—I 5c Per Package 
A Hominy Meal—The Best 60% of the Corn 
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Extra-Grade Hominy 


Try also a package of Quaker Hominy Grits. That is 


extra-grade hominy. 


In the home of hominy dainties— 


in the South—this grade has won premier place. 


Serve as a breakfast dish, or fry it. 


Use in pancakes 


and fritters. Cook.with tomato sauce or bake with cheese 
or serve with gravy like potatoes. See recipes on package. 


Quaker Hominy Grits 


Fancy White Hominy—1 5c 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO 
(1973) 









































Songs of the Allies 


7)HIS program may be performed 
by either children or adults. 
Costumes of the various coun- 
tries represented should be worn 
and the platform decorated with 
flags of the nations celebrated. 
Performers may be divided into 
groups, each singing its song in 
turn. The entire company should assemble on 
the platform for the final number, grouped 
about a figure representing the Goddess of 
Liberty. The unfolding at this time of a 
United States flag, which has been concealed 
overhead, will make an effective conclusion. 


United States, ‘‘ America.” 
British, ‘‘ Rule Britannia.”” By Thomas A. Arne. 
Welsh, ‘‘ Men of Harlech.’’ By Joseph Barnby. 
Scotch, ‘‘ Blue Bells of Scotland.’’ By Unknown. 
Canadian, ‘‘The Maple Leaf Forever.” By 
Alexander Muir. 
Belgian, ‘‘La Brabancgonne.’’ By F. Campen- 
hout. 
Polish ‘‘Hymn.’’ By S. Sorvinski. 
Russian, ‘‘The Hymn of Free Russia’’ (new) by 
Gretchaninoff, or Russian National Hymn. 
Japanese, ‘‘ Kimigayo.”’ Arranged byC.Vincent. 
Portuguese, ‘‘A Portuguesa.’’ By A. Keil. 
Italian, ‘‘Garibaldi Hymn.’’ By A. Bernard. 
French, ‘‘La Marseillaise.”” By Rouget de 
I'Isle. : 
United States, ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner.” 


American, British, Welsh, Scotch, Polish and 
French anthems are found in ‘“‘ The Most Popu- 
lar Home Songs.” ‘‘The Call to Freedom,” 
a patriotic ode for mixed voices, by Victor 
Herbert, may be used as part of the program 
immediately preceding ‘‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” All other songs mentioned are con- 
tained in ‘‘National Anthems of the Allies.” 


A Jolly Miscellaneous Program 


>OR a club that wishes to give a hilarious 
program, songsin which personal damage to 
“Kaiser Bill” is mentioned seem to give special 
pleasure and even good writers cater to this 
taste. 


Sonc: ‘‘Our Sammee Boys’’—for any number. 
By Willard Spencer, composer of ‘‘The Little 
Tycoon,” ‘‘ Princess Bonnie,’’ ‘‘ Miss Bob White,”’ 
etc. 

READINGS, from ‘*‘ Dere Mable,”’ being the Love 
Letters of a Rookie. 

Soto: ‘‘Hats Off to Uncle Sam.” By E. D. 
Wilson. 

SKETcH: ‘“‘The Recruiting Office’”—for two 
young men. Time, fifteen minutes 

MALE QuarTET: ‘Torpedo Jim.” 

READINGS, from ‘‘Patriotic Pieces From the 
Great War.” 

SoLo: ‘‘What Do You Say, Boys?” By 
C. H. Lowden. 

SKETCH: ‘‘Captain Anne of the Red Cross,”’ or 
‘‘How the Militant Ghosts Saved Millville’’— 
for ten girls. 


Keep the Home Fires Burning 


ET the next “Liberty Sing” be in the inter- 
est of keeping the home fires burning. 
Choose old favorites for general singing, with 
solos and quartets by a specially selected choir. 
Intersperse the music with recitations or three- 
minute talks on ways in which homes may 
be kept happy and attractive for the sake of 
those who are looking back to them. 


Sonc: ‘‘Keep the Home Fires Burning.”” By 
Ford. 

Sonc: ‘‘My Old Kentucky Home.” 

RECITATION: ‘‘The Man Behind the Plow.” 
By W. P. Hornady. 

Cuorr: ‘‘The Homeland.” By Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan. 

Sone: ‘‘Home Sweet Home.” 

TALK: ‘‘ Make the Old Folks Happy.” 

Sonc: ‘‘Old Folks at Home.” 

RECITATION: ‘‘Patriotism.’”’ By Sir Walter 
Scott. 

QuarRTET: ‘‘Our Own Beloved Land.” 

Tack: ‘‘Cheerful Letters.” 

SoLo: ‘‘ Three Wonderful Letters From Home.” 
By J. E. H. 

Sone: “Just a Song at Twilight.” 

RECITATION: ‘‘Keep the Flowers Growing.” 

Sone: ‘‘When Johnny Comes Marching Home.” 

Sone: ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.” 


A Thanksgiving Program 


ec ‘‘ sreat and blessed country ”’ has great 
cause for thanksgiving and it is but fitting 
that people should gather in public to acknowl- 
edge the source of “every good and perfect 
gift” at the harvest season. A program in 
which an entire community could participate 
is as follows: 


Sonc: ‘‘America.’” 

INVOCATION. 

NATIONAL ANTHEM: ‘Our Land, O Lord, With 
Songs of Praise.’”’ By P. A. Schnecker. 

CONCERT RECITATION: ‘Citizens’ Creed.” 

PsaLtmM: One Hundred, or ‘“Victory’’ Psalm 
Ninety-eight. 

READING: “The President’s Message.”’ 

Hymn: ‘‘Come Ye Thankful People, Come.” 

RECITATION: ‘‘America the Beautiful.”” By 
Katherine Lee Bates. 

Hymn: ‘Praise to God Immortal Praise.’’ 

RECITATION: ‘“‘America’s Thanksgiving.’’ By 
James Whitcomb Riley.” 

HARVEST ANTHEM: “Praise the Lord, O Jeru- 
salem.” By C, H. Maunder. By a special choir. 

Appress: “America’s Cause for Thankful- 
ness.”’ 

Sonc: ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner.” 


Words of songs, creed and psalms should be 
printed for distribution. 


Patriotic Programs 
By Edna Randolph Worrell 








A Red Cross Program 


VERY community has its Red Cross Aux- 

iliary and, as funds are ever needed to 
carry on the patriotic work, entertainments 
for this purpose are very popular. Here is a 
program which is sure of being a success and 
which may be participated in by everyone: 


Sonc: ‘‘She Wears a Cross Upon Her Sleeve” — 
by Red Cross workers in uniform. 

READING: ‘‘The Founding of the Red Cross.”’ 

Soto: ‘“‘A New Serenade to the Service Flag.” 
= 4 en Dedicated to the Girls and Boys 
of 1918. 

REcITATION: ‘‘The Red Cross Spirit Speaks.”’ 

Soto: ‘‘ My Red Cross Girlie.” 

Rep Cross DriLtt—for any number of girls. 

MusIcaL_ RECITATION: ‘‘His Buttons are 
Marked U.S. A.”” Music by Carrie Jacobs Bond. 

TABLEAUX: Red Cross Posters. The Central 
figure alone of poster may be used. Figures should 
appear in a frame with black background to ac- 
companiment of popular war songs. 

MusIcaL REcITATION: ‘‘The War Rosary.” 

Piay:. ‘‘ First Aid’’—for three males and three 
females. Time of performance, forty-five minutes. 


If a single play is preferred to a miscel- 
laneous program, ‘‘ Grandma Gibbs of the Red 
Cross’’—for ten men and ten women—or 
‘“Mrs. Tubbs Does Her Bit ’’—for five men, five 
women, two boys and two girls—would an- 
swer the purpose very well. Either of these will 
last about one hour-and a half. 


A Riley Entertainment 


GS eng many have laughed over “Little 
Orphant Annie” and “‘ The Raggedy Man,” 
few are familiar with the patriotic poems of 
James Whitcomb Riley. These have been 
gathered in one volume entitled ‘‘The Name of 
Old Glory,” which is also the title of the first 
poem in the book. 

If the performers are dressed in the garb 
of ’61 and the stage represents an old-fashioned 
parlor an artistic entertainment will be the 
result. 


Soldiers and Sailors’ Service 


“SHURCHES everywhere are making their 
services attractive to soldiers and sailors 
these days. To that end a special Sunday- 
evening program should occasionally be 
planned. The chancel may be decorated with 
American and Allied flags, while a service flag 
may be placed over the pulpit. 

None of the visitors should be permitted to 
leave the house of worship without a-kind word 
and a handshake. When possible present each 
with a souvenir, such as a separate copy of one 
of the books of the Bible, or an attractive book- 
let such as ‘‘ Practicing the Presence of God.” 

The following is a suggested order of service: 


ORGAN: ‘ Marche Pontificale.”” By Gounod. 

Hymn: ‘‘America.’”’ 

INVOCATION. 

Hymn: ‘“‘O God Our Help in Ages Past.” 
(Sung at Westminster Abbey when the news 
reached England that the United States had en- 
tered the war.) 

SCRIPTURE READING: Psalm Twenty-seven. 

OFFERTORY ANTHEM: ‘‘Recessional.”” By De 
Koven. 

PATRIOTIC SERMON. 

Hymn: ‘Onward Christian Soldiers.” 

Soto: ‘‘God Be With Our Boys To-night.”” By 
Sanderson. 

PRAYER. All in uniform should be asked to rise 
for prayers with invitation to others who wish 
loved ones in the service remembered. 

Hymn: ‘‘God Save Our Splendid Men” (to the 
tune of ‘‘America’’). 

BENEDICTION. 


A School Program 


Te children will want to give an enter- 
tainment all their own for the Junior Red 
Cross or other patriotic work. Many of the fol- 
lowing selections may include the entire school: 


Sonc: ‘‘America’s Message.”” ‘‘America” and 
another song are here interwoven in beautiful 
harmony. Not too difficult. 

SALUTE TO THE FLAG. 

ReEciITATION: ‘Your Flag and My Flag”—for 
boy or girl. 

RECITATION: ‘“‘Helpin’ Save With Hoover’’— 
for a boy. 

SHORT DIALOGUE: “‘ Doing Their Bit’’—for two 
little girls. 

: es ‘*The Star of Liberty ’’—for seven young 
girls. 

ReciITATION: ‘*‘Take the Loan”’—for a boy. 

REcITATION: “The Flag Above the School- 
house Door’’—for boy or girl. 

ReciTaTION: “ Betsy’s Battle Flag’’—for a girl. 

Sonc: ‘‘America, My Homeland’’—by the 
school. 

Driv: ‘‘Semaphore Flag Drill’’—for any num- 
ber, in Scout uniform. 

Sonc: ‘‘The U. S. A. Will Find a Way’’—by 
the school. 

PATRIOTIC EXERCISE: ‘‘Contest of the Na- 
tions’’—in verse and song for entire school. 


Miscellaneous Suggestions 


THER selections which might be used on 
these programs include: 


“‘The Slacker’’—-a sketch for two males and six 
females. Time forty-five minutes. Has been used 
by moving pictures. 

““Somewhere in France’’—a sketch for four 
males and three females. Time, thirty minutes. 

‘*Patriotic Scenes, Old and New’’—tableaux. 

‘Pageant of History’’—for any number, in- 
doors or out. Quite elaborate. 

“America and the World’’—an exercise for 
seven young girls. Serious in its nature. 
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The Ladies’ Pajunion: Our 
most popular sleeping garment, 
as pictured in photograph. All 
in one piece; no binding draw- 
string at waist; coat stays down. 
Animprovement on the pajama. 
In Brighton flannelette, also 
summer materials. For women, 
sizes A, B, C, D; Misses, 12, 
14,16; Men, A, B, C, D; Boys, 
ages 6 to 16. 


Women’s Nightgowns: Made 
of Brighton Flannelette, in a 
great variety of designs and 
trims. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40; ex- 
tra sizes, 42, 44, 46. Special de- 
signs in Infants’, Children’s and 

fisses’ sizes. 


Child’s Sleepers: Open front; 
Brighton Flannelette, pink or 
blue stripe, double shoulder, 
chest and back for warmth; 
double soles, mitten wrists, de- 
tachable helmet; ages 1 to 14. 
Also other designs and all 
fabrics. 





HIS winter you can do your part in saving coal by sleeping as you 
should always have slept—the healthful, invigorating way—in a 
heatlessroom and warmly clad in Brighton-Carlsbad Sleepingwear. 


But look sharply to sleepingwear quality thisyear. Poorly made gar- 
ments of cheap material cost two or three times normal prices. There 
is so little price difference between good and poor nightwear that it is 
worth while to pay a trifle more and get genuine value and durability. 


Now, more than ever, the Brighton blue label in the neckband is 
your safe buying guide. It pledges utmost fabric value and assures main- 


Contrast this Brighton- 
Carlsbad gown, full in bust, 
skirt and body, with the usual 
gown skimped through the body 
and simply flared out at the 
feet to give walking room. 
Brighton-Carlsbad gowns keep 
you warm from head to foot. 
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In women’s nightgowns you 
buy the size that corresponds 
with your bust measurement, 
namely 34, 36, 38, etc. Gowns 
are full size through sleeves, arm- 
holes and bust—no binding, no 
tearing out. Front opening fin- 
ished with enough buttons so 
it won’t gape or pull apart. 


Send for “Nightie Book” 


_ If your dealer can’t supply your desired pattern and size, send 
for our ‘‘Nightie Book” showing styles, so he can order what 


you require. 
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former seasons. 








Pajunette: For women 
and misses. Extremely 
popular—smart style. 
Made in Brighton flan- 
nelette and other fabrics 
in a variety of dainty 
patterns. Women’s sizes 
A, B, C, D; Misses’, 12, 
14 and 16. 


Men’s Nightgowns: 
Extra length and circu- 
lar bottom provide com- 
fort and warmth from 
head to toe. New designs 
in flannelette for winter 
wear. Men’s 15. to 20. 
Boys’ 10 to 15. Also in 
summer weights. 


Pajunion: One-piece 
pajamas—no pulling up 
of coat, or slipping down 
of trousers; no binding 
drawstring. Proper fit 
from neck to crotch, and 
crotch to ankle. Made in 
Brighton flannelette and 
other materials. Men’s 
sizes, A, B,C, D 
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Brings Certainty to You 


tained quality. It brings you the same generous fullness, the correct fit 
at neck, bust, armholes and hips, the exact finishing that has won for 
Brighton-Carlsbad Sleepingwear the preference of critical buyers in 
Note the stylish design and cut in the Brighton- 
Carlsbad Nightwear pictured here. 

Ask your dealer to show you exclusive designs for men, women and 
children. And have him unpin them! Youcan’t judge a folded garment. 
Unfold Brighton-Carlsbad in the store and see the finish and comfort- 
kinks exclusive with our 5/7 different stvles. All weights and materials. 





On men’s night-gowns, the 
circular bottom skirt is long 
and full and has no unneces- 
sary side openings. The extra 
width at hips, knees and bot- 
tom give ample walking room 
and the extra length keeps the 
feet covered and warm. 


On pajamas and Pajunions- 
the stylish one-piece pajamas 
now worn by thousands of men 
and women (small picture at 
left)—a button at the ankle 
keeps garment leg down snugly 
over the calf. Affords extra 
warmth. Trousers can not work 
up and bind in crotch. 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 


Dept. 1 Dubuque, Iowa 
Dealers: 


Write for samples and prices of this fastest selling 
and best known sleepingwear. 
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Men admire women who are attractive mentally as well as 
tga Sweetness and amiability areattractive. Add 
eauty to these and a woman is irresistible. 


The power that moves the world is love born of womanly 
attractiveness. It has been this way since the world 
began. So it was in the day of fair Helen of Troy. So it 


is today. So it will always be. 


How to acquire and retain beautiful features, a fine 
complexion, how to be chic, to smile entrancingly, to walk 
or dance gracefully, to appear generally to advantage—all 
of these are worthy of every woman’s sincere attention. 


No matter how well hair, teeth and complexion are cared 
for, a matronly figure spells age every time. No one is 
deceived. And yet with intelligent care any type of 
figure can be made to regain its youthful lines and 


maintain them even into late life. 


To keep the figure youthful your corset must 
“have youthful lines. This depends upon its 
designer, for no corset is better than its de- 
signer’s a conception of beauty. On his 
beauty depend the figures of the. 
women who wear the corsets he conceives. 


sense O 


Front-Laced Corsets 


All Modart Corsets are front-laced. They are 
conceived by the highest paid corset designer in 
the world. They have ease of adjustment. 
They are put on and off readily. There are 
no heavy steels in the back to mar gown or 
suit lines. Instead of the heavy steels used 
by most makers, a light flexible steel 

that will not take a permanent bend 

is used. The finest fabrics are also 

employed, so that every Modart 

Corset retains its shape until worn 

out. Remember that the corset 

that won’t keep its shape won’t 

keep yours. Modarts keep their 

shape. There is a Modart for 

every type of figure. 


All Modarts are front- 
laced, but a// front-laced 
corsets are not Modarts. 
The Modart label is 
sewn in every genuine 


Modart Corset. 


553 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Factory: Saginaw, Michigan 


‘Woman's Attractiveness 
The Power That Moves the World. 
tae Glgaand play a most important rdle in the affairs of 


the world. It is not only their privilege to represent 
the highest type of beauty—it is their duty to do so. 


ee 
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MODART CORSET COMPANY. 
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How to Get 
a Properly Fitted 
Corset 


E only real way to 

get a properly fitted 

corset is to get the advice 

of a trained corsetiére in 

a department or woman’s 
specialty store. 


These corsetiéres will ad- 
vise and fit you with a 
Modart Corset free of 
charge. When you consult 
them you place yourself 
under no obligation other 
than that of your own in- 
clination to purchase. 


Do this today and see with 
your own eyes the wonder- 
ful improvement a Modart 
Corset will make in your 
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‘Getting the Most 
From What You Raised 


By Mary Green 


Author of “‘ Better Meals for Less Money,” Etc. 


of the winter if they have been properly put away in either the cellar or an outdoor pit. 

These vegetables are our best meat conservers and meat extenders. They are exceedingly 
wholesome and, being bulky, are satisfactory. The following arrangement of menus, showing 
what should be served with these main-dish vegetable meals, will be helpful, the recipe for the 
main dish being given in each case: 


Ou canning is finished and our vegetables are stored. Our root vegetables will last most 


Succotash With Tongue 


2 ne «a of Shell Beans 
Succotash With Tongue ; & rr ete yb of — gg 
. upfuls of Tongue Stoc 
Scalloped Potatoes Sliced Beets 1 Cupful of Corn Cut From Cob 
Bran Bread Baked Peaches 4 Teaspoonful of Pepper 


1 Cupful of Tongue Cut Into Bits 


How To Prepare It. Cook the beans and corn meal in boiling stock until the beans are 
tender. Add the corn, pepper and tongue, and simmer for ten minutes. Add salt to the stock 
if needed. Any stock or left-over bits of meat may be used. Half a cupful of dried beans 
soaked overnight and one cupful of canned corn may be substituted. . 


MENU 


Tomato Timbales With Cheese Sauce 


3% Cupfuls of Tomatoes (Canned or Fresh) 
MENU 1 Cupful of Water 


Tomato Timbales, Cheese Sauce : F i ‘Seanad of Ponou: 


Boiled Rice Barley Biscuit 3 — of Onion 
, n ee ves 

Apples, Sliced.and Baked With Raisins 3 Teblespoontule tee 

° Y Cupful of Cracker Crumbs 

; 2 Eggs 
’ How To Prepare It. Simmer the tomatoes, water and seasonings for fifteen minutes, and 
rub through a sieve. Add the crumbs and slightly beaten eggs, pour into greased timbale 
molds or cups, and bake in a moderate oven for about twenty minutes, or until firm; turn 
out on a platter and pour the cheese sauce around them. 

To make the cheese sauce melt one tablespoonful of fat; add one tablespoonful of cornstarch, 
and mix well; add one cupful of milk, and bring to the boiling point; beat well; add one-third 
of a cupful of cheese cut fine, a quarter of a teaspoonful each of salt, mustard and paprika, and 
stir until the cheese is thoroughly melted. 





Lambs’ Kidneys With Turnip Purée 
MENU 6 Lambs’ Kidneys 

1% Cupfuls of Boiling Water 

Lambs’ Kidneys With Turnip Purée 1% Tablespoonfuls of Fat 

Mashed Potatoes Sliced Tomatoes 1/4 Tablespoonfuls of Cornstarch 
, 4 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Corn and Rice Bread 1% Teaspoonful of Paprika 
Pear Salad Oatmeal Macaroons 4% Teaspoonful of Onion Juice 
44 Teaspoonful of Kitchen Bouquet 
8 White Turnips 

How To PREPARE It. Split the kidneys and soak in cold water for half an hour; drain; cover 
with boiling water and cook for five minutes; remove from the water and cut into small cubes; 
brown the fat and cornstarch together; add one cupful and a half of boiling water, and stir 
until smooth; add the kidneys and seasonings, and keep hot. 

Select medium-sized turnips, pare, cut into halves crosswise and cook in boiling, salted water 
for about an hour, or until tender. From six pieces remove the center with a spoon, leaving an 
even shell. Put the shells on a platter and keep hot. Mash the remaining turnip, season well 
with salt, pepper and butter substitute, and put around the shells on.the platter. Fill the 
shells with kidneys and garnish with parsley. 


Vegetable Hash 


1 Cupful of Cooked Beets 
MENU 1 Cupful of Cooked Cabbage 
Vegetable Hash Sliced Cucumbers : : pe ee | paw aoa ha 
upful of Cooked Turnips 
Oatmeal Bread 1 Tablespoonful of Grated Onion 
Sliced Peaches 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Sponge Cakes (Potato Flour and Corn Sirup) \% Teaspoonful of Paprika 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Fat 
¥% Cupful of Water, Stock or Milk 


How To PrepARE It. Mix the vegetables and seasonings; heat the fat in a frying pan, and 
add the vegetables. Spread flat, and pour liquid over all. Cook slowly until well browned; 
fold double and serve garnished with parsley. A chopped green pepper may be added. 





Vegetable Brunswick Stew 


4 Tablespoonfuls of Fat 


MENU 1 Onion 
1 Green Pepper 
Vegetable Brunswick Stew 1 Large Sweet Potato 
Spinach With Egg 3 Cupfuls of Boiling Water 


“% f Stri a. § 
Cérn Batter Bread 1} 4 atc = ie 3 Beans, Shredded 


Prunes Baked With Marmalade 6 Okra Pods, Sliced 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
¥% Teaspoonful of Pepper 
1344 Cupfuls of Corn 

How To Prepare It. Put the fat in a stewpan; add the onion, pepper and potato, all finely 
chopped, and cook for five minutes, stirring often; add the water and beans, and cook for twenty 
minutes; add the tomatoes, okra and seasonings, and cook for fifteen minutes; add the corn, 
and simmer all together for ten minutes. Add more water if necessary. Any stock may be 

used in place of water if convenient, and any small bits of meat added. 





MENU Creamed Oyster Plant With Cheese 


Tongue, Potato and Green Pepper Hash 1 Bunch of Salsify 


Creamed Oyster Plant With Cheese 1 Tablespoonful of Vinegar 
Barley Bread 1% Cupfuls of White Sauce 


1 ful of Grated Ch 
Apple Pie (Sweetened With Light Corn 2 Cuprul > Drcnedes oo 


Sirup; War Pastry) 2 Tablespoonfuls of Vegetable Oil 


How To PREPARE It. Cut off the tops of the bunch of salsify; scrape, cut into quarter-inch 
slices (to prevent discoloration slice into water to which one tablespoonful of vinegar has been 
added); drain, and cook in boiling salted water for about twenty-five minutes, or until tender; 
drain, and arrange in a baking dish with one cupful and a half of white sauce, and half a cupful 
of cheese grated or cut fine. Cover with half a cupful of crumbs mixed with two tablespoonfuls 
of vegetable oil, and bake in a hot oven until brown. 


MENU Baked Eggplant 
1 Eggplant 


Braised Oxtail 1 Onion Finely Chopped 
Hominy Cooked With Tomato 1 Cupful of Soft. Bread Crumbs 
Ralied Rastiaet Squash Biscuit 1 Teaspoonful of Salt — 
a ggplan ua iscul \% Teaspoonful of Paprika 
Baked Quinces % Cupful of Hot Milk 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Vegetable Oil 
How To Prepare It. Pare and slice the eggplant; cut it into half-inch cubes; soak in cold 
salted water for half an hour, and drain. Mix with the onion, crumbs and seasonings, and put 
into a greased baking dish; mix the milk and oil and pour over all. Bake for about one hour 
in a moderate oven. 
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ow compare this 
swith my old machine 


UST see how much more con- 
venient this is; how much 
easier it will make your sewing. 


iC 


Take it to the place where you 
wish to do your sewing—on the 
porch, to your neighbors or the 














war-relief workrooms. You can 
see how easy it is to carry about the house, and 
when packed away in its carrying case it is no 
larger than the ordinary traveling bag. 


It is electric: With it you'll find you'll 
actually get more sewing done in the same time, 
and with much less effort. For electricity’ does 
the hard work and does it well, whatever the 
character of the material. 


Western Electric 


Portable Sewing Machine 


It 1s economical: It will help you in the 
real war economy of making your own and your 
children’s clothes. Costs only $39.50 ($41.50 
West of the Rockies)—less than most .well- 
known makes of pedal power 
machines: a cent’s worth of elec- 
tricity runs it three hours. Here 
is a full size, standard machine but 
without the cumbersome cabinet 

, and iron framework you have 
been accustomed to in the old- 
fashioned type. 


















































If your electric shop or department store 
cannot show you this new kind of a ma- 


chine, send coupon to our nearest house for of ELECTRIC 


Booklet No.7-AP" The New Way to Sew.” /’ rege 6 ide 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY “Gentlemen: 
INCORPORATED Pa FP teas oP send me mone 
New York Chicago “ portable electric Soving 
Kansas City San Francisco be: machine. 
Other Distributing Houses in Pi 
Principal Cities 
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| apne Disinfectant makes disease-breeding 
places germ proof. Its regular use in 
the home is economical, easy, and wise. 
Begin today to make disinfection a sys- 
tematic household duty. Then you will goa 
long way in keeping disease from your home. 
Lysol Disinfectant kills all germs—no 
matter what their nature—at the instant 
of application. Use it regularly in garbage 
cans, sinks, drains, and scrubbizg-water. 
Lysolisalsoinvaluablefor personalhygiene. 
A 50c*bottle makes 5 gallons of powerful 
disinfectant; a 25c bottle makes 2 gallons. 
Remember, though, that there is but One 
True Lysol; the product made, bottled, 
signed, and sealed by Lehn & Fink, and sold 
in the package as pictured here. 


LEHN & F INK, Inc., Manufacturing Chemists 
103 William Street New York 


OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND: 
































THE AMERICAN GIRL 
“OVER THERE” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


are tired enough to drop. It is not “showy” 
to do things like this, but it is blessedly normal / 
Consequently, hundreds of our girls are in the 
“entertainment” bureaus. ‘And the gratitude 
of the soldiers, put into preposterous slang, or 
quite inarticulate, is touching to a degreé. 

Just here is a very interesting and significant 
thing about our boys: in all the intimacy 
which is inevitable in games, “‘freshness” on 
their part is practically unknown. It is the 
rarest thing in the world that a lad has to be 
snubbed.. ‘‘I would rather dance with these 
boys than with some of the men in our set at 
home,” a charming girl told me. 

There is another “‘endurance’”’ which is to 
be seen here, as well as all the world over, in 
offices and shops and factories and homes and 
schools: I mean the toil of planning other 
people’s work—the drudgery of the ‘‘execu- 
tive.”” There is power with it, and power is, of 
course, interesting; but take it day after day 
and it ‘is not exciting—especially if you do it 
when you would infinitely rather do something 
else; that is really a heroism of the boy-stood- 
on-the-burning-deck type! But—nobody can 
call it “‘spectacular.” 

There is still another way in which our girls 
in the Y. M. C. A. are doing wonderful and not 
showy work: namely, holding their tongues! 
That doesn’t sourd like anything remarkable, 
but you just try it! Try working in a canteen 
with other girls who have nothing in common 
with you but the English language and the pur- 
pose which has brought youallto France! Try 
taking orders from a “‘secretary”’ of. possibly 
indifferent manners and different theological 
views! Try seeing your little job suddenly 
taken out of your hands by a soulless Paris 
Office and given to somebody else, and you 
obliged to get a move on for another job! Do 
you think it would be easy to hold your tongue? 
If you do think so, go at once to heaven, for 
this nervous, wracked, irritable, fermenting 
world is no place for you. 


DON’T mean to say our girls are angels of 

sweet temper—they are not! They are very 
human, very normal, not at all picturesque 
angels, and some of them make it very hard 
for that same ‘soulless’ but really well- 
meaning Paris Officer. But on the whole they 
hold their tongues, keep at their work, and 
endure—one another! What such self-control 
means in the development of character and in 
the cultivation of an esprit de corps is obvious 
to anyone. I am inclined to think that this is 
the hardest and the noblest and the least 
showy thing our women are doing over here. 

It isn’t at all “showy” to be pleasant to a 
bad-mannered comrade, but it is necessary; 
and it, too, is an ages-old domestic quality. 
Think of all the generations of women who 
have held their tongues in the family circle! 
But such self-control doesn’t come easily; it 
is not the “‘natural woman”’; it has to be cul- 
tivated. It isn’t really easy for human crea- 
tures, whether at home or abroad, to forget 
themselves, to be gentle, to be courteous—in 
fact, to “‘suffer fools gladly”? (and the person 
who doesn’t agree with us is, I have noticed, 
always “‘foolish’’)! No, it isn’t a usual thing, 
such endurance; it is the Great Achievement; 
it is not just normal, it is divine! 

And the Y. M. C. A. women workers are 
trying their best to attain this endurance—as 
every woman has tried since Eve. Nobody 
can deny that it is heroic; but just in propor- 
tion as it is true and good, it is mot spectacular! 





MILDRED CARVER, 
U.S.A. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


husband. Sewing I been doing ever since I 
could make a thread through the hole of the 
needle go.” 

Mamie’s fingers speeding the needle in and 
out were obvious. The thread swished in and 
out with a crack like a whiplash. But the boy 
looked persistently toward the staircase down 
which Mildred might reasonably be expected 
to return; and presently, after more desultory 
talk, he asked uneasily: 

“Say, what’s eating Mildred? Ain’t she 
coming back?” 

There was a pause, full of Mamie’s marshal- 
ing of reénforcements. “Resting after the 
sewing, I guess she is. If you ain’t used to 
sewing on buttons, more than running tractors 
it makes you tired.” 

“Well, I guess I’ll be goin’. I’m some done 
up myself.” 

Mamie sewed slowly after Sam had gone, 
sewed while she reviewed the situation. There 
was no sensitiveness in her appreciation of the 
fact that she obviously hadn’t even got the 
rays of Sam’s matrimonial headlights deflected 
toward her. At last she folded her sewing with 
smart speed and went to join a group of other 
girls. “I bet I marry a gink that works by 
pants in Rivington Street, after all,” she 
thought to herself as she crossed the room. 


TILL swinging rapidly north, the Unit 

came into a region of new Government 
roads, where gangs of husky brown boys were 
working under the supervision of trained road 
makers. 

And one morning, as Mildred climbed to the 
seat of her tractor, Nick Van Arsdale jerked up 
straight from his work, ran across the meadow 
and cried ‘Hullo, Mildred!’ just as she 
started the motor. 

There was no stopping then; but when 
Mildred got fairly. under way she laughed back 
at him—a serene young figure in khaki, her 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 108 





Saving 
Suggestion 
That Will 
Help % 
You Fill Your Thrift § 
Stamp Book Quickly 


Instead of buying expensive cuts 
of meat, buy the cheaper ones; 
save from five to ten cents a pound, 
and with the money saved pur- 
chase thrift stamps. Think how 
much you will save in one week! 
And in fifty-two weeks!! 

You can make a most appetiz- 
ing, nutritious and fender pot roast 
from a neckpiece or any of the 
other cheaper cuts of meat in a 


“Wear-Ever’ 


Here te 
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—without grease—without water 
—without basting. 

Heat the empty kettle over a low" 
flame; sear the roast on all sides; 
then turn down the fire to a mere 
flicker. Turn the meat when half 
done. Thus a “Wear-Ever” kettle 
REDUCES BOTH YOUR FUEL 
AND MEAT BILLS. 

Because of their wonderful dura- 
bility, “Wear-Ever” utensils save 
you money and the annoyance of 
continually buying new cooking 
utensils. Compare the price of 
a “Wear-Ever” kettle with that of 
the best enameled kettle of the 
same size. You will be surprised 
that ““Wear-Ever” utensils can be 
bought so cheap. 




















Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that ““Wear-Ever” 


Sold by Hardware, Housefurnish- 
ing and Department Stores 

The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
Dept. 12 New Kensington, Pa. 
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Keep your 
shoes neat 


SHOE 
POLISHES 


Liquids and pastes. For black. 
white, tan, dark brown or 
ox-blood shoes. 


THE F. F. DALLEY CORPORATIONS, LIMITED 
BUFFALO, N. Y¥. IIAMILTON, CANADA 









Baby Treasures 


This safe, strong and 
sanitary wicker rattle 
is one cf our many gifts for 
“the littlest one.” Sent postpaid 
with pretty gift card, 50c. Send 
fcr our year book which shows 
many other novel 
and useful ‘‘baby 
things”. that de- 
light mothers and 
gladden the hearts 
of little ones. You 
will be pleased to 
No. 1333 knowmoreaboutus. 


Baby Dept., Pohlson Gift Shops, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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This is Kultur 


Kultur in Belgium, and other devastated 
countries, is a tale so terrible that never yet 
has one dared more than whisper fragments 
of it. Yet the wrongs of Belgium, as a 
State outraged, pale beside the wrongs in- 
flicted in savage, bestial revenge upon its 
defenseless "women and children. 


Such a civilization is not fit to live. And 
God willing, it shall be mended or ended. 
To this task America summons every loyal 
heart and hand. It is a Crusade, not merely 
to re-win the tomb of Christ, but to bring 
back to earth the rule of right, the peace, 
good will to men and gentleness He taught. 


“[ (HERE is no sharper contrast between German Kultur 
and the civilization that our forefathers died for, than the 
difference in the attitude of the two civilizations ,towards 
women and children. 


_ To carry on this crusade of modern right- 
eousness means not merely that our young 
men shall cross the seas to fight the Hun. 
It means that we at home shall uphold them. 
It means that we shall back them with all 
things spiritual and material. It means that 
we shall lend, not merely from our plenty, 
but that we shall save and serve. It means 
that we shall give up many things that are 
dear to us; sacrifice, that our Crusaders may 
save us and our children from the horrors 
that have come to the little ones of Belgium 
and of France. 


BUY U.S. GOWT BONDS FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN 



















FROM A LITHOGRAPH, DRAWN ON THE STONE BY GEORGE BELLOWS 
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cocoas 
time, but only a gure cocoa is free 
of ‘‘sediment’’—that heavy mix- 
ture of cocoa with the ground-up 
shells and kernels of the cocoa beans. 


—that “ 


99 


that “‘chocolaty 





~and made with Cocoa 


COCOA 


makes a worth-,while saving 
possible because it’s so Pure. 


Tunkel's 


the COCOA with that 
“Chocolaty Taste” 


OT every cocoa can be used for 
cooking. Cocoa must be ab- 


solutely pure—like Runkel’s—to 
take the place of chocolate in the 
kitchen. 


Here’s a simple purity-test you 


make at your own table: all 
‘settle’ in the cup with 


There’s no such sediment in a 


of Runkel’s. 


It’s as safe and 


as fine for cooking as it is for 
drinking. 


It goes further—and will save 
you all that fuss and trouble of 
grating a cake of chocolate. 


And Runkel cakes, Runkel can- 
dies and desserts are really delicious 
taste is in itself 
but another proof of Runkel purity. 


chocolaty”’ 








Runkel’s Macaroons 


1 egg white beaten stiff 

4% cup sugar 

2 tablespoons Runkel’s Cocoa 

4 cup rolled oats 

¥Y teaspoon salt 

% teaspoon vanilla extract 
Mix the cocoa, sugar and 

salt and add to the egg white. 

Add oatmeal and vanilla. 

Drop from a teaspoon on a 

buttered tin and bake in a 

moderate oven until done. 

Yields 14 small macaroons. 





The recipe for this delicious 
Runkel Banana-Whip you will find 
in the war-time supplement of our 
dainty recipe book. It is free— 
write for it to 


Runkel Brothers, Inc. 
New York 
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blond braid held by a blue ribbon and the 
morning breeze blowing little tendrils of gold 
about her sunburned ears. 

And Nick felt a tear 7 over at the courage 
of that laugh. Think of her having to work on 
afarm! How she must hate it, and yet smiling 
at him like that! Work was a different thing 
for a man. 

As the tractor vanished over a little rise in a 
cloud of dust, Nick walked across to the farm- 
house. 

The farmer’s wife was most willing to talk to 
this handsome Service lad. ‘‘They’ll be back 
for lunch about nine. See those boxes? That’s 
their lunch—came by bus this morning. 
When they’ve had it, they’ll go to work again, 
and at half past twelve the bus’ll be along, 
bringing them that’s to work in the afternoon 
and takin’ them that’s here back. . . . No, 
this is the first work this lot has done in the 
county; they come over to Kirksville yester- 
day. Isn’t that where you’re put up?’ 

Nick, tramping over to the barracks where 
the Forty-Second Unit was quartered, as soon 
as he had helped to wash the dishes and brush 
up the crumbs, had a strange sort of warmth 
around the heart. It made him feel quite 
choky to think of Mildred. But the sitting 
room of the barracks was full of people— 
not only of the girls who lived there, but of the 
boys of the Unit and of several men from his 
own section and even from Kirksville who had 
made excuses to drop in. 

Mildred did jump up and come running 
toward him and held out her hand, but there 
was nothing particularly satisfying about a 
mere hand. He whispered to her to come out- 


doors with him. But there were little hitches; - 


she had to inform Quartermaster Farrington 
that she was going out, and get her coat, and 
write hér name on the “‘on leave” list before 
they could slip out through the door by them- 
selves. The cold air struck them like a hurry- 
ing river, air fresh from the still frozen heights 
of the Canadian border and taking all their 
extra energy to meet and combat. 


So WHEN Nick, safe at last in a protect- 
ing shadow, slid his arm around Mildred 
and bent to meet her lips, it was in the mid- 
stream of a rushing air current like the Missis- 
sippi in flood. No soft arms went up round his 
neck as they had in the perfume-laden summer 
mist nearly six months ago.. No! What he got 
was a rather unsatisfactory peck in the midst 
of wild clutches at hat and flying hair. And as 
for its being the soft ending of a languorous 
day that had had nothing much except Mildred 
in it, it was just something added toa day al- 
ready filled with hard physical exertion. 

To Mildred, Nick had never seemed so 
attractive, but a new coquetry had developed 
in her. It wasas though she were quite ready to 
admit her engagement to him as an academic 
proposition, but not as a working hypothesis. 
She somehow pushed their relations into 
a state of quite unaccustomed uncertainty 
bewildering to Nick, for all she was so glad to 
see him. They couldn’t stay outdoors indef- 
initely, clinging to each other under such 
emotionally adverse conditions. There was 
nothing for it but to come back to the lamp-lit 
barracks room and the chattering group around 
the stove. 

Mildred took it all in good part—too good, 
Nick thought, considering that he was ordered 
away to-morrow and that this was their one 
evening together. And so, because he was hurt 
and disappointed, he threw himself into talk 
with Sam Wilcox and Winkles and a gesticu- 
lating, curly-headed young Italian, and talked 
roads and farm machinery and planting, and 
criticized the food and raged at the regulations 
and guyed the officers, and showed himself 
altogether such a charming and normal and 
lovable young man that the whole group could 
hardly let him go when the nine-o’clock bugle 
blew. 

But Nick, dull-eyed, went back to his bar- 
racks and made a humble comparison of 
himself with Sam Wilcox, who had shown 
proprietary symptoms. Was not Sam as good- 
looking? As intelligent? Might he not some- 
time be as rich—or if he were not, did that 
matter to Mildred Carver? And there was 
this Barton they’d been talking about as 
though he were the king pin of the whole coun- 
try—same man Mildred had written about 
from Minneapolis. Probably he was in love 
with Mildred too! Feeling shorn of any inher- 
ent merits that might make her -prefer him 
after she had had a chance to choose, he went 
to bed with the realization of how Mildred’s 
matrimonial outlook had widened. 


ILDRED, combing her long, blond hair 

that night, thought how splendid Nick 
was about work that she knew he didn’t care 
for at all. Of course he was part of the big job, 
too, for if they didn’t have good roads how 
would they get about to plant the crops? But 
he wasn’t important like Mr. Barton and, after 
his year, he would go back to all kinds of things 
that didn’t matter, while Mr. Barton would 
keep right on helping to make flour. Mildred 
blushed at the mere coupling of the two names 
in her own mind. 

Mamie Epstein, coming across for a last 
good-night gossip, caught the blush and the 
self-conscious look in Mildred’s eyes and made 
a quick misinterpretation. ‘‘ You and me were 
saying last week a girl ain’t got to be in a hurry 
to get married, but such a young man as Mr. 
Van Arsdale any girl can be lucky to get,’’ she 
remarked. 

Mildred, jarred out of her little tender reverie, 
turned suddenly: “Mamie! I won’t hear you 
talk all the time about boys and getting mar- 
ried. And I wish you’d let me alone.” 

Mamie’s jaw dropped in surprise: She rose 
in a slow bewilderment. ‘‘ Well, you needn’t 
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throw a hate on me because I say you got a 
chance to get married to this Mr. Van Arsdale. 
He got such a respect offa you, I bet you don’t 
shave it just friends with him if you don’t like 
it. 


I 

Mildred turned again in a sudden flash. 
“Stop!”’ she cried. 

And Mamie stopped. 

So the little idyl which fortune had flung 
them in their chance meeting on the prairie, 
she snatched back again. It had left nothing 
but a sense of mutual exasperation. 


XII 

AR MOTHER: Our second vacation week 

comes next month. I want awfully to see 
you and father and Ruthie and Junior, but it’s 
such a terribly long way to New York that I’d 
have to be traveling most of my vacation if I 
went home. So couldn’t you all come to Minne- 
apolis, which is just a little way off, and spend 
the ‘vacation there with me? Please, please do! 
You've so much more time than I have. You 
could be there when I came, and we'd have a 
whole week together. We'll just have the best 
time. All the other girls are going home because 
their mothers and fathers can’t come on—and 
they’re kicking about it-like anything. But there 
isn’t the least reason in the world why you can’t 
come—so do it, mother dear, oh, please! 

Mrs. Carver read this !etter to her husband 
at breakfast after Junior and Ruth had gone to 
school. ‘“‘ How absurd the child is! As though 
I had nothing to do!”’ she commented, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘It’s the very end of the season, and you 
know I’m planning to get a new housekeeper 
for Torexo. If it were a month later ie 

“Tt isn’t,” Frank Carver remarked as he 
addressed himself to his hothouse melon. ‘“‘I 
think, Mary, that ’llgo. There’s nothing here 
I can’t léave for a fortnight or so.” 

“Oh, that would be nice!” his wife agreed; 
and so it was arranged. ‘‘Be sure,” she ad- 
monished, ‘‘you tell her all you can about Nick; 
but after all, Frank, nothing could be more 
suitable. If things were as they were before 
the war, I wouldn’t be so much concerned; but 
now people like us seem to be standing on 
quicksand. So be sure you keep Nick in her 
mind all the time you’re there, Frank.” 

Frank Carver, planning to give his daughter 
the happiest sort of -vacation, found himself 
suddenly wondering what she would like to do. 
He knew what she had liked as a little girl— 
fishing and riding and games and mechanical 
toys; but something told him that her taste 
might be changing. Well, anyway, she was 
probably as fond of candy as ever, and he laid 
in a stock of the most wonderful sweets New 
York could provide. And then, of a sudden 
shamefaced impulse, born of the fact that the 
sun glared distressingly from the newly 
sprinkled pavement, he stopped his motor 
before a shop window that displayed parasols 
and bought a wonderful confection of satin and 
lace with a handle of carved ivory. 

He sat in the Pullman, eying the parasol box 
morosely and trying to think what Mildred 
would like to do in this vacation week’ of hers. 
They could get a motor, of course—Mildred 
had always had a car; and there was the 
river—and there might be ball games or tennis 
matches or something. Frank Carver began to 
get panicky as the train carried him West. 
Why had she happened to pick out Minne- 
apolis anyway? Wasit the nearest large city? 

He sent the porter for a railroad map; no, it 
wasn’t the nearest to the last address she had 
given—not by some inches on the map! What 
had possessed the child to pick out that place? 
He got the explanation on the second day. 








ILDRED came down to the dining room 

with her hat on and began to hurry her 
breakfast. ‘‘I’ll just run over to the mill, 
father, while you’re reading your paper,’’ she 
remarked casually. 

“What mill?” he inquired in surprise. 

“Why, the mill I worked in,” she answered. 

“All right, daughter. I’ll be ready in a few 
minutes.” 

‘*Oh, no, father’’—her consternation was evi- 
dent; and then more gently: ‘‘I wouldn’t feel 
comfortable to make you go way out there.”’ 

Frank Carver was somewhat disconcerted. 
In effect his daughter had told him that she 
didn’t want him along. ‘Very well,” he said 
quietly; ‘‘I’ll wait here till you come back”’; 
and, seeing Mildred rise: ‘‘ Waiter, call a taxi.” 

“Oh, father! A taxi! I’d feel so queer when 
we always walked.” 

“‘I’d rather you’d take one, my dear; then 
you’ll be back sooner.”’? He rose and escorted 
her through the lobby, put her into the cab as 
a daughter of the Carvers had always been 
installed in her chariot, and closed the door. 
‘‘Wait and bring the lady back, driver.” 

He felt the incongruousness of it—a sort cf 
double-edged incongruousness, so to speak. 
Here was the carefully guarded daughter of 
his house going alone and quite unprotected in 
a mere public conveyance to visit a manufac- 
turing plant; but here was also a recruit in the 
Government service wearing the uniform of 
the United States, being timorously conveyed 
in a privately hired taxicab to the place where 
she had been employed! Looking after her till 
the cab turned the corner, he was conscious of 
a distressing lack of codrdination in his think- 
ing parts. 

Back at his table he sat idly stirring his 
coffee, disconcerted and a little hurt. He had 
intended to give Mildred the parasol after 
breakfast; it was just the sort of day when he 
should think a girl would like one to carry, but 
of course it would have been out of place in a 
flour mill; when she got back 

It was almost noon before she came into 
their sitting room. 

“Did you have a good time?” There was a 
certain irony in Frank Carver’s question. 
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“Wonderful — Yes!” 
Stylish Colors Instantly 


A clever use of colors gives the well-dressed woman 
style. RIT will keep everything you wear looking like 
new—and guarantee you the constant satisfaction of 
a faultless appearance. 


Boiling I Colors 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED U.S.PAT.OFF. 








For Economy 
Now in Light and Dark Colors 


Your dark fall and winter day injure nor streak fabric. Requires 
clothes—your gay, bright evening _ no skill in laundering. 
gowns—can all be remodeled as to 
their color life—at minimum ex- 
pense—with no trouble. 


RIT will restore faded colors or cre- 
ate new ones. An exceptional vari- 
ety of beautiful, stylish shades will 
supply you with the correct colors 
for waists, gowns, lingerie, stock- 
ings, your husband’s shirts and sox, 
your portieres and window drapes. 


Wear becoming colors— make har- 
mony a keynote to your costume— 
save patriotically by making your 
clothes last longer—with RIT. 
Quick and easy. No boiling. No 
fuss.. Washes and dyes in one Dyes Silk—Cotton—Wool. Sold 


operation. Will not stain hands, by dealers everywhere. 
"| if your dealer can't supply you, send his name and address, enclosing 10c 
.. in stamps for a regular, full size RIT dye cake—any color—postpaid. 
_ Address Sunbeam Chemical Co., Inc., 2318 W. 12th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Made by SUNBEAM CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
Chicago, New York, Los Angeles, Toronto, Canada 


At Your Dealer’s 10c 


© S. C. Co,.1918 


Never s ay dye-say RIT” * 
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Deportment 


The Responsibility 
of Your Table 


HE slow or rapid progress of your child in school 
may be directly traceable to the kind of food you 
Active brains require ample 
nourishment—and nourishment depends more upon 
quality and variety than upon quantity. 


serve on your table. 


To be sure your children are receiving the proper food 
for both brain and body, rely upon 


Armours 
Package Foods 


Under the Oval Label—Armour’s mark of highest quality — 
you will find Meats, Fruits, Fish, Vegetables, Condiments, etc., 
And variety is so great that 
you may carry out the request of the Food Administration 
without hardship or embarrassment. 
All of them are time-conservers, 





in packages of various sizes. 


are real conservation foods. 
for we have carried preparation 


Your dealer can get any of these products for you upon 
He very probably has them in stock now. 


lervibedd Eggs 
feuded? Frankfurt 


request. 


Stockinet Star Ham 
Star Bacon 
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Leaf Lard Wettbesl Oleomargarine ments, Seasonings, Ex- 
Vegetole (Shortening) Grape Juice tec, Fs cont Deiat 


Cloverbloom Butter 


This Book Lightens Kitchen Labor 


— Get It Free 


‘*The Business of Being a Housewife’’ 


serve satisfying meals without waste of time; how to 
manage your household with the least effort. 
book will be sent to you free on request if you 
will mention your dealer’s name 
and state if he handles Armour’s 
1 mae Address Domestic Science 

rtment, Division 68, Armour 
or Company, Chicago. 
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Lamb Stew 
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But his daughter didn’t perceive it. ‘‘Oh, 
father, isn’t the way they make things perfectly 
wonderful! There were quite a lot of things I 
didn’t understand about the mill while I was 
in it—ways the machines worked, you know, 
and exactly what they did.” 

“*Didn’t you ever go through it all?” 

“Lots of times—only I didn’t understand it. 
Mr. Barton took me all over it again to-day 


and told me about everything, and I found I , 


understood much better.” 

‘Who is Mr. Barton?” 

“Why, he’s the foreman!”’ 

Frank felt the surprise in her tones. It was 
as though he had asked ‘‘ Who is Edison?”’ 

Mildred curled up in an overstuffed chair, 
tossed her hat on the table and began to talk 
about farm and mill machinery with an uncon- 
scious command of the specialized vocabulary 
which left her father gasping. 

She was just saying ‘‘The trouble with the 
older form of hopper appears to be the difficulty 
of readjusting it quickly. If you have to dis- 
connect it ”? when he happened to glance 
through the door of his bedroom and see the 
parasol box! It seemed an inappropriate 
moment for parasols, and they went to lunch. 





EXT morning she announced serenely: 
iN “I’m going to dinner with Mr. Barton to- 
morrow night. You won’t mind if I leave you, 
will you, father? You sce, I haven’t seen him 
for nearly four months.”’ 

Frank Carver was acutely conscious that 
girls of eighteen are not supposed to dine alone 
in restaurants with men; but, looking into the 
clear eyes of his khaki-clad girl, he realized 
that for a citi-#n serving her country, for a girl 
who had drivin a traction engine from the 
thirtieth to the forty-fifth parallel of latitude, 
chaperons and what they implied were forever 
obsolete. So Mildred dined with the foreman 
and afterward they went to a moving-picture 
show and, at ten o’clock, he escorted her back 
to the hotel and was met by Frank waiting, by 
seeming accident, in the lobby. 

‘Glad to make your acquaintance, Mr. 
Carver. I had the pleasure of being introduced 
to your wife last year,’”’ said John Barton with 
amiable condescension. ‘‘ Your daughter here 
tells me you’ve come clear from New York to 
pass the week with her; some trip!”’ 

“Yes,” said Frank Carver feebly. 

“You holding down a job that will wait till 
you get back?” 

“Yes,” repeated Frank, trying to adjust 
himself to the réle of somebody’s employee. 

““What’s your line?” 

The multitudinous magnate made a hasty 
survey of his crowding interests and hazarded: 
“Steel.” 

’“Didn’t know there were any steel mills in 
New York.” 

“Well, no. They aren’t exactly in the city.” 

“T suppose you can get me a chance to go 
through them when I come to New York?”’ 

‘I—yes, I think so. Are you coming soon?” 

“Well, not exac tly what you would call soon, 
I guess. Sometime along in the autumn, if 
there’s anybody there would care to see me.”’ 

Mildred, smiling quietly, didn’t seem to 
grasp the full significance of the talk; but the 
men, looking straight into each other’s eyes, 
understood perfectly. 

Frank didn’t sleep much that night. He was 
too busy thinking out this riew difficulty to 
notice how the hours slipped by. Here was 
probably the root of Mildred’s interest in 
machinery; such things weren’t natural to 
girls of her age. And then suddenly he saw her 
married to the foreman, the wife of a mechanic! 
He had many such in his employ. The man 
was paid probably about three thousand dol- 
lars a year, and he would keep on earning it, 
with good fortune and no accidents, till he 
was past fifty. Of course, there was the Gov- 
ernment pension—Frank Carver didn’t re- 
member just how much that was. It wasn’t the 
money, he told himself as he looked out into 
the gray dawn; there was money enough for 
his daughter, no matter whom she married. It 
was a question of the kind of life implied by 
it all. 

He had a vision of tiny front halls with oil- 
cloth in them, wives in gingham aprons, laden 
clotheslines in crowded back yards—this was 
the sort of thing John Barton would take for 
granted. 

And then he thought of the white parasol! 
How delightfully the lace fluttered around the 
edge, how the carved dragon on the handle 
turned and twisted! And yet, lovely as it was, 
it was as nothing to what his daughter could 
have if she chose; but he wondered if all the 
things the parasol represented would together 
prove a lure to this girl, who had always had 
so much that going without might seem an 
adventure. He couldn’t let her marry the 
foreman of a mill. It was out of the question. 
But in these three days he had discovered his 
daughter grown into an independent individ- 
ual. His final conclusion was that he had best 
talk it out with Mildred herself. 


E ROSE with the obligation to talk it out 

with her strong upon him. Everything in 
the day must be bent to that. He had set the 
package containing the parasol resolutely 
away in the wardrobe in his room. But break- 
fast didn’t seem a good time. Mildred was so 
blue-eyed, red-lipped and golden-haired! She 
was so altogether bewitching even to a father, 
that Frank Carver decided not to mention it 
till breakfast was over. 

And then they decided to go out to Lake 
Minnetonka, which neither of them had 
seen. And they motored out through the fresh 
heat of the early summer, and that was no 
time to talk it out. And when the chauffeur 
stopped, with the lake spread out before them— 
there, coming to the dock, was a boat with a 


high, double deck and a slightly inebriated 
carriage, and people were running down the 
pier to get aboard, and Mildred wanted to go, 
too; so they dashed after the crowd and found 
places on the after deck. And of course it 
wasn’t a good place to talk it out, with so many 
people about. 

Besides, a girl in uniform smiled at Mildred 
and asked what Service she was in. “I’min 
the telegraph,”’ she volunteered, ‘‘and maybe 
they’ll put me in the wireless division when I 
go back.” 


TS freemasonry of the Service kept them 
talking, and Frank found himself drawn in; 
and then other people, who were with the 
telegraph girl, came across to join them in the 
simplest, most friendly way, and they all talked 
together and told funny stories and tried to 
guess riddles, and at last began to sing popular 
songs; and Mildred brought out a box of her 
superlative sweets and they all exclaimed at it 
and called it “grand,” but quite evidently 
preferred peanut britile. And altogether they 
had a most innocent, middle-class time; and 
Frank Carver, joining in the singing and order- 
ing relays of pop and ginger ale for the com- 
pany, enjoyed himself hugely, but didn’t find 
it a good time to talk it out with Mildred. 

They landed up the lake in a grassy cove to 
wait till the boat came again to take them 
back. And here Mildred picked wild flowers 
and led him wandering up a shaded path into a 
meadow where two friendly rabbits loped off 
as they came. They were alone now, but 
Mildred was still gathering flowers and chat- 
tering of this and that, and it seemed a pity to 
break her fun by talking it out just then. The 
path led them deceitfully back to the boat 
landing, and then the boat whistle was heard 
around the point of the land, and Frank, hastily 
divesting himself of his wreath, followed his 
frivolous-minded, giggling daughter across the 
gangplank. And the crowd going back sang 
the same songs and ate peanuts and drank pop 
in the same hilarious light-heartedness, and 
Mildred and her father again became part of 
the fun. And they both went almost to sleep 
going home in the motor, and when they got 
back to the hotel they had just energy left to 
get to bed. And here was the whole day gone 
and the thing hadn’t been talked out yet! 

The next morning Frank Carver took 
himself firmly in hand. Here he had hardly 
mentioned Nick Van Arsdale, and he had 
promised Mary that he would keep him con- 
tinually in Mildred’s mind; he hadn’t pre- 
sented the paragol, which might be taken as a 
symbol of the life that marriage with Nick 
implied; he hadn’t stood between Mildred 
and her perfectly impossible admirer; he hadn’t 
even talked the matter over with his daughter. 
He told himself that he must do better than 
this. He privately arranged to take Mildred 
that night to St. Paul for a musical show. But 
just as he was ordering a motor, whith he took 
as much for granted as his shoes, Mildred 
interfered. 

“Oh, father, let’s take the trolley,” she 
pleaded. ‘‘We always take the trolley in the 
Service, and it’s such fun.” 

Her father didn’t think it fun; but this 
was Mildred’s vacation, not his. And when a 
violent thunderstorm put the electric-power 
system temporarily out of business on the way 
home and left them for an hour in the midst 
of sloshing rain and flashing light, he bore it 
very well, but he found it inconvenient to 
talk ‘‘it”” over. And when they got back to 
their hotel they found that John Barton had 
called and left his name—not his card—with 
the clerk. 


| ev pes CARVER suggested various forms 
of entertainment for the next evening, but 
Mildred hadn’t been able to decide which she 
preferred. They were still discussing it at their 
dinner when the boy from the lobby came to 
their table and announced: ‘“‘Mr. Barton 
calling.” 

That evening spent with John Barton in 
their hotel sitting room taught Frank Carver 
several things. He saw that not only was the 
man utterly ignorant of the social and finan- 
cial position of his daughter, but that he didn’t 
know the real Mildred at all. Her mind, her 
disposition, her experiences, her tastes were 
things with which he didn’t even concern 
himself. He loved in her the beautiful promise 
of the intelligent, housekeeping, child-raising 
wife which would fulfill his dream of life. ‘Frank 
Carver was learning that his daughter was 
an elaborately differentiated individual; John 
Barton saw Mildred only as his particular femi- 
nine complement. If Mildred could understand 
this, it might solve his problem. Decidedly he 
must talk it out with her. 

It was evident also that Mildred gave John 
Barton no more chance to find out what she 
thought and felt than if she had been in his 
congregation in church. 

The next day was their last in Minneapolis; 
and Frank felt that he had discharged his trust 
from Mary so ill that he had better go with 
Mildred to her first stopping place. When she 
was actually at the field work and out of John 
Barton’s sphere of influence, he might really 
get a chance to give her the advice she had a 
right to have. He couldn’t go back to New 
York with that sense of failure on him. 

Just as they were following the porter with 
their bags out of the door, the chambermaid, 
intent on collecting a tip, appeared in the 
offing. Frank put his hand into his pocket and 
then a slow flush rose to his face. He stepped 
quickly up to the girl and spoke very low: 
““There’s a package in the closet in my room— 
a parasol. It’s for you.” 


CONTINUED IN THE NOVEMBER 
HOME JOURNAL 
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(Hand-finished ) 


“Vérode” and “Harvard Mills’ 


UNDERWEAR 










O matter how intense the cold, you will be cozy and comfortable in‘‘Mérode’’ 
or “Harvard Mills’? Underwear. You will find no bulkiness and wrinkles in 
these dainty undergarments. [ach article is cut individually by hand and 
finished by hand; each seam is the patent Flatlock which means a sing/e thickness of 


material. 


There are various styles in ‘‘Mérode”’ and ‘‘Harvard Mills’ 


underwear. Some are 


made to cover the entire body while others are fashioned to wear with transparent 


sleeves and low-neck frocks. 


Whether in union suits, vests, drawers, tights— whether in cotton, merino or silk 
mixtures, and no matter what the price, ‘‘Mérode’’ and ‘‘ Harvard Mills’? underwear 


embodies perfect tailoring and perfect quality. 


The better shops everywhere sell ‘‘Mérode”’ or ‘‘ Harvard Mills’’ Underwear. Ask 
for it. You may choose it in any size, from children’s underwear to garments for 


the tall and stout woman. The prices range from 50c to $6.75. 


difficulty in procuring just what you want, write us. 


Should you have 











Prices in popular fall and winter fabrics of ‘ 


* Mérode”’ 


Mills’? Underwear are listed below: 


Mérode Harvard ’ 
Namter Waster Women’s 


COTTON 
520 820 Light weight, combed cotton, pure white, fine gauge 
521 821 Light weight, combed cotton, pure white, fine gauge ...... 
503 803 Medium weight, combed cotton, pure white, fine basket stitch 
506 806 Medium weight, combed cotton, pure white, fine basket stitch 


524 824 Superweight (between light and medium), combed cotton, pure white, { fine gauge 


525 825 Medium weight, combed cotton, pure white, fine gauge 

500 800 Fall weight, combed cotton, fleeced, pure white, fine gauge 
509 809 Medium weight, combed cotton, pure white, fine gauge 

529 829 Winter weight, combed cotton, fleeced, pure white, fine gauge 


MERINO—(COTTON AND WOOL) 
562 862 Light weight merino, white, fine basket stitch 
680 980 Light weight merino, white, fine gauge 
681 981 Medium weight merino, white, fine gauge 
682 982 Medium weight merino, white, fine gauge . . 
531 831 Heavy weight merino, white, fine gauge 
698 998 Winter weight merino, white, fine gauge. . . 
699 999 Winter weight merino, white, finegauge............ 
688 988 Winter weight merino, white, fine gauge. . . 


MERCERIZED AND SILK MIXTURES 


615 915 Medium weight merino, mercerized silkateen stripe, white, fine basket stitch 


(Low neck, sleeveless, knee and ankle lengths only.) . ... . 
616 916 Superweight combed cotton, silk stripe, white, fine gauge ‘ 
637 937 Light weight merino, mercerized silkateen stripe, white, fine gauge 


618 918 Medium weight merino, mercerized silkateen stripe, white, fine basket stitch . 
686 986 Medium weight merino, mercerized silkateen stripe, white, fine gauge . 
691 991 Winter weight merino, mercerized silkateen stripe, white, fine gauge. 


534 834 Medium weight silk and merino, white, fine gauge. 


617 917 Superweight (between light and ’medium), silk and merino, ' white, fine gauge oa 


690 990 Winter weight silk and merino, white, fine gauge... 


Children’s and Misses’ 
Méroge Harvard (Prices vary according to size) 


2601 2901 Medium weight, combed cotton, pure white, fine gauge .... . 
2600 2900 Winter weight, combed cotton, pure white, fine gauge . . 

2699 2999 Medium weight merino, white, fine gauge Rare 
2603 2903 Winter weight merino, white, fine gauge . . 


2694 2994 Winter weight merino, mercerized silkateen stripe, ‘white, fine. gauge 


BOYS’ UNION SUITS 


2604 2904 Winter weight, combed cotton, fleeced, white, fine gauge 
2610 2910 Medium weight merino, white, fine gauge oe 
2605 2905 Winter weight merino, white, fine gauge . . . 

2606 2906 Winter weight merino, natural, fine gauge . . 


2611 2911 Winter weight merino, mercerized silkateen stripe, ‘white, fine gauge . 


“Mérode” and “Harvard Mills” Underwear is also made for 


Infants’ wear. 


Bands and Shirts in: COTTON, MERINO, WOOL AND SILK-and-WOOL. 


ce 
and ** Harvard 
Vests, Drawers Union Suits 
and Tights 
Sizes Sizes 
32, 34 40 32, 34 40 
36, 38 42, 44 36, 38 42, 44 
? $1.00 $1.25 
> 85 $$ 9S Ls 1.50. 
iu ibs T.350 * 1575 
30 1.00 50 LS 
1.00 L225 Lis 229 
LOO BZ. aS 3-2 
EOO E25 Les — 2328 
+2: ee 2.00 2.25 
M25) 150-225, 27S 
$1.75 $2.25 $3.00 $3.50 
L/5 Lites 3.00 3.50 
L.75 pap. 3.00 3.50 
1.75 ply S 3.00 3.50 
200° 2:50 -3:50° 4.00 
2.00 2.50 3.50 4.00 
Zits. Sies Gis “5:50 
325 Ss SHS “675 
$2.50 $2.75 
p ey as 
= Sno: / 35 
$2. 00 $2.50 3.50 4.00 
2.00 2.50. 3.50 4.00 
2.00 2.50 3.50 4.00 
— 4.75 5.50 
2. 75 3.25 4.75 5.50 
215.325 4:75 5.50 
Vests and Union Suits 
Drawers 


Ages2to17yrs. Ages 3 to 17 yrs. 
50c to 95c 95c to $1.75 
50c to 95c $1.10 to 1.90 
70c to $1.55 1.25 to 3.00 
73¢ to. 1.65. 1.50 to 3:25 
85c to 1.75 1.75 to 3.50 


$1.15 to $1.85 
oe te ckee Se ter QI 
YS We ae 1.75 to. 3.00 
re ee 1.75 to 3.00 
: 1.75 to 3.00 

















We do not sell direct to you. Any dealer whodoes tothe variable market and industrial conditions. Prices 
not carry all these fabrics and styles will gladly order here quoted apply only in the Eastern States, the South 


from us any quality, style or size you desire. 


and the Mississippi Valley. 


In Rocky Mountain and 


When ordering from your dealer be careful to state Pacific Coast States add ten to fifty cents a garment, 
size and model wanted, giving bust measure, weight according to quality. 


and height if in doubt, and thus avoid delay in filling 
your order. “*Mérode’’ 


We are the sole Owners and Manufacturers of 


and ‘‘Harvard Mills’? underwear. These 


These prices are subject to change at any time owing __ two brands are identical in every detail but the name. 


WINSHIP, BOTT & CO. 


(Harvard Knitting Mil/) 


New York Office: 1107 Broadway 


Mills: 


Wakefield, Massachusetts 
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' inting 1 m akes the whole 
iy Pedically every surface in the hor 


and made more beautiful by repaintin 


Repaint the walls and woodwork in modern, Flat Wall Paint No. 476, Royal Tan; wo 
attractive color schemes. Refinish the old furni- in Certain-teed Interior Enamel! No. 13, Ivory. 
ture and change the colors of odd pieces to The wall of the near room is painted with 
harmonize with other furnishings. Certain-teed Flat Wall Paint No. 482, Seafoam 

Here are several suggestions: Green; woodwork in Certain-teed No. 25, Snow 
The wall of the far room is in Certain-teed White Enamel. 


Whatever you want to paint—furniture or floors, walls or woodwork, 
porch or building—there is a Certain-teed product that is specially made 


for your purpose. And you can get just the color you want and just _ 


the size can you nee 


Because of its high ssdiality, Certain-teed gives a more bietital finish 
and coloring than ordinary paint. Certain-teed is also more economical 
because it covers a greater area per gallon, and wears longer. This 
is due to the use of: the best paint materials, ground exceedingly fine, 
and thoroughly mixed by modern machinery. 


be 


Se “fer, Whatever painting you do, get Certain-teed for the Se 
——- i : You can then be certain of quality and guaranéeed satis- 
faction. Ask for Certain-teed wherever paints are sold. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 


Offices and Warehouses in the Principal Cities of America 
Manufacturers of 


Certain-teed Paints—Varnishes—Roofing 


+ Mie 
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Merely Actresses 
But Just See What They are Doing for the War 
By Louise Closser Hale 





E PLAYERS, menand women 
of the theater, had already 
earned and given over 50 mil- 
lions of dollars to various 
war-relief funds when in 
April, 1917, the moment that 
Uncle Sam took a hand in 
the war, we women folk of the 
theater decided to organize as 
a distinct unit of the theater. 

So seven of us met together at Rachel 
Crothers’ house, in New York, and we organ- 
ized, calling ourselves The Stage Women’s War 
Relief. Now, we really had no notion further 
than to secure a table apart at one of the Red 
Cross Chapter rooms and go to work. That was 
our thought and plan. Someone may perhaps 
say: “Why a table apart?” Well, the answer 
is simple enough: We are a people apart. In 
the present day of the merging of arts and trades, 
this is difficult to grasp, perhaps, unless one 
realizes that from the centuries of oppression 
when the actor was but a vagabond we have 
grown instinctively to cluster together. 

We knew, too, that in the establishing of a 
table all our own we were not lessening the 
forces of other tables. Some of our women 
of the theater were already working for the war, 
but, from that same feeling of aloofness, we 
knew that there were hundreds of deft hands 
that were not at work because they would not 
“mix.”? It was Dorothy Donnelly who advised 
us to start out on our own hook; to have our 
own workroom, no matter how 
small. ‘‘We are happiest and 











their living from the theater. But this is only 
one-great loft. Now, a year after we started, 
we have two more. 

In Astor Court rooms have been apportioned 
by Mr. Vincént Astor for the old-clothes depart- 
ment, where old clothes are cleaned and mended 
and sent to France. 


Entertaining the Boys in Service 


‘ARTHER down town, in Twenty-third 

Street, is a room equipped with electrical 
sewing machines, the gift of Mr. Joseph Frankel, 
where wind-proof jackets are made from kid 
gloves, odds and ends of leather, and suéde sofa 
cushions whose poker-work decoration we once 
had to suffer through. But now I never see an 
Indian head or a Gibson girl making a neat 
back for one of these vests without a feeling of 
thankfulness for the craze a decade ago. Yet, 
while we are knitters and sewers and cutters 
for the war, after all is said and done we are 
stagers. 

And so, since it was found that the morale 
of our boys in service is of a higher percent- 
age if their evenings are spent within their 
camps, held by decent entertainment, we began 
codperating with the Y. M. C. A., the Knights 
of Columbus, the Y. M. H. A. and the Govern- 
ment officials for Training Camp Activities. 
There is small use sending out poor amateur 
talent to the men in the service, or worn-out 
films. They may‘not care for a “high-brow” 


afternoon and stay until ten in the evening. 
It is humble service in every sense of the word, 
for it is no easy matter to look after six hundred 
men in the making of sandwiches. And ifa cast 
for a play were made up of the actresses in the 
kitchens doing the menial work to save expense. 
the stars of the greatest “‘casts” ever cast would 
be out-twinkled. For just see whom we have 
to draw upon: 

Rachel Crothers, Elizabeth Tyree Metcalf, 
Dorothy Donnelly, Minnie Dupree, May Buck- 
ley, Jessie Bonstelle, Bijou Fernandez, Gladys 
Hanson, Florence Nash, Hilda Spong, Frances 
Starr, Margaret Anglin, Julia Arthur, Ethel 
Barrymore, Amelia Bingham, Geraldine Farrar, 
Julie Opp Faversham, Minnie Maddern Fiske, 
Eleanor Gates, Grace George, Julia Marlowe, 
Margaret Mayo, Laurette Taylor, Mrs. Otis 
Skinner, Mrs. William Farnum, Chrystal 
Herne, Florence Gerrish, Lillian Albertson, 
Mary Boland, Margaret Dale, Georgia Caine 
Hudson, Hope Latham Kemper, Carol Mc- 
Comas, Helen Tyler, Daisy Humphreys, and 
scores of others who will forgive me, I know, 
for omitting their names. 


A “Service House” Next 


ROMPTLY at ten o’clock the piano and 

banjo bang out invitations to leave, insinuat- 
ing a departure in old-fashioned tunes, from 
“Little Black Things, Good Night’ to the col- 
lege song with the equally ill-fitting words, 
“Good Night, Ladies.”’ And it is 
here that our heartstrings twang 





easiest by ourselves,” I remem- 
ber her saying. 


The First Steps 


E FINALLY so decided. 

The first steps, therefore, 
were to get some money and 
then a workroom. We held a 
public meeting at the Hudson 
Theater and stated our purpose 
and our needs. I remember help- 
ing Louise Drew, John Drew’s 
daughter, to carry home the sack 
of coin which had been collected 
to start us on our way. Louise 





WONDER, after all, whether we women 

of the stage are a people apart! Perhaps 
we are not so alien after all to you who see 
usacross the footlights. War has been found 
to be the great leveler. The brotherhood of 
man for which the idealists strove with the 
olive branch as a wand has become a pos’ 
sibility under the domination of guns. 


with the banjo, for many of the 
young men go forth to seek a rest- 
ing place. ‘‘Me for the park,” 
some of the youngsters cheerily 
announce, while others ask for 
advice, shyly wondering if an 
armory could take them in. 
Indeed it is hard to see why the 
armories, now all empty, cannot 
afford cots at a modest price for 
our overnight visitors. But they 
do not, and it is out of a real 
necessity that we are now about 
to venture forth on our next 
effort—a Service House for boys 
in service. We have taken a 








was to be our treasurer. She had 
bought a little copy book and 
defined columns with a lead pencil in prepara- 
tion for the “big business”’ which lay ahead of 
her. I recall our counting and recounting the 
money, each time arriving at sums “in the 
neighborhood”? of five hundred dollars. 

“But I can’t put down $500 or neighbor- 
hood,” she wailed. And at that a real live ac- 
countant walked into the room just as a heroine 
walks into the scene at the psychological 
moment. She had been sent over by Alice 
Kauser and Mary Kirkpatrick, the two play 
agents who had done all the office work which 
had brought together those women of the 
theater that afternoon. They alone among our 
excited, resolute band recognized that a society 
without a skilled bookkeeper was as a house 
builded on the sand. So Mrs. Faller, wife of a 
Russian playwright, became our accountant 
and ¢emains with us. And theater stars of the 
first magnitude watch her with respect and awe 
as she makes lightning calculations on the back 
of an envelope. 


Over 1000 Actresses Enrolled 


T WAS Elizabeth Tyree Metcalf who secured 
for us the next need: a loft at 366 Fifth Ave- 

nue, the fine gift of the owner, Mr. Arthur 
Merrall, for the duration of the war. The space 
was vast, and we wondered what in the world 
we were going to do with all that room. Ina 
short time over a thousand women of the stage 
enrolled for work! 

There, in this great loft overlooking Fifth 
Avenue and Thirty-fifth Street, on the side 
nearest the long stretch of windows which give 
upon the avenue, you will see every day now 
women in white working on surgical dressings. 
Their headdresses show the crusader’s shield, 
etched in blue, with the cross of those early 
adventurers also on its surface. S.W.W.R. fills 
the space between. 

The northeast corner of the room is squared off 
by a rail, and here hundreds of dozens of chil- 
dren’s frocks are cut from an equal number of 
men’s fine shirts frayed at the cuffs and worn at 
the collar, but, with a Hooverizing of shirt tail, 
quite ample for a little child’s dress. 

Near the entrance a young actress of fifteen 
presides over a switchboard. The phones con- 
nect with what is known as the Training Camp 
Department; the table beyond accommodates 
the Publicity Bureau, with Daisy Humphreys 
to think up things. In a partitioned cubicle sits 
the woman manager of Entertainments for Men 
in the Service. 

A niche by the north window affords our 
accountant a slight privacy, and in another 
cubicle Rachel Crothers, the president, or what- 
ever officer may be presiding, holds all the deli- 
cate threads of the organization with what skill 
her mentality and her emotion may bring to 
this work, so strangely at variance with her old 
pursuits. 

This scene depicts the main New York work- 
room of the Stage Women’s War Relief, whose 
members, from the highest official to the most 
inexperienced laborer at the white tables, derive 


entertainment, but they do know and appre- 
ciate the best of its kind. They are accustomed 
to it. 

This was our work. So we began. Modestly, 
at first, with Amelia Bingham as chairman. 
Now the corner of our workroom is nothing 
less than a booking office where a perfect line 
of uniformed men take their turn applying for 
an evening’s bill for different camps. One of 
our greatest efforts has been to reach the 
Southern camps, where men are stationed as 
border guards without much chance at the 
grand adventure on the other side. 

The farthermost camps we havé not been 
able to reach, but, deeply moved by a pitiful 
appeal from Santiago, where the men had not 
the slightest form of entertainment, and only 
a choice between stagnation and the vicious life 
of the water front on their free nights, we are 
now trying to help them to help themselves. 
We are collecting little plays, suitable to camp 
life, that they may form their own dramatic 
clubs. 

Some of the best-known writers of skits are 
helping us, and an entire library of printed 
plays has been placed at our disposal. We are 
now collecting costumes for them also. And 
this new effort, with that of sending out sheet 
music, which is in full swing, we trust will 
serve to palliate the fate of the “‘boy who must 
stay behind.” 


Real Help for the Needy 


HEN we began on one of our most ambitious 

activities. 
cantonment hangs a poster offering help of any 
kind to men in camp who earned their living 
through the theater whether before the curtain 
or behind it. ‘Write to us and we will write to 
you,” runs our slogan. And the result of this is 
our Training Camps Department, which inves- 
tigates all cases for assistance. Checks are sent 
to needy families by Mrs. Shelley Hull, the 
treasurer. ; 

We have hanging on the wall hundreds of 
snapshots of our boys whom we have helped 
and who often ask only for a cheery letter, a 
book, or some small personal need. And close 
under this smiling bower of faces, the wife of 
one of our dramatic critics, Mrs. Louis De Foe, 
gayly clicks out messages on her typewriter in 
answer to these requests. That there may be no 
overlapping in our work, our checks, outside of 
New York, are sent through the Red Cross 
Home Service, which, from our small begin- 
nings, has been our Great Mother. 

Then we launched forth on two departments 
which concern themselves with keeping the men 
on Sunday “‘liberty”’ off the streets. One under 
the chairmanship of Grace George is a per- 
formance in each theater in turn of its current 
attraction. It is the gift of the management, 
the players, the musicians and the stage crew 
to men in uniform. 

The second activity is the Canteen, with 
Chrystal Herne as chairman, where men may 
come each Sunday at three o’clock in the 


Now, in the mess halls of every . 


house on Lexington Avenue and 
Thirty-fifth Street, are now 
equipping it, and soon it will be ready for men 
who know of no place in New York within 
their means to stay overnight. 

Remember now, please, that all this repre- 
sents the work of only one branch of the Stage 
Women’s War Relief. There are, really, seven 
branches throughout the country, which Mrs. 
Otis Skinner has been largely instrumental in 
nurturing into life. They are in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Self-Sacrifice Has Done it All 


pet” nice program of work, don’t you 
think? And remember it is all by a group 
of women who give freely of themselves, who 
have never made a public appeal for funds, and 
who, while they can amass talent for a benefit, 
are miserable ticket sellers. 

And our output has been large despite the 
fact that our funds have been so meager. Were 
we not operating at eight cents on the dollar, 
we.could not possibly give as freely as we have. 
Even so our workroom, under the direction of 
Minnie Dupree, has sent out 482,678 articles, 
exclusive of the branches. And nine thousand 
dollars was recently expended on milk for France 
and Serbia. 

Not long ago we sent fourteen thousand 
pounds of jam to the French hospitals, and the 
whole lot cost only $73, the collection being 
made and shipped by actresses of the Twelfth 
Night Club. 

It cost us nothing to handle our part in the 
last Liberty Loan drive, except that Katherine 
Emmett, as chairman, was a very exhausted 
patriot. Yet she and her cohorts sold at the 
outdoor booth of the Public Library over two 
million dollars’ worth of bonds. Think of that! 


And Then a Convalescent’s Home 


ND now we are daring one more task: the 
equipping and financing of. a Convales- 
cent’s Home to be controlled by the Govern- 
ment and without looking for any glory to come 
to us beyond the blessed serenity which comes 
in these days from endless giving. 

I wonder, after all, whether we women of the 
stage are a people apart! Perhaps we are not so 
alien after all to you who see us across the foot- 
lights. War has been found to be the great 
leveler. The brotherhood of man for which the 
idealists strove with the olive branch as a wand 
has become a possibility under the domination 
of guns. 

No doubt the world would wag on if the 
theater and its workers continued to cluster 
together. It is of no moment in the scheme of 
life, perhaps. Yet how astonishing it would be 
if we of the stage and you of the audience, 
knitted together by the click of friendly needles, 
held in the common mesh of a billion yards of 
merciful gauze, were to find—when the curtain 
is rung down on this stupendous tragedy and 
calm retrospection comes into its own—that 
we were all on the same side of the footlights! 
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No. 1036. French Ivory Manicure Set of 
12 pieces in pink-satin-lined, genuine leather 
case. An exceptional value. Price $6.00. 


A “First Aid” 
For Christmas Shoppers! 


Selecting just the right gift requires 
TIME—as well as THOUGHT. 


Thousands of shoppers all over the land 
know that it saves time, avoids wearisome 
searching and is much easier to shop the 
““BAIRD-NORTH WAY.” 


Our great, big, fascinating Catalog contains 
164 pages of the kind of gifts that are a joy 
to give and a delight to receive. It’s truly 
a “‘first aid” to shoppers—just like bring- 
ing an enormous store into your home! 


Direct from Workshop— 
You Save One- 
Third 


cy Gentlemen: 
een Please send me 
Co FREE, without obliga- 

pot tion, your 164 page catalog 
gad” of Jewelry, Novelties and Gifts. 


Name. 








Address__ 

















Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 
A few applications of Freezone 


loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 














/ 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly theentirecorn or callusloosens and 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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FLAT Cuitein Rods | 


are VITAL to effective 


up-to-date window draping 


The FLAT SHAPE of Kirsch Rods 
means SAGLESS STRENGTH—the 
headings stand gracefully erect from 
the very shape of the rod. The hem 





is neat and smooth, instead of the 
old puckery ridge. 


Flat 


Curtain Rods 


No sag—No rust—No tarnish 


Kirsch Flat Rods are a decided ECONOMY because 
SO DURABLE, They don’t dent or twist—stay like 
new for years—never need replacing. Don’t rust in 


any climate—even in salt air. 


They permit many 


changes in the draping design, without changing rods. 
Made in white, velvet brass, and oxidized copper. 
Kirsch Flat Rods FIT ANY WINDOW or series 


of windows— make it easy to 
secure any desired effect. 
The most satisfactory rod 
for French doors or casement 
windows. Easy to put up, easy 
‘to take down. No gaudy 
knobs to catch dirt or to 
get lost. No fussy brackets. 
Instead the rod curves grace- 


Kirsch - Kraft 
Novelty Curtains 


are ready to hang cur- 
tains of better quality 
—sold in packages con- 
eae one pair—cut 
by the thread and 
painstakingly made in 
every way. 


fully to small, neat brackets, invisible in use, 
leaving plenty of room for the shade. 


Plan Draperies 


With This Book 


Ask Your Dealer 


to show you Kirsch Flat Rods. They 


It pictures pretty, up- are sold in different sizes, exten- 


to-date windows for sion style, 


to fit practically any 


every room. Tells just window. Printed instructions on 
what materials and package. Also supplied by your 
rods are used—sug- dealer’s interior decorating 


gests color scheme for department, 


lengths cut to 


the whole room. Write fit your windows. Better 
for your copy NOW, than solid brass round 
mentioning dealer’s name. rods—cost less. 


Kirsch Manufacturing Company 
12 Prospect Ave. Sturgis, Mich., U.S. A. 


HisehFLM 


CURTAIN RODS 


Cut-to-fit or extension 
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Buy the 
Genuine 
Rubens 





Oo OF 
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and 
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soft 
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Costs no more 
than the 
Imitation 





Price List sent upon request 


Manufactured only by 


RUBENS ®& MARBLE, Inc. 
20 N. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 





Be Sure 
Ns 43° 
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Infant Shirt 














_ WHAT 
HAS HAPPENED 
Refresh Your Memory of 


the Serials in This 
Month’s Home Journal 


You Never Saw Such a Girl 


Ay Goths MACKENZIE, familiarly known 


as “‘ Marty,” was reared on a New Eng- 
land farm, where her mother, in answer to an 
advertisement, went to keep house for Uncle 
Ebau Babson. When Marty was about twenty 
years of age her mother passed away. Uncle 
Ebau soon followed, leaving the farm to 
Marty, who knew nothing of her ancestors. 

Among the possessions of the farm was a 
motor delivery wagon called the “ Ark,” and 
Marty conceived the idea of setting out in the 
Ark upon a voyage of adventure, taking with 
her Miss Perkins, her governess. Marty and 
Miss Perkins visited the attic of the old farm- 
house, and in theatticthey cameacross aleather 
trunk. Init there were five of Marty’s mother’s 
dresses; with messages to Marty pinned to 
them, her mother’s marriage certificate and, in 
her mother’s handwriting, the beginning of a 
letter to Mrs. Conant Burgess, Newport, 
Rhode Island. They assume that Mrs. Burgess 
is Marty’s grandmother, and they decide to go 
to Newport in the Ark. 

They set forth and had reached Fall River, 
two hundred miles from home, when the Ark 
came to grief through a collision, and when re- 
pairs were paid for they were penniless. Never- 
theless, they kept on to Newport, arriving 
there at night in a thunderstorm. They found 
the Burgess house, but nobody was at home 
apparently. Marty entered the house through 
a pair of French windows and then let in Miss 
Perkins and Shep, their dog. They made 
themselves at home, got up a supper and were 
about to eat when a door opened and a man 
entered the room. The continuation of the 
story will be found on page 23 this month. 


Mildred Carver, U.S. A. 


ILDRED CARVER and Nicholas van 

Arsdale, eighteen, members of old, con- 
servative, aristocratic Washington Square 
families in New York, who never had to lift a 
finger to help themselves decided to marry— 
which was just what everybody expected them 
to do sometime. But along came the summons 
to each, from the “Department of Universal 
Service, Washington, D. C.,” to prepare to 
serve the Government for a year, a require- 
ment imposed upon rich and poor alike upon 
reaching their eighteenth year. Mildred de- 
cides to register for agricultural service, and 
“Nick” for road making. Meanwhile their 
plan to marry is to be postponed for a year. 

Mildred’s first entrance into her new world 
was the journey West, on her way to work ina 
Government flour mill just outside of Minne- 
apolis, as a member of the Forty-Second Unit 
of the Eleventh Corps of the National Agri- 
cultural Service. At the end of the first day 
in the mill Mildred began to look upon John 
Barton, the foreman, as a wonderful person, 
and herself as part of a very big thing. 

The Forty-Second Unit had a week’s holiday 
at Christmas, and Mildred went home. Mrs. 
Carver arranged a dinner dance in Mildred’s 
honor, to show her the contrast between her 
social station and life in the Service. 

The next morning Mildred went back to 
Minneapolis, and before the winter was over 
the Forty-Second Unit was sent to an Agricul- 
tural Training Camp on the edge of Oklahoma. 
Here Mildred learned how to run a tractor. 
This month the story is continued on page 21. 


Miss Maitland, Private Secretary 


RASSLANDS, the home of the Janneys, 

was considerably upset because Mrs. Jan- 
ney’s daughter, Suzanne, was separating from 
her husband, Chapman Price. The Prices had 
a daughter, Bébita, who lived at Grasslands 
with them. Also at Grasslands was Esther 
Maitland, private secretary to Mrs. Janney. 
Between Miss Maitland and Price there seemed 
to be an understanding. As Chapman was 
leaving the Janney home, Bébita ran to him 
and asked him to buy her an electric torch. 
He sent her one from town. 

Suzanne, it seems, was pressed for money, 
and a few days after her husband left she re- 
ceived an anonymous letter threatening expo- 
sure in the local newspaper if she did not pay 
some of her bills. Frightened, she decided to 
ask her mother for money, but her mother 
refused. That night the Janney family were 
going out to dinner and Mrs. Janney went to 
an old-fashioned wall safe and took out her 
opal necklace. Esther Maitland went to the 
dinner with the others; and Dick Ferguson, a 
neighbor, was there also. 

Coming home, Ferguson and Miss Maitland 
decided to walk by a wood path. On the way 
Esther picked up a cigar band and put it on 
her engagement finger. Then Ferguson took 
the band and put it in his pocket. That night 
Mr. Janney, who was restless, heard a door 
creak at one o’clock in the morning. He got out 
of bed, looked out in the hall and saw his step- 
daughter, Suzanne, moving stealthily along, in 
one hand Bébita’s electric torch. The next day 
Mrs. Janney went to the wall safe to put away 
her opals and some papers and discovered that 
her emeralds were missing. The continuation 
of the story will be found on page 13. 











$100 Liberty Bond 


and 6 other prizes 
Everybody Can Compete 
\WVIN a Liberty Bond or a 


KUNAL: 


War Savings Stamp free 
by writing a letter naming the 
uses of Out-O-Syte Press Stud 
Tape on suits, frocks, gowns, 
waists, skirts, lingerie, chil- 
dren’s wear and on upholstery. 


Take each garment in turn and de- 
scribe the various places Out-O-Syte 
Tape should be used, such as fasten- 
ing for collar, shoulder, sleeves, waist, 
skirt, etc., also on slip covers, etc. 


For the letter giving the best list of 
uses we will award a $100 Liberty 
Bond—second best a $50 Liberty Bond 
and a $5 War Savings Stamp each to 
the five next best lists. Contest closes 
November Ist. 


Out-O-Syte is a ribbon-like unshrink- 
able tape studded with rustproof in- 
visible fasteners. It keeps all openings 
closed securely, is easily sewn on and 
gives smooth unbroken lines as well as 
protecting the fabric from tug and tear. 


Sold in good stores everywhere. Free 
sample upon request or one yard 25c. 
Mention black or white tape. 


C. HOFFBAUER & COMPANY 
Manufacturers 


258 Fifth Ave. New York 
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No seams in the 


“Nurses DeLyte’’ 
to bur: the feet. 
Periect comfort 
with neat style. 









for Tender Feet | 
~No Seams 


Most foot troubles come from poor fitting. 
For 39 years Dalsimer Shoes have been recog- 
*) nized for their Comfortable Fit. Unexcelled 
| Quality and Good Style. The wide range of 
styles and sizes, running from 1% toil and AA 
to F, enables us to fit you perfectly. 


DALSIMER SHOES 


Comfort with Style 





Dalsimer’s famous “Nurses DeLyte” Shoe, 
illustrated above, is specially designed for 
women with tender feet. Made of fine black, 
piabte Duree Kid, with no seams to hurt the 
eet; flexible soles, rubber heels. Lace or but- 
ton, high or low. Sizes 1% to 11, widths AA to 
F. Price $4.50 Postage prepaid. Sizes 10 


and 11, $1 extra. 
j Care of 


F REE! e the Feet’ 


By Leon S. Dalsimer, bg 


Order the “ Nurses DeLyte” 
Shoe now, on the Dalsimer 
guarantee of Satisfaction or 
Money Back. Or write for 
“Care of the Feet” and 
illustrated catalog — free. 
Address 


S. DALSIMER & SONS 
1201 Market St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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3 The Ladies’ Home Journal for October, 1918 


Grace S. Richmond's Six Greatest Books 
Given to Home Journal Readers 


Tue Lapizs’ Home Journat has arranged to 


as ‘‘the novelist of the home.’ 


? 


Her novels of 





give its readers a complete set of six volumes 
of Mrs. Grace S. Richmond’s most widely pop- 
ular stories. Homer Journat readers every- 
where already know and love Mrs. Richmond 


American home life are written with an insight, 
sympathy and tenderness equaled by no other 
author. The six here offered you are her best. 
You will want each of them. 





Under the Country Sky, a story of Love 
and of Work and of Play beyond the City. 


The Indifference of Juliet, a charming por- 
trayal of the uplifting power of a woman’s 
love, and faith in her husband. 


The Twenty-fourth of June, a clean, merry, 
wholesome tale of an American home. 


Red Pepper Burns, an absorbing story of 
a “peppery” young doctor with a love of hu- 
manity in general and children in particular. 


Mrs. Red Pepper, a simple, delightful story 
ofa young wife’s devotion and supreme sacrifice. 


Red Pepper’s Patients, an exhilarating 
story of an American girl, an interesting ex- 
periment and some fascinating adventures. 


You Can Have These Books for Your Own Library or Use Them as 
Delightful Presents to Your Friends 


books, you can still accept our offer, 

as a set makes a splendid birthday 
gift. All that is necessary to secure for 
you the complete set is to spend a few 
of your spare minutes introducing THE 
LapiEs’ Home JournaAL to your neigh- 
bors and friends. Most of them already 
know it and like it. At your suggestion 
they will gladly subscribe. 

On receipt of FIVE yearly subscrip- 
tions the full set of SIX volumes will be 
sent, shipping expenses prepaid. 

On receipt of ONE yearly subscrip- 
tion the one volume of your choice will 


[: YOU already own Mrs. Richmond’s 


be sent; one additional volume to be 
sent as each additional subscription is 
received. 


This is Important: 


The subscriptions must be mew sub- 
scriptions for some address other than 
your own; and for each order you must 
collect and send us the full yearly sub- 
scription price, $1.75 (in Canada, $2.00; 
foreign, $3.00). 

In sending us the orders, be sure to 
furnish (1) the names and addresses to 
which the copies of THE Home JourNAL 
are to be mailed, (2) the name and 


address to which the books are to be 
mailed, and (3) be sure to inclose your 
remittance for the right amount. Send 
to the address below. 


Now is the Time 


This offer is so unusual and attractive 
that you cannot afford to miss it. Re- 
member: Six volumes for five new sub- 
scriptions; or any one volume for one 
new subscription. 

Now is the time when everybody is 
subscribing, so start to-day! 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 











WHEN we made this offer in our De- 
cember 1917 number we anticipated 
that there was a good healthy demand 
for Mrs. Richmond’s stories in perma- 
nent form among JOURNAL readers, but 
we were not prepared for the avalanche 
of orders that reached us. First one 


edition and then another was swept 
out of our hands so quickly that we 
had to apologize to many hundreds for 
the slight delay in filling their orders. 
Now we have arranged for an ample 
supply and can ship the books the day 
the order is received. 
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The Gown She Likes Best 


is the gown of soft, lustrous SKINNER’S SILK. 
Her mother and her grandmother always used 


Skinner's 
Silks, Satins, Taffetas 


(36 inches wide) 





because of their wonderful wearing quality. 
Today when so many goods are cheapened in 
quality it is more important than ever to buy 
SKINNER’S — the standard for 70 years. 


‘‘Took for the Name in the 
Selvage’’ 


None genuine without it 


William Skinner & Sons, New York City 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago 


Mills—— 


we. Holyoke, Mass. 
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‘Paraknit’ 


Elastic Bras siere 


YN ADE of ‘“* Paraknit,” a 
new kind of light weight, 
open work, elastic material, in- 


ventedbyus; very,veryfiexible, 
eee stylish, and health- 


Reinforced diaphragm strip 
at lower edge supports and re- 
ducesdiaphragm without pres- 
sure, and is advantageous. 
$2and $2.50atdealers,orwrite | 
for illustrated booklet. 


IRECT 
From Factory to Home 

See how a Piedmont Red Cedar Chest 
protects Woolens, Furs, Plumes from moths, 
— - ry ao beapitul designs to select ‘ + 
rom. Use ays FREE. iedmont will pay for itse’ 
in what it saves. Lasts a lifetime. Ideal gift for weddin TREO COMPANY, INC. 
or birthda Our big illustrated catalog prepaid FREE ; fai ‘ 160-H Fifth Avenue, NewYork 
to you. rite for it today ‘SS = —w 


P Red Cedar Chest o. Dept. 64, Statesville, N. C. 5 of Treo Elastic Girdle 


Jack “Jar Togs 
“Real thrift garments because of their : 
Jac Jar ogre sopmenobce 
ete t girls and misses love towear them, 


.dressés, smocks, blo 
skirts —rub ¢ em, tub em, s scrub § 


Seat upenithtig’§( oe Fie 
_ Write Dep t. BT, nie JarStyle- 


_ Pook ns pale name~. . 







































All America is Singing With 
Uncle Sam as Song Leader 


SHORT time ago a stranger, 
loitering on the residence streets 
of a large Eastern city at a cer- 
tain hour, would doubtless have 
been a little bewildered by 


from every house within hear- 

: “Jing distance. For, with the 
photographs of the men in the service looking 
at them from their places of honor on the 
piano, the folks at home were stopping all their’ 
duties to sing “‘America”’ together. 

Each day, for a certain length of time at a 
given hour, this little rite, simple and homely 
as it may seem, was performed. And the per- 
formance of it had a threefold influence on the 
members of the family. It brought them closer 
to the boys in the Service; it impressed upon 
every individual a deeper sense of personal 
responsibility; it welded each family or group 
together.for the purpose.of winning the war. 

The vast part that music is playing in the 
winning of the war in keeping up the morale of 
the soldiers was apparent to Government au- 
thorities at the beginning of the war, and the 
camp singing, led by those enthusiastic men 
who represent the Commissions on Training 
Camp Activities of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, is a feature of Army life well known to 
every woman who receives letters written on 
Red Triangle stationery. 

The singing movement among the civilian 
population has developed more slowly, perhaps 
because civilians were so busy thinking about 
how much good it was doing the soldiers that 
they didn’t have time to discover how much 
good it would dothem. 
Recently, however, 


sounds coming simultaneously | 


recognized a census, so to speak, was made of 
the state’s musical resources to enlist the best 
available assistance in carrying out the idea. 
At first there was just a little doubt in the 
minds of the originators of the plan as to how 
the idea would be received by professionally 
musical persons, especially those who derived 
their livelihood from their musical effort. 


The Real Musicians Will Help 


UT the very first week of the census smashed 
this doubt. Some of the letters in which 
the writers offered their services “for what 
they were worth” were truly fine, with just a 
tinge of pathos—letters from persons who were 
real musicians. They had wanted to do some- 
thing, they wrote, that would bring them nearer 
to the war, something that would seem just a 
mite toward its satisfactory ending, but it had 
appeared as though if there were one class_of 
persons not needed outside the military bands 
that class was musicians. They were so glad to 
have this opportunity come to them and they 
would hold themselves ready to respond at any 
time! 

Music in practically every possible form of 
its development and organization offered itself 
to the Director of Music for the State Council 
of Defense in this Middle Western state. There 
were individuals well known to the musical 
profession, there were church choirs and choral 
societies. The largest choral union in the state 
and its band, a musical organization with a 
reputation for working for money and quite a 
bit of it, offered to give unstintedly of its time 
for war singing at 
patriotic gatherings. 





the Government, 
through the State 
Councils Section and | 
the Woman’s Com- 
mittee of the Council 
of National Defense, 
has advised the people 
of America to begin 
singing and sing loud. 
Backing up advice 
with action, the 
Council of. National 
Defense, through its 
state organizations, is 
giving all assistance in 
its power to help in 
organizing all the 
people of each state, 
and thus the entire 
United States, into a 
Singing Army. 

Is your community 
singing while it pro- 
‘duces food, helps with 
Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns, buys War Sav- | 
ings Stamps and saves | 
coal? When you have | 
a good speaker prom- 





shoulder these busy 
days to shout to the 
people back of him to 
sing—sing like the 
boys with him aresing- 
ing as they march 
against the Hun—it’s | 
worth doing, and the 
community that is not 
organized for war sing- 
ing should certainly 
find out what the 
trouble is and take |  hoys 
steps to correct it. 


And it has made good 


its offer. 
HEN Uncle Sam One morning the 
‘* mail brought the State 
| looks over his Musical Director a 
letter from the head of 


a family offering the 
services of his orches- 
tra—himself, his wife 
and his three children. 
Can’t youimagine the 
| atmosphere that group 
created, welded to- 
| gether as they were by 
| family ties, when they 
played ‘‘Hang Kaiser 
} Bill”? 

| Another organiza- 
tion that only rela- 
tively few persons 
knew existed, and 
which is now helping 
to keep up the war 
spirits of hundreds in 
the same state, is a 
fife-and-drum 
corps. To know how 
| those boys can make 
| you buy ‘one more 








ised for a rousing pa- — 
triotic meeting, are 

there provisions for ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” and “‘Over There,” and all the rest of our 
stirring war songs that can make the three 
thousand miles between you and France seem 
like three feet, being sung as they should be 
sung? 


What Some States Have Done 


HERE were a few states which recognized 

the value of song as a war measure before 
the Council of National Defense made recom- 
mendations for the musical organization of 
the United States, and the results achieved in 
these states—in one or two of which the organi- 
zation is very complete indeed—undeniably 
demonstrate the ways in which the power of 
music may be utilized for winning the war. 
. In Connecticut, which appears to have most 
thoroughly developed its musical resources for 
war work, one hundred choruses were formed 
in ninety-eight days, and there are now one 
hundred and twenty-six in the state. Some of 
them are brand-new organizations—most. of 
them are—and others are choruses which have 
existed for some time, but which were glad to 
volunteer their services for war singing at pa- 
triotic meetings and other demonstrations. All 
these organizations are registered with and 
supervised by a State Musical Director who is 
a member of the State Council of Defense. 
There is a local director in each city or town to 
take actual charge of the work. 

With this organization and a certain stand- 
ardization of the songs they sing, the musical 
forces of the state are marshaled, and music is 
available when any public demonstration de- 
mands it. Also, when numbers of people come 
together at one town for a great rally or other 
patriotic meeting, the music is not hindered by 
a complete ignorance of the war songs on the 
part of the people. They join together in the 
singing of “‘The Star-Spangled Banner” with 
such earnestness and vigor and enthusiasm 
that you feel that, could the Kaiser hear them, 
the end of the war would be in sight. When one 
feels like that one can accomplish anything. 

Wisconsin at this writing has one hundred 
and eighty-four “Liberty Choruses.” When 
the advisability of recruiting the musical pos- 
sibilities of that state for war work were first 


Liberty Bond than 
you thought you 
could, and give the Red Cross an extra check, 
you’ve got to listen to them. 


When Singing Helped the Government 


HUGE construction company, which is 

now putting up immense war buildings 
for Uncle Sam in record-breaking time, expe- 
rienced great difficulty in keeping the men “on 
the job.” The moving spirits of the company 
got to work on the solution of the problem. 
And here’s what they prescribed: get-together 
meetings with all the gangs—electricians, car- 
penters, steam fitters, and so on—marching 
together with plenty of music and singing. 

Now, at least every two weeks that huge 
construction company gives each man an hour 
of the time it pays for (on one single job this 
amounts to three thousand hours) to listen toa 
good speaker, often an Army officer, tell them 
about the war and what part they can and 
should play in the winning of it, and to sing. 
Yes, sing! You should hear them sing! The 
music those men can make when they are di- 
rected by a good leader! And the very best 
leaders in the United States are going down to 
“the jobs,” and leading those men in singing 
‘Long Boy” and ‘‘Over There.” Then they 
have a grand finale of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,”’ which continues in snatches as‘ the 
gangs go back to work. 

Within a few weeks after this plan had been 
put into operation the number of “quitters” 
was reduced to half, and the total is rapidly 
dwindling each week. 

Singing is a mode of human expression that, 
when done spontaneously, indicates splendid 
physical condition, and always means a daunt- 
less spirit. ‘‘When the baby crows, don’t 
worry about her,” says the doctor. It’s the 
same idea with grown-ups. If we sing while we 
press our fight against autocracy, it shows that 
our spirit is one hundred per cent in the right 
place, and it bodes ill for the Hohenzollerns. 

Give your Liberty Chorus full support. If 
you haven’t got one, start one. Your town 
needs it and your State Council of Defense will 
help you. The time for Christmas carols is aiso 
approaching and they will mean more to us this 
year, “‘when we are here and our hearts are 
there,”’ than ever before. 
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“The Art of Home Furnishing and Decoration” =by Frank Aloah Parsons 
This new book by the president of The New York School of Fine and Applied Art 


shows how to apply the modern principles of ome furnishing and decoration, so as 
to bring out the most attractive and livable qualities of every room in the house. 
Additional chapters cover every phase of linoleum selection, laying and treating. 
Sent, together with de luxe color plates of fine home interiors prepared under Mr. 
Parsons’ direction, on receipt of twenty cents. Write today. 





HIS beautiful blue-and-white Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Floor strikes the cheery, restful note so essential in a 
bedroom. It is comfortable, sanitary, easy to keep clean and 
in perfect harmony with everything else in the room. It 
will last for many years and save money, because the customer 
had the merchant’s expert go to her home and properly lay 
and treat the linoleum. 


He cemented the linoleum firmly over a layer of heavy felt 
paper, thus making it a real, permanent floor. He rubbed a 
good floor ‘wax thoroughly into the linoleum, polishing it 
beautifully and adding materially to its wearing value. An 
occasional wiping and polishing will keep the floor in first- 
class condition. 


The European custom of linoleum for every room in the 
house is bound to spread in America, as women of good taste 
and thrifty instincts become better acquainted with the wide 
variety of artistic Armstrong designs and the superior advan- 
tages of properly laid and cared-for linoleum floors. 


Have your merchant show you the parquetry inlaid designs, 
the new Jaspé (moiré) patterns; the new plain colors; the 
matting and carpet designs. But, in whatever room you put 
linoleum, have the merchant's expert lay it properly for you. 


Linoleum is made of powdered cork, wood flour and oxidized 
linseed oil, pressed on burlap. Genuine linoleum always has 
a burlap back, is flexible and not easy to tear. Be sure that 
you get it. Better still, ask for Armstrong’s Linoleum by 
name. There is a difference. 


Armstrong Bureau of Interior Decoration 


This Bureau is in charge of a thoroughly trained decorator, who is pre- 
pared to give personal suggestions about the selection of Armstrong's 
Linoleum to suit any scheme of interior decoration. There is no fee for 
its service. All inquiries will receive courteous attention. Address 
Bureau of Interior Decoration. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 


LINOLEUM DEPARTMENT LANCASTER, PA. 


Armstronés Linoleum 


Circle A Trade Mark oe 


For Every Room 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


in the House 
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Color is the quality that makes or mars a room; 
and in color lies the charm of 


earfla 
LINEN RUGS 


FOR EVERY ROOM IN THE HOUSE 
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N_ bedrooms, especially, you will find the 
dainty Klearflax shades of rose or gray or 
blue, striking a note of restful beauty. In every 
room in the house — you will enjoy their 


darker shades. 


Let us be Grateful for Flax 
LEARFLAX Linen Rugs save wool and 


cotton needed for war. They are made of 
American grown flax which no government 
need requires. They are made in a water- 
powered factory where eighty per cent women 
workers release men for service. 
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Reversible, dust-resisting, moth- 
proof, thick, flat-lying, and richly 
colored, Klearflax Linen Rugs are 
economical. War-time, all-time 
rugs for every room in the house! 


You can get Klearflax Linen Rugs 
in Taupe, Black, Blue, Green, 
Grays, Browns, Rose and Natural 
Buff, in all standard sizes and any 
length. 





—_ 





Sendtoour Duluthofficefor‘“The RugandtheColorScheme.’’ 
This free 36-page book explains how to plan any room, 
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KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG COMPANY 
DULUTH MINNESOTA 
NEW YORK OFFICE 212 FIFTH AVENUE 
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You Can Be a Nurse 


Scholarships in Resident Two Year 
Course. Lowrates for hometraining in 


THE HOSPITAL 






High School Course 
in Two Years 


learn at 
home, in 
spare time. 


Here is complete and simplified high school course that you can EXTENSION COURSE 

A ni ry , rears » » 5 i tt Tick m — 
finish in two years. Meets all college entrance require ments. F re Instruction under physicians 
pared by leading members of the faculties of universities and 


and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 

experience. Send for free books. 
Philadelphia School for Nurses, 

2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


academies. This is your opportunity. Write for booklet and full 

particulars. No obligations whatever. Write today—NOW. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE , 

Dept. H 2016 Chicago, U.S. A. bt 








With a National Aluminum Steam Pressure Cooker you 
-# can serve better meals for less money. Cheap cuts of meat, 


@ hard-to-cook cereals and vegetables make delicious, 
™% savory dishes when cooked by steam under pressure in a 
Cooking by steam pressure 
saves time, work and fuel; 
preserves natural flavors 
and makes all food more 
appetizing 
and nutritious. Cooks thoroughly in less 
than half the usual time; ends sticking, 
burning and wasting of food. This Wm 
cooker also adapted to steam pressure 
canning by the cold pack method. Book- 
let D, ‘Steam Pressure Cookery,” gives 
tested recipes and full information about 
wm the economy of steam pressure cook- 
ing and canning. Sent-Free. Ask 
for your copy today. 


COOKER ano cannr 





FACE POWDER 


Used by Society’s leaders for over 30 years. 
Does not rub off. All tints at all toilet 


counters, or miniature box for 4 
cents stamps. 
THE FREEMAN PERFUME CO. bg 


Cincinnati, O. 


Dept. 53 
AU CLAIRE DEPT.D. WISCONSIN 





















wD 
You Owe It To Your Child 


The ordinary wood-tray high chair threatens thousands 
of babies’ lives daily. It is unsanitary and unsafe, 
Conserve your child's health and life with a 


SAFETY FIRST HIGH CHAIR 
One-piece white-porcelain food tray insures clean food 
for baby. A moist cloth keeps it spotless. Safety strap 
prevents baby climbing up or sliding out of chair. 
Wide flaring legs—can’t tip accidentally. 

A Style and Price to Suit 

Many splendid mission and period patterns in wood 
and fibre. If not at your dealer's, write us. Send for § 
booklet No. 60 with fifty styles children’s chairs and 
rockers. It’s free. 
Northwestern Mfg. Co. 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Established 1866 










PORCELAIN 
FOOD TRAY 


‘dar Mop 


Saves 
Time —-Work- Money 


O- edar 
Polish 
For All Woodwork 


WIDE i 
Co. 
FLARING png santana 
LEGS 


SAFETY 
FIRST 
STRAP 


























IS MY BOY REALLY 
HEALTHY IN CAMP? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


It is common knowledge that the Army last 
winter experienced considerable difficulty with 
what are known as the respiratory diseases— 
pneumonia, meningitis, measles, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria and tuberculosis. So did the civil 
population. Both, in all human probability, 
will have the same battle to fight again the 
coming winter. 

So far as the Army is concerned, it will enter 
the coming winter season better equipped to 
resist these infections than was the case last 
autumn. Every man will be sure of having his 
winter clothing as soon as it is needed; he will 
have sufficient blankets; he will be in adequate 
quarters and will not suffer from the over- 
crowding unavoidably forced upon some men 
for varying periods last year. A larger propor- 
tion of the men will have experienced Army 
life and training for a longer period of time and 
will therefore enter the winter season more 
hardened for it. They will be better inured to 
the conditions of Army life, which, though 
healthy, are peculiar and involve for most men 
a radical change in manner of living. Experi- 
ence shows that most sickness in the Army 
develops in the early stages of a man’s service. 

Finally, every man will have helping him a 
Medical Department much larger, its enor- 
mously expanded organization shaken down 
and in better position in every way to safe- 
guard his health from all possible menace. 
Also, last winter was by record of unusual 
severity; we may reasonably expect a milder 
season this year. 


N THE last analysis, how a man fares with 

respiratory disease is largely a matter of the 
individual himself. It is next to humanly 
impossible to avoid contact with these infec- 
tions. We must depend much, therefore, on 
each man’s constitutional, inherent powers of 
resistance. 

Consider for a moment the case of measles. 
This disease was at times virtually epidemic in 
some of the camps last winter and was of 
serious consequence. At Camp Wheeler, for 
example, 14 per cent of the pneumonia cases 
were preceded by measles. The measles rate 
was high in the same camps where there were 
high rates for the other respiratory diseases 
and, on the whole, Northern camps suffered 
much less from measles than did many of those 
in the South. For example, Camp Jackson, 
South Carolina, had measles at the rate of 25.7 
per 1000 per year, while the rate at Camp 
Upton was only .04 per 1000 per year. 

The respiratory diseases—pneumonia, mea- 
sles, and so forth —are all contact diseases, 
spread from person to person by carriers. 
These carriers are capable of spreading the 
infection for a considerable period before those 
infected or others are aware of their condition. 
Consequently, given the infection present 
among large groups of people, it is certain to 
be spread about. The more closely large num- 
bers of men are brought into contact with one 
another, the greater, of course, is the likelihood 
of infection spreading rapidly and the greater 
the difficulty of checking it. Naturally those 
most susceptible will be the ones to suffer, and 
the question is, then, who of those coming into 
contact with these infections are capable of the 
strongest bodily resistance, and who are the 
more susceptible? 

In a word, the country boy seemed some- 
what more susceptible than the town boy. 
This probably accounts, in a considerable de- 
gree, for the high rates for respiratory disease 
in Southern camps, filled, for the most part, 
with men from rural life. Also, there are 
elements in the population of some Southern 
states more or less infected with malaria, hook- 
worm and pellagra, all of which are diseases 
tending to lower bodily resistance to infection. 

The medical authorities are, however, not 
helpless in the situation. There is much that 
they can do; for example, in somé of the camps 
sick calls were had twice a day, in order that 
the doctors might discover and isolate at the 
very earliest possible moment those who had 
become ill or were carriers of infection. Every 
effort is made at all camps to discover and iso- 
late at the earliest possible moment a carrier of 
infection. Our present practice is to keep new 
men in separate barracks for a period of two 
weeks so that all cases of infection brought in 
from civil life may be detected before the men 
mingle with the rest of the camp. 


G Ber ee is so much that is on the side of the 


soldier’s health that, on the whole, he may 
properly be considered better off than in civil 
life. To begin with, he lives regularly. He 
gets good food, plenty of it, at regular inter- 
vals. His drinking water is purified and he 
uses no fresh milk, which has so often served 
as a medium of communicating disease in civil 
communities. He has an adequate amount of 
exercise to be certain of keeping his whole body 
in trim, and enough work and enough recrea- 
tion to keep him from unhealthy mental states. 
He has always at hand the best medical 
service and hospital facilities. At the very 
outset he receives thorough physical examina- 
tions, which discover to him any minor defect 
or incipient malady which in civil life might 
remain concealed for a long time. He is not 
only expected, he is required to have medical 
attention as soon as any ailment or injury 
occurs. He is receiving treatment for his ill- 
ness hours, even days, earlier than he probably 
would receive for the same illness in civil life. 
Nothing is left undone that can be done to 
keep him splendidly fit for himself and for his 
service to his country; no safeguard is omitted. 
The result is that the American Army is the 
healthiest, best cared for Army in the world 
to-day. I have no fear of its becoming less so. 
Let the women of our country send us healthy 
men, and the Army will do its best not only to 
maintain but even to improve their state of 
physical fitness. 





No. 27—Black 
kid lace boot, 
Cuban heel, turn 
sole. 


Easy? Yes, and Good Looking 


You_ may think this combination im- 
possible. But you will find in this trim, 
stylish shoe the ease your feet really 
need. 


| ir Gdison 


: (wstt0N {HoE 


**The Easiest Shoe for Women’’ 


Its shape is modish, yet allows natural 
position of the foot without cramping. 
Its graceful arch fits neatly and also 
gives the necessary support. An inner- 
sole of live wool felt excludes all cold and 
dampness, removes pressure from sensi- 
tive joints and nerves, and yet does not 
sacrifice one stylish line. 

Wear and enjoy the Dr. Edison Cushion 
Shoe. Send your address for new Style 
Booklet and name of nearest dealer. 


UIZ&DUNN Co ! 


Makers of 
** Style Shoes of Quality’’ for Women 
212 Canal St. Rochester, N. Y. 









No. 35 — Black 
kid button boot, 
Cuban heel, well 
sole, 








Dr. Denton Soft-Knit 


Sleeping Garments 


protect your little ones at night and 
give you unbroken sleep. 


Dr. Denton Garments cover body, 
feet and hands. Feet are part of the 
Garment. Hands are covered by 
cuffs that turn down and close with 
draw-strings. Made from our Dr. 
Denton Hygienic, Double Carded, 
Elastic, Knit, Mixed Cotton and 
Wool Fabric, specially devised to 
give most healthful sleep. We 
use only clean, new, high-grade 
cotton and wool; no waste, no 
dyes and no bleaching chemi- 
cals. Our Soft-knit fabric carries 
off perspiration and keeps the 
child warm even if bed covers 
are thrown off. Prevent colds 
that often lead to pneumonia. 

Eleven sizes for_one to ten 
years old. Prices, 75c and up- 
ward, according to size and style. 


Soft, Elastic, Durable 
Do Not Shrink 


Write for booklet giving Dr. 
Mary Wood Allen’s practical ideas 
‘Healthful Sleep for Children.’’ Be 
sure you get the genuine Dr. 
Denton Garments. Our trade 
mark, shown here, is attached to 
each garment. If you cannot get : 
them of your dealer, write us. TRADE MARK 


DR. DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS 
201 Mill Street, Centreville, Michigan 























TUT Ta aL) = Doce Matter 
to $25.00 per set. Also pay actual value for diamonds, 
old gold. silver and platinum. nd to us and receiye 








chec return mail, We will return your goods if price 





is unsatisfactory. MAZER’S, 2007 8. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CAs 
(She Stands, Stoops, Sits- 
Tt Fits 
ERHAPS you have 


heard some woman 

exclaim, “‘Oh, dear, | 
paid enough for this Bras- 
siere, but it doesn’t fit.” 
It’s the basically correct 
construction, theselection 
of materialsstrongenongh 
to wear (16 stitches to 
the inch instead of 12 or 
11) and stretchy enough 





to give with every pose 
| ij and position, that make 
) the MODEL Brassiére fit, 

as though cut to your in- 
| | dividual measurements. 


Don’t accept any Brassiére un- 
less you have tried it on and 
are convinced “ /¢ fits!” 


Jedd your Figure 


ede 


First Prize Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion. Highest Award Ever Given 
fo Any Brassiére In Any Country. 


Illustrated Style Book Sent Free 


Model Tyrassidve (0. 


Dept. L 
200 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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This new Happi-tyme Sunshine Crib is as durable as 
it is attractive and will last as long as your nursery, 
Springs and mattress may be used at two levels: at 
bottom or to within 8 inches of the top—a very 
handy feature when baby is small, Knocks downand 
packs in a very small space when not in use, Like all 


HAvpiymE aR 


it is dainty in appearance but built to withstand the 
hard wear small children give nursery furniture. And 
you will be surprised that an article of such quality is 
so inexpensive. Write for free booklet showing com- 
plete line of Happi-tyme Furniture. Dealers: Write. 


Urbana Furniture Company, Dept. L, Urbana, Ohio 








SEND US YOUR 


Old Carpets 


Rugs and Old Clothing 


We Dye Them and Weave 


Velvety Flugs 


gies 4 Beautiful new rugs in plain, fancy or 

od Oriental patterns—any color you want, 
any size—the equal of the high-priced 
store rugs. 


You Save $10 to $30 


and get beautiful, reversible, seamless, 
soft, bright, new rugs, guaranteed to 
wear many years. We pay you for 
your material if not satisfied. Every 
order completed in 3 days. 
“ FRE. Write today 
for book cf 
designs in colors, liberal 
freight or express payment 
offer and full information. 
OLSON RUG CO. 
Dept. A-45 36 Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. 







































Educate Your Child 


In Your Own Home 
Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
(Established 1897) 

A unique system by means of which 
children from kindergarten to 12 
years of age may be educated at 
home under the guidance of a school 
with a national reputation for train- 
ing children. For information write, 
stating age of child. Also ask for 
ciccular on Mr. Hillyer’s new book 
“Child Training.” 


The Calvert School, 10 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
V. M. HILLYER, A.B. (Harvard), Headmaster. 














New Hats 
From Old Ones 


Old Ribbon Fringed for Trimming 


EAUTIFUL plumage comes from barnyard 

fowls; in fact, most of the plumage used is 
obtained in this way and is cleverly camou- 
flaged to conceal its origin. As the natural 
colors are beautiful, without dyeing, here is a 
recipe for curing the feathers, which will enable 
you to make use of them: 

First, clean the feathers well where they 
have been severed from the body, removing all 
foreign substances with soft, tepid water. The 
length of time required for cleaning depends 
upon the condition of the pelts, as it may be 
necessary to soak the ends of the feathers in 
the water a couple of hours or more. Then 
place the wings or pelts in a covered vessel con- 
taining benzine. 

Always remember that benzine is highly in- 
flammable and must not be used near a fire or 
an open light of any kind. 

Leave the wings in this liquid for about three 
days, when you will find that the benzine will 
have dissolved the fat and grease, preventing 
decay, and the wings will be ready for use. After 
removing them from the benzine lay the wings 
on brown paper, and the odor of the benzine 
will disappear. 

Old taffeta and satin ribbon or dress silks 
may be utilized for tassels or fringe to use in 
trimming a hat for a child or a grown person, 
as the hat above, for instance. To fringe 
quickly, cut with the thread every inch across 
the width and pull out the threads. 


| etd and beaver hats may be freshened by 
steaming. Hold the beaver hat over the ket- 
tle and brush up the nap with a clothes brush. 
Beat lightly with a fly swatter to remove the 
dust, holding the hat down so the dust will fall 
out, and then steam and brush again. Ifa felt 
hat is spotted, rub with fine emery paper. This 
removes the surface of the nap and incidentally 
the spot. Steam thoroughly and, if out of 
shape, press over a cloth with a hot iron while 
still damp. 

To gloss over felt and give it a new look, 
cover a small block with a scrap of velvet and 
rub a hot iron over it. Then rub the velvet 
over paraffin so that a little will adhere to the 
nap. Give the final touch to the felt hat by 
rubbing with this paraffin brush. 

f you want to reshape the brim of a felt hat, 
simply cut it with scissors and then bind the 
edge with a narrow grosgrain or satin ribbon to 
match the hat or trimming in color. 

A long-nap beaver hat should never be cut 
with scissors in narrowing the brim, as this 
would give it a shaved look. Determine the 
width to be taken from the brim and then 
baste around at this point. Use a leather 
needle on the sewing machine and lengthen the 
stitch. The purpose is to punch holes in the 
hat on the line of basting. Go around six or 
seven times in the same place, changing the 
length of the stitch each time so as to punch 
holes in new places. To test when it is suff 
ciently stitched, bend the edge of the brim 
down and it will part at the stitching. You will 
find that the fine furry particles wiil not be de- 
stroyed, but there will remain a soft, feathery 
edge. 

White fur hats and caps may be cleaned by 
first covering them with cornstarch, then shak- 
ing it off and applying a clean portion. Re- 
peat until clean. This cleaning process is easy 
and quick for babies’ caps and coats made of 
rabbit-skin fur. 


ELVET hats may be freshened by brushing 
them first, to remove all the dust, and then 
steaming them over the spout of a boiling 
teakettle. Move the hat about quickly so the 
steam will not penetrate to the frame and 
shrink it, and brush up the nap with a soft 
velvet brush. 
Old velvet may often be used again by mir- 
roring. Place the velvet over an ironing board 














with the nap side up and pin it securely, other- 
wise you may crease it. Use a moderately hot 
iron and press over the nap, moving the iron in 
one direction only. Lift the iron, come back 
to the starting point and press again, overlap- 
ping the first portion pressed. Continue with 
an even movement until you have gone over | 
the entire piece. 

When velvet is marked so that it cannot be 
freshened by steaming or used by mirroring, it 
can be crushed so as to resemble broadtail fur. 
Take a piece of muslin larger than the velvet 
and dip it in hot water, Lay the velvet on the | 
wet muslin, with the nap up. Roll it over and, 
when you have rolled the velvet completely 
into the muslin, take hold of the muslin ends 
and twist as if for wringing. Fasten each end 
to a chair back or on a flat board so it will not 
open, and leave it until dry. When dry, the 
velvet will present a pretty, crushed effect, and 
may be used for covering a hat or for making 
bows or flowers. 














His 


Prof. Anderson Says: 


A grain of wheat contains about 125 million food cells. 
And they must be broken to digest. 


Ordinary cooking methods break only part of them. That's 
the great trouble with grain foods for children. They are gen- 


erally not half-cooked. 


I Explode the Cells 


In Puffed Grains I explode these cells. The grains are sealed 
in guns, then revolved for an hour in a fearful heat. Thus steam 
is created inside of each food cell. 


Then the guns are shot. 


I see only hygienic foods. 
toasted, then exploded. 


fections. 
every atom feeds. 


Mothers who consult their doctors will serve these grains 


in Puffed form all they can. 





Mix with Fruit 


Or serve with cream and sugar. 
Between meals, douse with melted 
butter and let children eat like 
peanuts. 





Float in Milk 
These crisp, flavory bubbles 


are delightful morsels. And they 
taste like nut-meats scattered on 
ice cream. 


The Quaker Qals (mpany 


Sole Makers 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for October, 1918 


Mother Knows 


That Grains Should 
Be Super-Cooked 


Instantly every food cell explodes 
—125 million per kernel. Every granule is thus fitted to digest. 

You see grain bubbles, eight times normal size. 
airy, flaky, toasted tidbits with a most enticing taste. 
These grains are cooked, then 
Grains were never so cooked before. 
That’s the reason for Puffed Grains. They seem food con- 
But the great point is, they do not tax digestion. And 
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You see 























Puffed 
Rice 
Puffed 
Wheat 
Corn 
Puffs 


All Bubble Grains 
Each 15c 


Except in Far West 











(1950) 
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A partial list of 
products sold under our 
“money back” guarantee 

and under the 


Certified Brand Label 
Sweet Corn Strawberries 
Green Peas Plums 
Tomatoes Catsup 
String Beans Chili Sauce 
Beets Apple Butter 
Pork and Beans Peach Butter 
Pumpkin Jellies 
Leaf Spinach Jams 
Giant Asparagus Preserves 
Asparagus Tips Peanut Butter 
California Peaches Mince Meat 
Hawaiian Pineapple Olives 
Apricots Sardines 
Cherries Salmon 
Blackberries Vienna Style Sausage 
Blueberries Corned Beef Hash 
Gooseberries Ox Tongue 
Loganberries Lunch Tongue 
Raspberries Veal Loaf 


For the crowning touch to the feast— 


‘Wilson's Certified Brand 


Strawberry Preserves 


HEE are strawberry preserves of tempting richness 
—plump berries nestling in their heavy syrup, 
affording the touch of delicate goodness which crowns 
the feast. | 


We goon the principle that nothing can be too good for 
our patrons—and our “money back” guarantee makes 
you the sole judge. Consequently we have to be sure 
that our products deserve our guarantee. 


We secure our strawberries in the gardens where soil 
and climate combine to produce big, red, juicy berries,— 
and put them up in our modern kitchens where we 
have facilities which are simply impossible for the aver- 
age home to maintain. 


We make all varieties of preserves, and jams and jellies. 
We put up fruits, vegetables and table delicacies—all se- 
lected, handled and prepared with the respect you insist 
upon in your own kitchen. We give them our Certified 
Brand Label, which carries with it our “money back” 
guarantee. Ask your grocer for them. 


The name of Wilson & Co. stands for the highest class in these 
products, just as it designates superior quality in Majestic Ham 
and Bacon and all other Wilson food products. 


"Thid mark Rey Be Co.| 


CHICAGO 





War-time Recipes—Write us a postal request for 
our book telling how to economize in using meats. 


THE WILSON LABEL ‘PROTECTS YOUR TABLE 
SRRnnRRRRR SSS ssssssssetesssnsssssssmsesess? 
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As aWoman Sees 
the After-the-War Woman 


_| AM a French woman. I was 
ii born in Southern France, partly 

| educated there and partly on 
| this continent. I have traveled 
yi extensively throughout the 
United States and Canada, and 
of course throughout my own 
= beloved France. I cannot be 

accused of being a “‘ stay-at-home,” or of having 
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led a sheltered life, because for several years . 


past I have been entirely self-supporting and 
have known, at times, what you Americans call 
“the struggle for life’”’ in its bitterest sense. 

I believe that the French women are so won- 
derful because they stand by their men. Just 
that. But it means a great deal. I do not be- 
lieve there is any country in the world where 
the women are more closely associated with their 
men than in France. But this close association 
does not transform the women into men, nor 
make them wish that they were the stronger 
sex, nor fill them with a desire to compete with 
men—unless circumstances absolutely force 
them to. They are essentially home women. 
The war has not changed them. They are keep- 
ing the home fires burning while the men are 
away; they are doing hard work, heroic work. 
They are unafraid; they are filling the hardest 
positions imaginable in munition factories, in 
industries of all kinds, on the soil; but this is 
only while the war lasts! 

Once the great conflict is over I know my 
women so well that I am positive the wives 
and fiancées who are fortunate enough to have 
their dear ones back will settle down 
in their homes again and be happy to 


By Yvonne Dufour 


the frying pan and the duster will be tame imple- 
ments when these women go back home. But 
occupations, whatever they are, are made tame 
only by those who wish them to be so. To 
conduct a household properly, to help one’s hus- 
band solve economic difficulties, to raise chil- 
dren and see that they are well educated, to 
make one’s home a place of comfort and happi- 
ness should not be any “‘tamer” than for a man 
to run a business office or to work in a shop or a 
factory. : 


HE unmarried woman who, for some reason 
or other, does not marry will have her own 
way to make, and she will have plenty of oppor- 
tunity to make it too. But I donot believe lam 
far wrong when I say that when peace comes it 
will be the duty of every woman who has a 
chance to love and be loved to marry and settle 
down, even if it should interfere with a prom- 
ising personal career. This may sound old- 
fashioned and perhaps revolting to some, but it 
is mere justice. Men are dying by the thou- 
sands now to uphold their country’s honor. It 
is their duty, just as it is the duty of every 
woman who is in a position to do so, to give 
citizens to the state. If we have such a formi- 
dable army to crush to-day, it is because for 
years past Germany has advocated and en- 
couraged large families. Even the imperial 
family set the example. 
Of course this brings up the question: Can 
a woman have several children and still pursue 
the career or profession of her choice with 


Could women, on.the whole, be sent to the 
trenches to fight, and last? I mean could those 
who are not killed or wounded remain in the 
trenches for months, and even years, as some 
of the men have done? Could they afford to 
stay there for days in the rain and cold, as is 
often the case in the winter, with mud and 
water sometimes up to their knees, and after- 
ward could they go back home and bear healthy 
children? I do not know, but I wonder. 

So long as the war lasts and mostly all the 
men are at the front, there will be but few 
sex problems. But when the men return and 
they once more mix among us, what will be the 
result? Woman might be man’s equal in all re- 
spects, but when it comes to sex it is all on the 
man’s side. Most men see in marriage the com- 
forts of a home. Home, to them, is a refuge, a 
haven where they hope to find rest and content- 


ment after the day’s work. If women, after the: 


war, shrink from home duties, and if men find in 
them mostly fierce competitors, will the latter 
become reconciled to these conditions and accept 
them in their married life; or will they, in turn, 
shrink from marriage and seek compensation as 
best they can? 


UR men are fine men, not dissolutes, some 

will say. True; but men, in the final anal- 
ysis, are usually what women make them. A 
man may lead a bachelor’s life, have love affairs, 
perhaps, with but few heartaches—and no re- 
sponsibility. But the woman who dares attempt 
it, no matter how she may preserve outward 
appearances, no matter how esteemed, 
how admired, how brilliant, how rich 





have their babies and raise them. 
Only those who have lost all will re- 
main in the world and find solace in 
work best suited to them; and there is 
no doubt, of course, that conditions 
will afford them ample facilities to 
follow whatever professions they may 
prefer. 


RENCH women at all times have 

been men’s companions and help- 
mates in the truest sense—not competi- 
tors—and I do not believe that they 
have any intention of becoming com- 
petitors in the future. One only has to 
live in France, one only has to remain 
there a few months and talk to them 
and understand them, to grasp truly | 
their ideals and their motives. | 

Note how quiet and unassuming the 

women have been since the war started. 
Pick upany French newspaper or maga- 





DITOR'S NOTE—In the three 
articles by Mr. Isaac F. Mar- 
cosson, printed in THe Lapizs’ Home 
JourNaL, we have seen how a man 


views the after-the-war woman. 


In this article we see how a 


woman—a French woman who 
has traveled much and knows her 
England, Canada and the United 
States in addition to her own 
France—sees the possible trans 
formation of her sex. 


she may be, will feel her very heart 
dying within her. 

A man, be he the weakest and most 
insignificant on earth, may love quite 
safely without the protection of mar- 
riage, but not so with woman, not even 
the strongest, not even the women who 
have fought with armies or those who 
have “ poured molten metal into molds 
in the war foundries.” The point is, 
will woman lose, to some extent, man’s 
devotion and respect if, when necessity 
does not call for it, she shirks her nat- 
ural duties for what she may consider 
“wider opportunities”? 

Many say, of course, that once women 
enter politics they will solve the “social 
evil,” they will make laws to protect 
themselves and ameliorate their own 
condition. That may be very true. Let 
us hope that it is true. It is strange, 
however, that when it comes to pro- 








zine. There is very little said about the 
women. They do very little boasting. 
They have not formed any “Battalion of 
Death”; they have not expressed the desire 
to go into the trenches; they have not made 
speeches in public; they have not paraded the 
streets. 

Each has fitted perfectly into her place, each 
has adapted herself to new conditions, whatever 
they might be, with precision and courage. Each 
has filled the place of her husband or father or 
son so that it may be all safe for him if he re- 
turns. They have done this with discretion and 
reserve, and that is why they have compelled the 
world’s admiration. 

But, take my word for it, you will find, after 
the war is over, that these same women will 
gladly relinquish their positions to their men. 
Their object is not to live as men live, but 
merely to carry on the work of their husbands, 
their sons, their brothers, their fiancés, perhaps, 
until they return. They are too womanly, too 
devoted and too unselfish to wish it otherwise. 
They know what the men have sacrificed. Those 
who come back will be received with open arms. 
The women will have only one desire, and that 
will be to make them happy. 

Naturally, widows and unmarried women will 
carry on nobly the work they may have adopted, 
and economically, socially and perhaps politi- 
cally will most probably have the same privileges 
as men, but all those who have the opportunity 
to love and marry will do so and be quite con- 
tented as wives and mothers. 


N EMINENT French writer, Yvonne Sarcey 
(in private life, Madame Adolphe Brisson), 
wrote recently: ‘After the war is over the 
country will readjust itself through the recon- 
struction of firesides. All the people who have a 
chance to marry will do so. They will marry 
younger than before the war. They will not be 
afraid to risk marriage on a small income, nor 
will they be afraid to have many children. A 
man will not look for money in his future wife, 
but will look for her who will make the best and 
bravest mother.” 

I believe these few simple words solve the 
problem so far as France is concerned. Various 
opinions that I have heard and read tend to the 
same result. 

The story that Mr. Marcosson relates of the 
lovely English girl he took in to dinner, who had 
to get up at five o’clock the next morning to 
scrub the floors of the soldiers’ canteen, is very 
beautiful, but this girl will not scrub floors any 
more than the soldiers will remain in the 
trenches and fire upon one another once the 
peace treaty is signed. 

The story of the members of the Women’s 
Auxiliary Corps operating trucks and motor- 
cycles down the congested French roads is 
equally admirable, and it may be, perhaps, that 


enough success to make it worth while for 
her? For myself, I doubt it. A woman may 
have one child, perhaps, and afterward resume 
her life work, but hardly so if her family 
stretches to a larger number, even a very rea- 
sonable number. There are a few distinguished 
actresses who have done this more or less suc- 
cessfully. But these actresses have incomes 
which enable them to engage competent help to 
look after their homes and children when they 
are too busy to do so themselves. 


TIS not likely that the average woman can 

hope to earn the salary of Miss Ethel Barry- 
more, for instance, or of any other celebrity of 
the same caliber. Women of superior intelligence 
and learning and talent may so combine their 
home life and public life that both work out 
harmoniously, but the average woman who 
earns a good but ordinary salary will find it 
difficult to run her house and attend to her other 
duties as well. Let us suppose that her salary 
and that of her husband enable her to keep a 
maid, or two maids; will these maids bring to 
her home the same atmosphere that she would 
herself, and will they know how to handle her 
own children efficiently? In a few cases they 
might, but not generally speaking. 

And after all expenses are paid, will the wife, 
her husband and children be better off finan- 
cially than if the wife had remained at home? 
I do not think so. Will it be fair to her children 
to have their mother’s time and attention al- 
most entirely devoted to other interests? And 
even if she is able to pay for faultless service— 
which, no matter how perfect, can never replace 
her own care—what about the servant problem 
after the war? 

If women become so averse to household 
work in their own homes, it is not probable that 
they will submit to it in other people’s homes. 
There will be plenty of other occupations open 
to working girls, whether they have to work or 
wish to work. If the married women then also 
wish to work outside of their homes, what will 
happen to home life? Will all the homes in the 
world be closed, and will folks resort to clubs 
and hotels and various institutions? And if so, 
will they find happiness therein? 

I have doubts as to the majority of women 
being as strong physically as is so often im- 
plied. Women, particularly when their nerves 
are keyed up to the highest pitch, can perform 
astounding feats, but I do not know whether 
they could keep up certain lines of work for a 
lifetime and not injure their health seriously in 
the process, not only for themselves but for 
future generations. The Russian women who 
formed the “Battalion of Death” were admi- 
rable, but how many and what kind of women 
do they represent? 


tecting their own rights, their own 
standard of right or wrong, in actual 
practice, not theoretically, women seldom stand 
by one another. While the war lasts, as I have 
said, there will be but few such problems; but 
let the war end to-morrow and the old sex prob- 
lems will reappear to the surface, perhaps in a 
much more acute sense than before. 

There are women of fine intelligence and deep 
understanding of human nature who have 
treated these problems with sound judgment 
and great kindliness to their own sex, and 
have attributed the wrong equally to both par- 
ties. Generally speaking, however, who makesit 
practically impossible for the fallen Magdalene 
to lift her head again and tread the rightful path? 
Who ostracizes her from society? Who brands 
the young mother of an illegitimate baby with 
such ruthlessness as sometimes to drive her to 
sacrifice the child? Women do—not men. 


ET a married man fall in love with another 
woman, and in the eyes of, not only the 
wife, but mostly all other married women who 
may be acquainted with the case, no matter what 
the circumstances might have been, it is almost 
invariably the other woman’s fault and guilt, 
not those of the man. Let mother’s darling boy 
get a young girl into a scrape, and, nine cases 
out of ten, mother immediately loses all sense 
of proportion and justice. She will see in the 
girl only a designing and shameless person who 
has tried to ruin her poor boy and take him 
away from her. It will rarely occur to her that 
the boy might also be to blame. Even the girl’s 
own mother will not always stand by her, men- 
tally speaking, nor give her the moral strength 
and support that she needs at, such a time. Let 
a young girl err against moral laws, and all the 
other young girls who know her will turn against 
her and gradually influence the boys to turn 
against her too. 

The other side of the theory is that women 
are usually expected to preserve a nation’s 
morals. They are the future mothers of the 
race. A man likes to look up to his ideal woman 
as a symbol of all that is good and pure; he 
turns to her for inspiration and strength when 
courage fails him; he trusts her to teach honor 
and virtue to the children she bears him. 

The path of wisdom in all this discussion, 
to my mind, is away from exaggeration. That 
is always fatal to any cause, any progress or 
development. The after-the-war woman will 
have much to do, much to soothe, much to heal. 
There will be openings for all vocations. Each 
will find work to suit her tastes and training. 
But I stand firm concerning marriage and moth- 
erhood. Any woman who has the chance to be- 
come a happy wife and mother and does not do 
so through selfishness and personal ambition will 
fail the state as much as the man who is fit to 
enlist and tries to evade service. 











How TO SAVE 
10% ON FURS 
BEFORE NOv.10* 


To secure early orders we will give 
our Summer dtscount o 1O% from 

catalog prices until Nov. 1O*. This 
saving warrants buying furs now. 
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“If every one realized, 
as we doctors and nurses 
do, what a menace to health ordi- 
nary, poison-filled, germ-harboring 
wall coverings are, homes would 
have as sanitary walls as our hos- 
pitals now have.” 

What wall finish do hospitals use? Al- 


most invariably a flat wall paint such as 


Lucas 
Lu-Co-Flat 


The Beautiful, Sanitary Washable Wall Finish 


Itisclean,wholesome, health-protecting. 
Free from poisonous ingredients and 
lodging places for germs. Can be kept 
clean with soap and water. 


Send for Interior Decoration Book 


Lucas Lu-Co-Flat is as beautiful as it is sani- 
tary. Its unusual decorative possibilities are 
illustrated in our book of complete decorative 
schemes. Contains suggestions for walls, wood- 
work, floors, curtains, rugs and furniture. A 
valuable help in planning artistic rooms. Send 


6c for this book. 
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Our decorative department 
will be glad to advise you 
without charge on any prob- 
lems of home decoration. 


JohnLucas&Co.,iInc. 
Office 224, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LU COFLAT 








Snug Comfort forTiredk Feet 


A ae ond for the 
army or navy man 


Parker’s 
Arctic 








Easier than stiff- 
sole slippers. Worn 
in rubber boots absorb per- 
spiration. Made of Retes | fab 
ric lined with “on wool fleece. 
Oa. pty Al S name in every pair. in a 
dealers’ or s for 50 cents a pair. 


nt postpaid 
1. H. PARKER CO. Dept. K, 25 JAMES ST., MALDEN, MASS. 


restful, 
healthful, for 
bed-chamber, 
bath, sickroom. 
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—for any chosen motif 


In drawing room, living room, boudoir 
wherever a special mode of decoration is desired — 

“KAPOCK” Drapery Fabrics are ideal. 
Their soft, radiant shades and lasting silk-like finish 
appeal to one’s refinement. 
Ask to see “KAPOCK” Drapery Fabrics at your favorite store. 


Request your dealer to = us for free 


“KAPOCK SKETC 


suggesting practical decorations for your home. 


Look for fnee thread trade mark i in, the selvage which 


Fabrics 


identifies genuine ““Kapock”” 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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or hall— 
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Plain Foods 
Made Delicious 


EEP your food 

L & pledge and with this 
rich flavor give exquisite 
taste to plain desserts, 
cakes, fillings, dainties. 


MAPLEINE 
TheGoldenFlavor 


makes substitutestempting. Not 
for desserts and syrup only, but 
in soup and meat savoring, It- 
self unsweetened, it seasons and 
savors many dishes, “ 
oe 


Grocers sell it 
2 oz. bottle 35c 
(in Canada, 50c) 
4c stamps and trade mark brings 


Recipe Book. Crescent Mfg. Co., 
Dept. A, Seattle, Wash. (M-250) 


Ankles 
TT 


Frequently the first sign 
of weak arches in chil- 
dren is turning of the 
ankleswhen walkingand 
running. This means 
that the weight is not 
properly carried by the 
feet. The Coward Shoe 
is needed to give support 
to the ankles and estab- 
lish a sure balance. The 
extension heel helps the 
instep. The liberal toe- 
room permits perfect de- 
velopment. Ask for de- 
scriptions. Address 
Dept. A. 


JAMES 8. COWARD* 
262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
(Near Warren St.) 


Sold Nowhere Else. 


Coward 
Shoe 





Watch Those 


TURNED ANKLE —— 





KNIT GOODS 


To Make the Youngsters Happy 


with their pretty outdoors colors, 
Cold can’t bite through their 


‘THESE sturdy, warm suits, 


the youngsters into happy, healthy cherubs. 
The label of the lamb identifies the genuine Ascher Knit Goods and 
Look for it. 


fine yarns. 
guarantees first quality. 


turn 


Write for Aunty Bee's Book for the children, “The Chubbies Sail te Dodoland”” 


SIMON ASCHER & CO., Inc. 
362-D Fifth Avenue, New York 

















The Healthful Barley 


“| UNDREDS of thousands of 

4| bushels of barley are raised 

yearly in the United States, al- 

though until lately it was gen- 

erally used for purposes other 

than flour. It is a palatable, 

wholesome grain which has long 

+ been used in infant feeding and, 

tosome extent, for general cookery. The greater 

part of the crop is now milled into flour, which, 

since it is both palatable and nutritious, may 

well be used to meet the increasing demand for 
wheat substitutes. 

In recent years the larger production of 
wheat has gradually caused that grain to take 
the place of barley. High-grade barley contains 
about as much tissue-building material as hard 
wheat. It also furnishes comparable amounts 
of heat-giving material, and its bone-building 
material is also equal to that of wheat. 

Barley is found on the market in at least six 
forms: pearled barley, used in soups and as 
a breakfast food; barley meal; barley grits; 
rolled barley; cream of barley; and barley flour. 

Since barley flour, when mixed with water, 
does not form the sticky, elastic dough char- 
acteristic of wheat flour when combined with 
water, in making raised bread some wheat 
flour should be used. Satisfactory loaves may 
be made when from 20 to 60 per cent of barley 
flour is used. Quick breads such as muffins, 
biscuits and cakes may be made of all barley 
flour. 

The bitter, acid taste frequently noticed in 
raised bread in which a considerabie quantity 
of barley flour has been used can be eliminated 
by adding a small amount of cooking soda to 
the dough. This should be sifted with the flour 
before the other ingredients are added. One 
teaspoonful of cooking soda with six cupfuls of 
flour is a satisfactory proportion to use. 


Barley Recipes 


HE following recipes are made on the basis 

of level measurements. The flour should be 
sifted before measuring, piled lightly into a 
standard measuring cup and leveled with the 
straight edge of a knife. 


Waffles 


Y% Teaspoonful of Salt 
2 Cupfuls of Barley 
Flour 
3 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 


IFT the dry ingredients together, and add 
slowly the milk, beaten egg yolks and 
melted fat. Fold in the stiffly beaten whites. 


1 Cupful of Milk 

2 Eggs 

3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Melted Fat 


Beat thoroughly for a minute and cook in hot 
well-greased waffle irons. 


Barley as Breakfast Food 


2 Cupfuls of Water 4 Teaspoonful of Salt 
% Cupful of Barley Meal 


OIL the water; add the salt and the barley 
meal, stirring constantly. Cook in a double 
boiler for one hour or in a fireless cooker for 
twelve hours. Serve with cream, and sugar if 
desired. Dates or raisins cooked with the cereal 


. make a pleasing variety. 


Barley Griddlecakes 


2 — of Sour Milk 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
1 Egg Melted Fat 
3{ Teaspoonful of Soda 3 — of Barley 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Teaspoonfuls of Baking "Powder 


MX and sift the flour, baking powder and 
salt. Combine the sour milk and egg well 
beaten; add the soda dissolved in a little cold 
water. Sift in the flour mixture and beat well. 
Drop by spoonfuls on a greased, hot griddle 
and.cook as for other griddlecakes. 


Barley Dumplings 


2 Cupfuls of Barley 2 en of 
Flour 


\% Teaspoonful of Salt % Cupful of Milk 
4 Teaspoonfuls of 1 Egg 
Baking Powder 


REPARE as for baking-powder biscuits. 

Drop by spoonfuls on top of the boiling 
stew. Cover closely and cook for twenty min- 
utes, or until the center does not stick to the 
cake tester. Dumplings cooked in a steamer 
are less apt to be soggy than those cooked on 
top of a stew. 


Scotch Broth 


3 Pounds of Mutton 
From Forequarter 
2 Quarts of Cold 
Water 
¥ Tablespoonful of Salt 
4% Teaspoonful of 
Pepper our 
3 Tablespoonfuls of Pearled Barley 


¥ Cupful Each of 
Carrots and 
Turnips Cut Into 
Small Cubes 
1 Small Onion 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 


ASH the meat, remove the skin and fat, 

and cut the meat into small pieces. Add 
the water, seasonings, vegetables, barley and 
the flour mixed with a little cold water. Cook 
slowly for from six to eight hours. As the water 
evaporates add enough to make up for that 
lost in evaporation. 





Left on Fifth Avenue 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


I can meet friends somewhere. That’s nat’ral, 
ain’t it? You're a gospeler, and you ought to 
be able to tell me something about it.” 

Matheson tried to pull himself together and 
offer some sort of answer to this strange, long, 
lean man with the curious “‘ pro-blem.” 

“Tf you have no friends,” he said slowly, 

‘Cand if you have never had any friends, I’m 
sorry for you 

“Ay, so amI,” agreed Jim. “But that don’t 
clear up the business. Being sorry don’t help 
any man. Now s’pose you tell me a thing or 
two. I don’t want to make partic’lar inqui- 
ries, but mebbe you’re married?” 

“Yes, I am,’”’ Matheson replied. 

“Well, s’pose your wife died, or—we won’t 
say that—but say she just skooted off to 
heaven, you’d have someone there you’d be 
glad to see when you went there, eh?”’ 

Matheson’s leaden-white skin turned a 
yellowish-red. He was desperately worried, for 
his conscience told him an unpleasant truth— 
namely, that if his wife “skooted off,” as 
Brown Jim graphically suggested, he would 
not be glad to see her again in the next world. 
She led him too terrible a life of nagging in 
this one. But for convention’s sake he played 
the hypocrite and answered: 

“Naturally. I should be glad to see my own 
wife in heaven.” 

Jim smiled— a knowing sort of smile. “‘ You 
would? Well, tha?’s all right. Lucky for you. 
There are one or two chaps who’d be glad to 
see someone else’s wife there. They’d think 
it real heaven then. ’Twouldn’t be proper, I 
know—that sort of thing would suit t’other 
place better—but then, s’pose'a fellow found 
a woman down there he couldn’t get at on 
earth, he’d be better pleased than an angel. 
That’s so.” 


VA pursed his thin lips together. 
“You speak feelingly,” he said with a 
slight touch of satire. “‘I remember you told 
me you were ‘nutsonlove.’ Perhaps you have 
a love story of your own 

““Ne’er a bit of one,’’ answered Jim at once, 
with breezy frankness. ‘‘No woman ever 
looked at me twice. That’s why I’m ‘nuts on 
love.’ I’d like to have a girl love me—and I’d 
like to love a girl—but it’s no use my hanker- 
ing that way. I’m cut off that sort of thing 
altogether. There’s no girls or women here- 
abouts ’cept Injuns—decent poor souls enough, 
but you wouldn’t go fair crazy about having one 
of them to cuddle. Allthe same, I can fancy just 
what love could be if I’d anything to love!” 

His blue eyes grew dreamy and absorbed, 
and he puffed at his pipe slowly. 

Matheson fidgeted with his feet on the’sanded 
wooden floor. ‘‘ Well, I’m afraid,” he said after 
a pause, “‘that your ‘problem’ is one that you 
must settle yourself. You see that, don’t you? 


If you’ve got no one to love you and you don’t 
love anybody J can’t alter it, can I?” 

“‘No,” replied Jim thoughtfully. ‘“‘No—ye 
poor little chap—you can’t alter it. I didn’t 
ask you to do the impossible. I just said how 
it was with me—and you being a gospeler, I 
thought you could tell me where I might be 
likely to go, seeing I’ve nobody who expects to 
see me in heaven or t’other piace.” 

Struck by a sudden inspiration, Matheson 
said: “Yes, I can tell you! You will go to God 
the Father! He will know you! He will see 
you, lonely as you are. He will 4 


TOP that!” And Brown Jim suddenly 

rose, drawing himself up to his full height. 
“Stop that, I say! I haven’t lived among big 
hills and cafions all these years for nothing! I 
take it God the Father don’t care more about 
me nor you than He does for a midge or a 
butterfly — and that’s not saying blasphemy. 
For in my opinion the midge and the butterfly 
is just as worth taking care of as a man—worth 
more perhaps. For the blessed little things 
don’t talk; as a consequence they don’t tell 
lies! They does their duty, and that’s what few 
humans ever do without being paid for it. 
And God the Father cares for all and allalike,no 
difference between us anyway, man and beast, 
bird and flower—that’s my faith, and now 
you’ve come toit! See here, Mister Gospeler, I 
don’t believe in a heaven made up of all good 
people! I don’t believe in a hell made up of all 
bad people! ‘God the Father,’ as you say, 
wouldn’t stand either place for a moment! 
It—it ’ud be like a wrong figure in a sum—and 
the sum wouldn’t never come straight. And if 
ever there was a straight thing in this creation 
it’s God the Father’s way!” 

He made a picture at the moment—his big, 
heroic figure standing in the open doorway of 
the hut, silhouetted against a late evening sky 
faintly reddened by the last hues of what had 
been a magnificent sunset; and Matheson, 
looking up at him, suddenly | felt small and nar- 
row in spirit—he could not rise to the largeness 
or simplicity of Brown Jim’s ‘confession of 
faith.”” But he made a final struggle against 
the overwhelming sincerity of the man. 4 

“If those are your sentiments,” he said, 

‘you ought to have no ‘problem.’ You should 
take God on trust, even if you have no one 
that knows you in heaven—or 

“Hell!” finished Jim with a laugh that gave 
radiance to his dark face and sparkling eyes. 
“Vou’re right! That’s just what I do. I was 
only putting you through your paces, Mister 
Gospeler. You prayed so much and with such 
a good heart, asking that the boys, and me 
included, might all be brought safe into the 
‘heaven’ of that ‘Father,’ that I thought I’d 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 124 
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Coats and Suits 


CREATIVE ART IN THE EYE AND ON THE FINGER-TIPS OF MANY 
MASTERS EXPLAINS THE GREAT POPULARITY OF KENYON STYLES 


Take for instance Kenyon Kenreign Style 22180, as shown on left. Bolivia cloth in various 


shades with detachable flying squirrel collar. 
On the right, Kenyon suit style 2515. 


. Full-lined with fancy silk. Interlined. $87.50. 
: Plaid mixed Velour and:a variety of colors. Full-lined 
with fancy striped silk. Interlined. $59.50. 


On sale everywhere in the United States and Canada, Kenyon Kenreign Coats and Suits are 
recognized, not only by the label, but by a certain distinction that each garment carries with it. 
Style cards and name of local merchant will be mailed on request. 


New York: 
5th Ave. Bldg., 5th Ave. and 23d St. 
(Wholesale Only) 


Cc. KENYON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York 


Chicago: 
Congress and Franklin Sts. 


(Wholesale Only) 








TREO GIRDLE 
She All Elastic Corset 
With The Feature igi 


HE TREO GIRDLE is made en- 

tirely of porous woven surgical 
elastic web, which “gives” freely to 
every movement, yet firmly holds 
the figure. It lends grace with ab- 
solute comfort at all times. Our pat- 
ented method of construction and 

# character of materials make it equally 
f desirable for street, dancing, evening or 
# sport wear.White or flesh. Retail, $3.00 


BH to $9.00. CAUTION 
The TREO GIRDLE has the feature 
strip of elastic above the elastic waist- 
line band, and, therefore, supports 
& the body above and below the waist- 
& line. Other similar all-elastic garments 
are simply hip confiners, and NOT 
ELASTIC CORSETS. Insist upon se- 
curingthe TREOE STIC GIRDLE 
CORSET with the Feature Strip. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write for FREE booklet. 


Treo Co., 160B Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


In Canada: Eisman & Co., Toronto 


\What 
ew Thought 


New Possibilities. 





New Opportunities. 
New Ways to Win. 


New Health, Happiness 


and Prosperity. 


Thousands of letters in our 


jiles testify to the above. 
Investigate 


** The Gist of New Thought” 
in eight chapters explains New 
Thought. It is a clear and in- 
teresting handbook, easily un- 


Nias derstood and applied. 


editors. 


*“*How to Get 





Towne Co., Dept. E-7, Holyoke, Mass. 


Means 
New Energies Released. 


you can get 

eLizaBeTH Towne For 10 cents {Re Shove 
Editor of NAUTILUS booklet and a month's trial of 
: NAUTILUS, magazineof New 

Thought. Elizabeth Towne and William E. Towne, 
dwin Markham and Orison Swett Marden 
among its contributors. Send now and we will include 
hat You Want.” THE ELIZABETH 





REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


Suspender Waists 


Kazoo Suspender Waists, by prop- 
erly distributing the weight of clothing 
without undue pull or strain, tend to 
prevent stooping shoulders. Romping 
boys and gir!s should all wear the 
Kazoo—it’s so comfortable. The sizes 
are 4 to 18 years. 

The price of the Kazoo is now 75c, or leather 
trimmed $1.00—20c extra in Canada. 


You can buy the Kazoo at all good stores. 
In case you cannot get just the Kazoo you 
want, order direct, giving name of nearest 
dealer. If you do not like the Kazoo we will 
return the full price you paid for it. 


You will be glad to see our booklet 
“*The Right Way to Dress Kiddies.” 
Just tell us you want it—there is no 
charge. 

THE HARRIS SUSPENDER COMPANY 


Dept. C, 694 Broadway at 4th St., New York 











Left on Fifth Avenue 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 122) 


just point out to you the plain fact that heaven 


wouldn’t be exactly heaven to me, knowing 
nobody there. But when you come to God the 
Father, you strike a different note! And, lone 
man as I am, I don’t care where He puts me 
or what He does with me. My lonesomeness 
is my own fault mebbe—anyway, here I am 
in this world, and if I wasn’t no use of some 
sort I shouldn’t have come. Why,” and he 
ruffled his curling locks again and smiled, 
‘‘when you come to think of it, if I’d been told 
before I was born that I’d be in such a place as 
this, where trees and flowers grow, and birds 
almost talk to ye, and blue skies are over your 
head, and good earth to tread on under your 
feet, I shouldn’t have believed it! I should 
have said ’twas a fairy tale. So, y’see what’s 
happened once is like to happen again, an’ I 
take it that when I’m done with the life here 
I'll get born again in a world as pretty as this— 
perhaps prettier—and I’ll be able to sit on a 
tree stump and watch the live things all about 
me just as I do here; and I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if I found someone there I might care 
for—and who might care about me. You un- 
derstand me? I believe the Almighty Supreme 
knows just what I’ve missed, and that it won’t 
always be missing!”’ 

‘“Then your problem is solved,” said Mathe- 
son sedately. ‘‘And you don’t need to ask me 
anything more about it?” 

*‘No—not exactly,”’ and Jim looked at him 
with a kindly tolerance, “‘only just this: When 
you get praying and talking about heaven, call 
a halt for a minute and think whether any of 
the chaps you’re talking to are likely to want 
to go there—whether it ’ud make them happy, 
like. And if so be you should fancy they’re not 
quite the angel-and-a-harp sort of make, you 
might change over the wording a bit and offer 
them a bit of home and a bit of love to think 
about, making sure that God the Father, as a 
father, would never deny them that! Home 
and love, Mister Gospeler! They’d make a 
heaven anywhere—even in hell!” 


ATHESON sat stiffly silent for a moment. 
Then he got up and said: ‘‘ Well, good 
night. I suppose I’d better turn in.” 

“‘T s’pose ye had,” agreed Jim, without men- 
tioning the fact that he was giving up his own 
bed to the missioner, in order that so physically 
weak a man might have a comfortable night’s 
rest before beginning his journey on the mor- 
row. ‘‘You’ll have to start an hour before 
sunrise to get through the bush. I’ll wake 
you in time for a bite and a cup of coffee.” 

Matheson thanked him—then, with a smile, 
he said: ‘‘You’re a curious sort of chap, but 
your heart seems in the right place. Though, 
you know, you’re not orthodox.” 

““What’s that?” Jim inquired. 

“Orthodox? Oh, I don’t know! It would 
take too long to explain. But it must comfort 
you to feel that Our Lord died for you.” 

“‘T hope He didn’t!” said Jim with sudden 
and unexpected emphasis. ‘“‘I wouldn’t have 
anyone die for me, if I knew it! I’d rather die 
myself!” 

Matheson stared, astonished and almost 
frightened. It was such a knockout blow to all 
his views. 

“You mustn’t say that,’ he stammered. 

““Mustn’t say it? But I will say it!” de- 
clared Jim. ‘‘Why, what sort of a sniveling, 
selfish, mean microbe of a man would allow 
anyone to die for him? What comfort is he 
going to get for his wretched carcass out of 
that? Here, you go to bed! You’ve talked 
enough, and so have I! Be thankful for the 
power of sleep! Amen.” 

Matheson hesitated—then, as Jim lit a 
candle and, putting it into his hand, waved 
him off to his bunk, he held his peace and 
turned in. 


eet alone, Brown Jim lit another pipe and 
went outside his shanty. There was no 
moon; but the stars in their multitudinous 
brilliant battalions shone with a large white 
splendor in the dark violet immensities of 
space, seeming now and again to flash like 
beacons set on the heights of invisible eternal 
hills. The thick stump of a felled tree was 
Jim’s favorite seat and coign of vantage, 
whence in daytime he could perceive the blue 
line which marked the far summits of the 
great gorge through which the Colorado River 
swept its way; even at night he could still dis- 
cern the topmost edge of those perpendicular 
walls, six to seven thousand feet high, cleft 
millions of ages ago by the rush of mighty 
waters. He sat down and puffed meditatively 
at his pipe, looking about him with observant 
eyes, his ears keen on every sound. He heard 
the mysterious rustle of the movement of living 
creatures on the ground, among the trees, and 
in the bush half a mile away—the monotonous, 
clicking music of the cicada, beating its fairy 
drum, and now and again the plaintive cry of 
an animal or the whirring of a bird’s wings. 
““We’re all alike to the Almighty Supreme,” 
he said reverently. “‘ And wonderful it is how 
He takes care of us all! It’s the one law for 
man and beast and bird—do what you find 
yourself set to do, and trust in Providence. 
Ask no questions and you'll be told no lies. 
If you start worrying and kicking against a 
barred door you'll hurt yourself. That’s plain. 
Why, there’s a blue jay living about here that’s 
as lonesome a bird as I am a man—or if he’s 
got a mate he’s a deep customer, for I’ve never 
seen her. And yet he’s as busy storing up win- 
ter food as though he’d raised a family. That’s 
because he feels it’s his duty to do it—mated or 
single. Just duty! ‘For,’ says he to himself, 
‘a mate may come along at any moment; and 
suppose she does, what about winter house- 
keeping?’ That’s so. He follows the law and 
does his duty—he isn’t trying to get to a jay- 
heaven or a jay-hell. He’s just ajay. AndI’m 


just a man. Lonesome too. But all the same I’m 
pretty well satisfied. There’s not a day I don’t 
thank the Almighty Supreme for the blessing 
of sight—for this world is something to see, I 
tell you! Chock full of wonders! IfI lived toa 
hundred I should never be able to look at them 
all. I’d like someone to look at them with 
me—a pretty woman, with bright, tender 
eyes and little kind hands; but suppose she 
wouldn’t look—hadn’t the sense to look? That 
’ud be worse than lonesomeness! After all, I 
guess I’m pretty well off as Iam! And for the 
poor littlé gospeler sleeping in there’”—and 
he made an instinctive gesture toward his 
shanty—‘“‘I hope he’ll get to heaven if he wants 
to. Only I just can’t fancy him with a crown 
on and a pair of wings!” 

A slow smile irradiated his dark face, a 
smile altogether kindly and compassionate. 
Anon he lifted his eyes to the starred sky and, 
as he did so, a meteor flashed up suddenly and 
came glittering downward through the dark in 
a trailing flame of glory. Its fall was followed 
by a distant thudding sound like the echo of 
spent thunder. And in the silence that fol- 
lowed it seemed to Brown Jim that a voice 
spoke in the air, saying: ‘‘ Stand still, and con- 
sider the wondrous works of God!” 

A great awe enveloped his mind, an awe that 
in a poet would have awakened inspiration. 
But in him it remained what it was—an ador- 
ing devotion to the Unseen Power of which it 
is said: ‘‘And God saw everything that he 
had made and, behold, it was very good.” 


ARLY morning and the first golden hint of 
sunrise saw him guiding the missioner to 
the safest and best road through the bush.to- 
ward the nearest village, called by courtesy a 
town. When the point of severance arrived 
Matheson was conscious of a real regret at part- 
ing from this big, sincere, simple, upright man. 
Good-by,” said he, as he shook hands. 
*“You’ve been very kind—and I shall always 
pray for you.” 

“Don’t ye do that,” said Jim, smiling. “It’ll 
give ye a deal of trouble for nothing.” 

“Oh, no!” declared Matheson. ‘‘It will bea 
pleasure. And maybe I'll send you someone to 
love.” 

Jim’s dark level brows met in a quick frown. 

“Don’t try that on, Mister Gospeler!’’ he 
said. ‘‘I warn ye! None o’ those sort 0’ games 
with me! If any woman’s coming my way 
she’ll come of her own accord; and if she’s not 
to come, why she won’t! You stick to the 
praying for yourself and your wife—that’s 
quite enough for you to take on night an’ 
morning. Don’t ye worry your head about me. 
Once through the bush it’s likely ye’ll forget 
ye ever saw me.” 

“Tt’s not at all likely,’’ replied Matheson, 
with real sincerity. ‘‘I shall never forget you. 
You’re not a man one can forget.” 

Jim’s slow smile again lit up his blue eyes. 

“Well,” he said, ‘“‘if that’s so,’ why so it is. 
The best of luck to you. Good-by!”’ 

“Good-by!”’ 


HEY shook hands. Matheson was tempted 

to utter a pious ‘‘ God bless you,”’ but some- 
how he felt that his benediction was unnec- 
essary. Yes, quite unnecessary for this big, 
upstanding, straight-minded man of the forests 
and the hills—inasmuch as God’s blessing was 
already so plainly upon him. He turned away 
reluctantly and, walking at as smart a pace as 
he could, soon lost sight of the tall figure and 
dark head, uplifted to watch him through the 
first half mile of the bush; while Brown Jim, 
retracing his steps to his own shanty and to the 
work of the day, amused himself by reviewing 
his own “‘ pro-blem.” 

“Guess I gave that poor little shaver some- 
thing to think about,” he said, addressing the 
warm, palpitating presence of nature all about 
him. ‘‘ Mebbe he never met a man before who 
hadn’t anybody waiting for him in heaven nor 
t’other place, and as a consequence hadn’t 
much fancy for either. It won’t hurt him to 
con-sider it. These chaps take it all too much 
for granted that everybody wants to go to 
heaven! Some don’t. It all depends on who’s 
there to say how-d’ye-do. There’s no heaven 
without a friend in it. And if the Almighty 
Supreme puts a man like me all-alone in a 
place—a sort of Adam over again without 
Eve—why, it’s not easy to beat this in a way 
of a garden view!” 

And he looked up at the fully risen sun with 
the undazzled glance of an eagle. Its splendor 
bathed the distant hills with changeful hues of 
rose and violet and gold, and beneathits spread- 
ing canopy of flaming rays the earth glis- 
tened, wet with the moisture of hidden rivulets 
and springs. Bright-winged birds and butter- 
flies flew to and fro, and there was a strange, 
subtle and delicious odor arising from the long 
grass and unseen herbs growing close to the 
ground, as well as from the pine trees lifting 
their tapering points to the sky. It was a mo- 
ment of the morning when all creation thrilled 
with the expectation of the full day. : 

And just then Jim’s “‘ pro-blem” ceased to 
be a problem at all. It was solved by the man’s 
own power of manhood, which swept him close 
to the divine influences which had brought him 
into being; and he was glad to be alone. Any 
companion— Eve herself—would have been an 
unwelcome intruder upon the splendid seren- 
ity and the intense spirit of worship and grati- 
tude which possessed the whole consciousness 
of this particular Adam in his own Eden. He 
straightened himself and drew in the rich, 
warm, life-giving air. 

“Tf heaven is anyway like this,” he said, “‘I 
could do with it. And I wouldn’t ask for any- 
one to meet me there, either. And—till I get 
there—if I ever do—this is good enough. No 
prayers for me, thank you—not so long as I’ve 
strength to praise God for all His beauty!” 











- THREE-IN-ONE 


A bottle of this high grade 
lubricating and cleaning oil 
compound may seem like a 
little, unimportant item, but 
consider the many, many im- 
portant duties 3-in-One per- 
forms and you will realize that 
it is about the biggest and most 
important of all your aids to 
good housekeeping. 


LUBRICATES. 3-in-One is the right oil for 
all light mechanisms. Goes directly to the 
friction point. Works out accumulated dirt 
and old caked grease. Keeps bearings clean, 
bright, working right. Use on sewing ma- 
chine, vacuum cleaner, talking machine, 
washing machine, ice cream freezer, coffee 
grinder, go-cart, tools, locks, bolts, clocks. 


CLEANS AND POLISHES. The finish of 
pianos, all fine furniture and woodwork, is 
easily and quickly renewed with 3-in-One. 
Put a few drops on a cloth wrung out in cold 
water. Go over a small surface at a time to 
remove dirt and grime. Polish with dry 
cloth, rubbing with the grain of the wood. 
Finger marks and surface scratches disappear. 
New look returns. A few drops in wash 
water makes windows, mirrors, cut glass 
sparkle. 


PREVENTS RUST AND TARNISH. Aill 
polished metal and black iron stays bright, 
clean and rustless if rubbed occasionally with 
a 3-in-One oiled cloth. Try on oven, burners, 
all other parts of gas range; lighting fixtures, 
faucets. Ddecusied for nickeled surfaces. 


MAKES DUSTLESS DUST CLOTH. Very 
economical. Put a few drops of 3-in-One on 
any cloth. Let it permeate thoroughly. This 
cloth pieks up and holds dust, dirt, lint. 
Shake out and use cloth over and over. 


‘MAKES DUSTLESS POLISH MOP. Any. 
mop will do. Cut off about four inches from — 
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3-in-One is all pure oil. Greaseless—non- 
acid. Has over thirty distinct uses in every 
home—all explained in the Dictionary of 
Uses wrapped with every bottle. Sample and 
Dictionary free on request. Use the coupon 
or a postal. 

3-in-One is sold at all good stores in 50c, 25c 
and 15c bottles. Also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


THREE-IN-ONE-OIL CO. 
165CVP. BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


tionary of Uses—both free. 


Name 
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handle. Permeate with 3-in-One.. Go over 
painted or hardwood floors, linoleum, oil 
cloth. Picks up dust and lint. Polishes fine. 
Brings brightness back to linoleum. 


Wie, ] 
= A fd 
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THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 165CVP. Broadway, New York 
Please send me a generous sample of 3-in-One and Dic- 





Address__ 
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City State__ 


Cut or tear out this coupon now and mail to- 
day. Paste it on a post card to save postage. 
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Trade Mark 








Two of the many 
fine values in 
Durable-DURHAM 
Hosiery 




















BO-PEEP 


A serviceable 
stockin gf or 
women. ade 
from soft lisle fin- 
i yarn. Me- 
dium weight. 
Wide elastictop. 
Double rein- 
forced heels and 
toes. Black 
and white. 

Price 25c pair 


For active people 
—hosiery that 
stands the wear 


ah men and women who work or tramp outdoors—for lively, healthy, 

romping children— Durable-DURHAM Hosiery is made extra — It 
is reinforced at points of hardest wear — that saves darning and means fewer 
new pairs to buy. This hosiery is comfortable, too, for people who are on 
their feet all day, as the soles and toes are smooth, seamless and even. 


DURABLE ila 
DQURHAM HOSIER Y docbie Hones: 
FOR-MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN when ie 


Made strongest where the wear is hardest — ‘. Double te- 


inforced heels 


There are styles for work and play, for every season of the year. In every —_ gt = 


pair the. legs are full length; tops are wide and elastic; sizes are correctly smooth, seamless 


marked; the colors won't fade. Prices are 25, 35, 40 and 50 cents per pair. — ae 
For the cold weather ahead — ask your dealer 
for Durable-DURHAM Fleecy-lined Hosiery. 


It is full of warmth and full of wear. The fleecing is extra thick, soft and 
warm. There are fleecy-lined styles for men, women and children. 


Look for the Trade Mark Ticket attached to each pair of DurableeDURHAM Hosiery. 
Write to Sales Dept., 88 Leonard St., New York, for Free Catalog showing all styles. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durhan, N.C. 


‘Moum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 








neutralizes all 
odors of the body 


‘“Mum”’ is considered 
indispensable by particular 
women. They apply it— 
only alittle at a time—after 
the bath, and are free from 
all embarrassment all day, 
no matter how active they 
may be. 

Get **Mum’”’ today. 


25c at drug- and department-stores 
“ Mum" is a trade mark registered in U.S. Patent Office 


“Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


"BATHASWEET: 


A Perfumed Luxury for the Bath. Softens Hard Water Instantly 


= Make your bath a luxury. Don’t bathe in hard water; it roughens and irritates the skin. 

S A spoonful of BATHASWEET in your bath brings the softness of rain water and the fragrance 
of a thousand flowers. A BATHASWEET bath cools, refreshes and invigorates. 

Small size 35c, large size 75c at all Drug and Department Stores, or by mail to Dept. A. 





HYGIENOL 


The STERILIZED 
POWDER PUFF 


The Finest Quality Lamb's Wool 
In Individual Envelopes bearing Trade Mark 


showing Lamb's Face in Circle—- 
Five Popular Sizes 
1O¢ 15s bot 254%,35* 
At All piles Dealers’ 
“Protector of All 
Se nt Women's Beauty" Py : 
FRE Illustrates every detail Batis , 
in' making of HYGIENOL Powder Puffs 
MAURICE LEVY. I5W.38'"Street , New York City 


importer of Famous Créme Simon and 


Socisté Hygiénique - Toilet Products 
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C.S.WELCH COMPANY, NEW YORK,U.S.A. 








Suap with the 
Sure. Back .S) 


The only DRESS FASTENER GUARANTEED NOT TO INJURE 

THE GARMENT. At all Notion Counters, 10 cents, card of 12 

—made in six sizes, fast black and silvered. Send 10 cents for card 
Made by THE AUTOYRE COMPANY 

A. L. CLARK & CO, Inc Sole Distributers 652 Broadway, New York City 

















THE LUNCH FROM 
HOME 


Wrens persons carry their lunches to office 
or factory than formerly. It seems to be 
one way of meeting the high cost of living. 
Why not make that lunch a good patriotic meal 
as well as a satisfactory one? Here is a sugges- 
tion for each week day: 


No. 1 


Chicken-Salad Sandwiches 
Orange Sponge Cakes 
Chocolate-Covered Cherries 





No. 2 
Bread-and-Butter Sandwiches 
Pot of Cream Cheese 
Date-and-Nut Sandwiches 


Apple 
Coffee in Bottle That Keeps Liquids Hot 





No. 3 


Bottle of Milk Thin Corn Bread and Butter 
Apple Stuffed Dates 


Make the thin corn bread this way: 
2 Cupfuls of Corn Meal 2 Tablespoonfuls of 


2 Cupfuls of Skim Milk Cooking Oil 
4 Teaspoonfuls of 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Baking Powder 1 Egg (May be 


1 Tablespoonful of Sugar Omitted) 


\ {IX the dry ingredients. Add the milk, the 
vi well-beaten egg and the oil. Beat well. 
Bake in a shallow pan for about thirty minutes. 





No. 4 


Hard-Boiled Eggs 
Raisin-Bread-and-Butter Sandwiches 


elery - 
Small Jar of Honey 





No. 5 


Ramekin of Baked Beans 
Brown-Bread-and-Butter Sandwiches 
Apple Sauce 
Chocolate-Covered Cherries 





No. 6 


Cold Chicken Raisin Bread and Butter 
Cranberry Sauce 
Maple Sugar 
Raisin bread is so good made by this recipe: 
1 Cupful of Rye Flour 1 Cupful of Milk 


1 Cupful of 1 Cupful of Brown 
Buckwheat Flour Sugar 

3 Teaspoonfuls of ZZ 
Baking Powder 34 Cupful of Raisins 


14 Teaspoonful of Salt 


IX the flour, baking powder and salt. 

Dissolve the sugar in the milk, and add 
the egg. Combine the flour and milk mixtures 
and add the raisins. Bake in a very moder- 
ate oven for one hour. 





Sandwich Fillings 


4 i-. Worcester County (Massachusetts) 
Farm Bureau suggests the following recipes 
for sandwich fillings: 

Cheese-and-Nut Filling. Chop English wal- 
nuts or. other nuts fine and mix them with 
grated cheese. Moisten with milk and season 
with salt. Raisins may be used instead of nuts. 

Fruit Filling. Figs, raisins, dates. Remove 
the stems and stones. Chop fine; add a little 
cold water and cook to a paste. Add a few 
drops of lemon juice. 

Egg Filling No. 1. One hard-cooked egg, 
chopped fine; an equal amount of chopped 
ham; one teaspoonful of melted butter. Mix 
all together. 

Egg Filling No. 2. Scrambled egg and a 
little crisp bacon. 

Egg Filling No.3. Chop hard-cooked eggs 
fine, mix with salad dressing and season with 
salt and pepper. 

Celery-and-Apple Filling. First put equal 
amounts of celery and apples through a coarse 
food chopper. Squeeze out the water; add 
salad dressing and salt to taste. 

Chicken Filling. Cut cold boiled chicken 
into small pieces, season with salt and pepper 
and moisten with chicken stock. 

Salmon Filling. Remove the bones and 
skin from cold salmon, and mash. Add the 
yolks of hard-cooked eggs. Moisten with 
melted butter, and add shredded lettuce. Sea- 
son with salt, pepper and lemon juice. 

Ham Filling. Chop cold boiled. ham fine; 
mix with a little chopped green pickle. 

Tomato Filling. Peel firm tomatoes and 
slice them thin. Sprinkle with salt and pepper 
and bits of crisp bacon. 





The Group Lunch 


HEN a group of girls have opportunity 

to prepare a hot drink or heat a can of 
soup or baked beans it is a good idea to have a 
club luncheon. Instead of each girl’s bringing 
her own complete luncheon she may bring 
one article, say the can of soup, loaf of bread, 
tumbler of ‘jelly or peanut butter, can of beans, 
etc., all the girls sharing the total cost. This 
obviates the necessity of carrying a paper- 
wrapped luncheon and will make the food seem 
fresher at the noon hour. 

A loaf of nut bread purchased at the delica- 
tessen shop or bakery on the way home at 
night may be used at the noon lunch when, 
with a freshly cut Neuchatel or cream cheese, 
it will seem more appetizing than if the sand- 
wich were spread before leaving home in the 
morning. Where it is possible to purchase milk 
almost a complete luncheon will be previded 
thereby and needs only to be supplemented by 
a sandwich and a sweet to provide quick 
working energy for the afternoon’s duties. 


Fa ae ee 
This New Range 


Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 





The Coal section and the Gas section 
are just as separate as though you 
had two ranges in your kitchen. 


enw 700 


Note le two TW ovens 00d 
for baking, glass paneled, and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 
The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for baking bread or 
roasting meats and the other for 
pastry baking—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 152 
that tells all about it. 





Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 














and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 
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(STOUT WOM 


Vo you are tall or short, 
Lane Bryant can fit you. All 
sizes, up to 56 bust, always in stock. Weare 
the largest stout-wear specialists in the world, 
and the ONLY house that publishes an en- 
tire Style Book exclusively for Stout Women. 


Crépe de Chine Dress, $16.85 
38$92—Here is an exampleof the valueswe offer: 
All-Silk Crépe deChine Dress, aspictured. Black, 
navy blue, taupe or wisteria. Sizes 39to 56 bust. 


Value $22.50. Order this dress 
today. Special until Getober 31st $16.85 
Beautiful Style Book—FREE! 


Free, if youwrite today. Our beautiful nev v Style 
Book, “‘Smart Styles for Stout Women.” It’s a 
great big book, picturing hun- 
dreds of Dresses, Coats, Suits, 
Skirts, Waists and Underwear, 
exclusively for Stout Women, 
Hundreds of garments at- 
tractively pictured and more 
attractively priced. Justsay, 


R \\ ‘Send Style Book B,” on a 
postaladdressedto Dept. J4. 






























Send Us Your 


Old Carpets 


Rugs and Old Ciothing 


We reclaim the wool in them by our special 
process of cleaning, combing, carding, an 
respinning. Then we dye it and weave nev 


wo. VWelvety Rugs 


PA in plain, fancy or Oriental patterns- 
A any.color you want, any sise—the equa! 
Pa of the high-priced store rugs. 





S| : soft, bright, new rugs, pnd par te 
Aae Wear many years. Money back i! 
A not satisfied. Every order com 
aed in three days. 
Write fo: 
bookof de 
signs in colors — liberal 
freight or express paymen|' 
offer and full information. 
























FOR BABY’S CRIB 
Hygienic waterproof sheetitig 
that really protects 
It is pure white, light, soft, 
pliable. Not heating, creates 
no perspiration, chafing or 
irritation. Easily cleaned— 
always fresh, dainty, sweet 
36 in. wide, light or heavy; 
54 in. wide, heavy weight only. 
GET THE GENUINE. Look 
for Stork trade mark. If your 
dealer does not have 
Stork Sheeting write 

us. 


The Stork Co., Dept. 
1-G, Boston, "Mass. 
Makers of Stork Shoes, 

Stork Pants, etc. st RE 
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Saving Gas and Electricity 
By Elizabeth A. Anderson 





Save Your Gas and Save Coal for the Government 







—=|URING that frightfully cold 
“| weather last winter many of us 
were forced to depend upon our 
supply of gas for heating and 
| cooking as well as for lighting, 

Avad| and there are those of us, from 
NV, | tiny flat dwellers to owners of 

S| palatial establishments, who 
suffered the hardship of having the gas pressure 
very low and at times completely shut off. 
This year, with ever-increasing demands on the 
nation’s short fuel supply, it is probable that 
the allowance of gas to each individual will be 
even less, and it is the duty of every patriotic 
American to conserve in every possible way in 
order that none experience real privations. 

First of all, turn the gas out completely when 
you leave the room. ‘Matches are cheaper 
than gas.” This rule applies to bathrooms, 
halls, etc., unless, of course, they are very dark 
and there are dangerous landings or steps 
which might occasion bad falls. The writer 
has found a little electric flashlight useful in 
going from room to room through dark halls. 

Generally speaking, mantle burners, in which 
a delicately constructed mantle coated with a 
chemical glows with an intense white light as 
soon as the burning gas heats it to a certain 
temperature, are more economical than open 
burners, because the illumination per unit of 
gas consumed is far greater in the former. It 
will be found that a single mantle burner when 
properly placed will give greater efficiency than 
several open burners. 

If a mantle burns noisily, the mixture of air 
and gas is not right and the stopcock at the 
base of the burner should be adjusted until the 
mantle glows at highest intensity without flick- 
ering and without a tendency for the mantle 
to blacken at the top. When the latter hap- 
pens, too much gas is being supplied and un- 
burned carbon is deposited in the form of black 
soot, an obvious waste. 


“ONSTANTLY burning “pilot lights’ are 
wasteful, although it is doubtful if much 
gas is consumed during the course of a single 
evening, and sometimes for the sake of con- 
venience pilots may be used. It is not, how- 
ever, economical to keep pilot lights on mantles 
burning day in and day out. 

When an open burner whistles more gas 
than can be consumed is being admitted, and 
the light should be lowered until the whistling 
ceases. 

If there is the slightest odor of gas from a 
tube connection, examine at once for leaks. A 
little soapy water rubbed over the suspected 


spot will reveal a leak by the appearance of 
tiny bubbles. If no hardware or supply shop 
is at hand, the leak can be stopped temporarily 
by a bit of sealing wax or paraffin, or a binding 
of adhesive tire tape. Always turn the gas off 
at the supply-pipe stopcock, otherwise the flow 
of gas through the tubing, particularly if it is 
rubber, will rot it and cause leakage. 

When a leak is suspected read your meter— 
better still, form the habit of doing so every so 
often—at intervals when no gas is being used. 
Subtract the figures of the first reading from 
‘those of the second. Any difference will indi- 
cate a leak somewhere in the system. 

If there are no pilots or leaky tubes to ac- 
count for this difference send for a plumber, 
unless by the soapy-water method you have 
discovered the leak yourself and can stop it 
‘temporarily with paraffin or sealing wax; then 
have repairs made before other damage is done. 
Never search for a leak with a lighted match 
or candle or you may be the victim of an 
explosion. 


ANY of the principles mentioned are fully 

as applicable to saving gas in operating 
heating appliances. The one about matches 
being cheaper than gas should be assiduously 
observed. 

A gas-stove flame should be blue; if it is 
yellow it will deposit soot on the bottoms of 
utensils, indicating unburned carbon. 

For ironing or continuous cooking, on the 
top of the stove use an iron plate in order to 
conserve every bit of the heat. After the de- 
sired temperature is reached the gas can be 
lowered and the hot plate kept at a uniform 
degree of heat. Movable asbestos screens to 
keep a direct draft from blowing on the irons 
or cooking utensils will help to keep the heat 
from being dissipated. 

Plan meals so that as few burners as pos- 
sible will be used. If you are roasting meat, 
bake potatoes and scalloped tomatoes, corn 
or other vegetable and the dessert at the same 
time. If there is not room for all in the oven 
arrange the racks so that the broiler under the 
flame can be used. After the oven has reached 
the needed temperature, one burner can usually 
be turned out. Later lower the other one. 

Do not forget to turn out the pilot after the 
oven burners have started to burn. 

Three-cornered pans that can be centered 
over a single burner enable one to cook several 
foods without wasting heat. The upper part 
of a large vessel containing potatoes or other 
vegetables in boiling water can be used as a 
steamer for another vegetable or a pudding. 


Save Biasilcins he Vincueill wail Save Coal 


for the Government 


NHERE are many who do not 
realize that every precaution 
taken to reduce the amount of 
|| current used to light the indi- 
vidual home will release just so 
much more power for essential 
industries. Failure to under- 
stand thoroughly the relation 
of the current consumed to the lighting capac- 
ity of the various types of bulbs best adapted 
to household purposes is one easily corrected 
source of waste. The old carbon or metallized- 
filament bulbs furnish only one-third as much 
light from a given current as the more modern 
tungsten-filament type. 

To state this more concretely, a sixteen 
candle-power carbon-filament bulb (the size in 
widest domestic use) requires as much current 
as a 50-watt (about 50 candle power) tungsten 
bulb. The illuminating power of the latter is 
too intense for ordinary use, a fact which has 
perhaps given rise to the prejudice against 
these bulbs felt by many who at first bought 
only the high candle-power lamps. 

The 10, 15 and 25 watt tungsten bulbs are 
better adapted to general domestic use. Three 
15-watt tungsten-filament bulbs are more 
economical to operate than a single 50-watt 
size, for even when all are in use they require 
less current than the larger size, and of course 
one or two bulbs can be cut off at will when a 
Jess intense or smaller area of illumination is 
needed. This rule applies whether the bulb be 
in a single fixture, such as a table lamp, or in 
separate brackets. 

For upper halls, pantries and small rooms, 
where no close work has to be done, a single 
10-watt tungsten filament will usually give suf- 
ficient light. Such bulbs will do very well for 
bathrooms or halls where in case of illness a 
light must be kept all night. 
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“YERHAPS right here a word against the cus- 
tom of keeping lights burning all night 
where there are children would not come amiss. 
It is better for the little ones themselves to be 
trained to sleep in the dark. A wall button 
that can be reached without getting out of bed 
will make it possible to switch on the light at a 
moment’s notice. 

Unshaded bulbs are not only hard on the 
eyes but are also wasteful, because they scatter 
the light indiscriminately in all directions and, 
especially in the case of reading, table and 
other lamps, should be equipped with proper 
reflectors to throw the light where it is most 


needed. The use of the right kind of globe or 
shade to diffuse the light correctly is also of 
great importance. 

Forgetfulness causes waste that in the course 
of a year will total quite a sum. Be sure that 
lamps are kept burning only when and where 
they are needed. 

One way to help conserve the current is to 
turn off at the sockets all lamps in a room 
except the one giving best general illumination, 
or in a place where light is especially needed, 
so that only one light, or perhaps in a larger 
room a few lights, will flash when the wall 
button is pressed. In large families, especially 
where there are forgetful children, it is advis- 
able to remove these extra lamps. 

Try to arrange so that all close work, such 
as sewing, drafting, etc., can be done during 
daylight hours. Much electricity can also be 
saved if the members of a family sit in the 
same room rather than for each one to burn 
lights in his or her own room. 

Porch lights should be used only when abso- 
lutely necessary for safety. Often curtains on 
adjacent windows or in the door can be drawn 
a bit to allow the light from inside to illumine 
the step or porch sufficiently. When porch 
lights must be burned, low-wattage bulbs 
should be used. 


EARN to read your meter and test it from 
time to time during the daytime when no 
lights are being burned, to see whether or not 
there may be something amiss with the wiring. 
When a house is to be closed for several 
months or weeks, it is a good idea to send for a 
representative of the electric company to cut 
off the current by means of the switch outside 
the house. Damage may be done the circuit if 
this outside switch is turned off by an inex- 
perienced person. 

With electrical appliances, by practicing the 
strictest economy, one can often cut down the 
current used considerably. Ascertain the time 
required to reach the desired temperature and 
be sure to turn the heat on that length of time 


ahead only. If an iron or other appliance fails . 


to heat in the proper time examine the con- 
nections. If the wires have merely loosened 
you may be able to fix them yourself, or if the 
damage is more serious send the appliance to 
the electric shop. Toasters, irons, etc., require 
relatively more current than washers, sewing 
machines and similar devices which are oper- 
ated by motors, and during the present crisis 
should be used carefully. 
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The New Method places confidence Scolding and whipping are relics 
as the basis of control f the Barbarous Ages 
ania 


ight and Wrong Methods 
In Child Training» 


ANY loving parents with the 
best interest of their children 
at heart are unknowingly 

committing nothing less than a crime 
against their little ones because of 
the methods they use in training 
them in the way they should go. 
Not only do these methods fail in 
their immediate purpose, but they 
work an irreparable harm in their 
effect on the child’s future success 


and happiness. 


Abraham Lincoln, perhaps our 








sor Ray C. Beery, ey Nas 
and Columbia), iP ie ten ie a com- 
plete Course in Practical Child Training. 
This Course is based on Professor Beery’s 
extensive investigations and wide practical 
experience, and provides a well-worked-out 
plan which the parent can easily follow. 
The Parents’ Association, a national organ- 
ization devoted to improving the methods 
of child training, has adopted the Beery 
system and is teaching the course to its 
members by mail. 


Nothing Else Like It 


. (Harvard 


Membership in the Parents’ Association 


entitles you to a complete course of lessons 


. . j shi in} , P fac. vay r of Ice 
greatest American, once said: “All i” child training by Professor Beery. These 


that I am and all that I ever hope to 


be I owe to my mother.” 
before and since Lincoln 
have in the very same way 
given the big share of 
credit to their parents— 
and how truly they spoke ! 
The trouble has always been 
that we have never given any 
really scientific study to the 
question of child training—we 
have not searched for the cause 
of disobedience, the cause of 
wilfulness, the cause of un- 
truthfulness, and of other symp- 
toms which, if not treated in the 
right way, may lead to dire 
consequences. Instead, we pun- 
ish the child for exhibiting the 
bad trait, or else ‘‘let it go.” 
As a result, we do the child an 
actual wrong instead of helping 
it. What we should do is to at- 
tack the trouble at its source. 


Confidence the Basis 
of Control 


The new system of child 
training is founded upon the 
principle that confidence is the 
basis of control. 


lessons 


Great men leave the 








Do You Know 
How— 


to instruct children in the 
delicate matters of sex? 


to always obtain cheerful 
obedience? 

to correct mistakes of 
early training? 

to keep child from crying? 

to develop initiative in child? 

to teach child instantly to 
comply with command, 
“Don't touch’’? 

to suppress temper in children 
without punishment? 

to succeed with child of any 
age without display of 
authority? 

to discourage the “Why” 
habit in regard to com- 
mands? 

to prevent quarreling and 
fighting? 


to cure impertinence? Dis- 
courtesy? Vulgarity? 

to remove fear of darkness? 
Fear of thunder and light- 
ning? Fear of harmless 
animals? 

to encourage child to talk? 

to teach punctuality? 
Perseverance? Carefulness? 

to overcome obstinacy? 

to cultivate mental concentra- 
tion? 

to teach shone: sty and truth- 
fulness? 

These are only a few of the 

hundreds of questions fully 

answered and explained, in a 

way that makes application of 

the principles involved easy 

through this course. 








must not be confused with the 
hundreds of books on child training which 
reader in the dark because of 


vagueness and lack of definite 
and practical application of the 
principles laid down. It does 
not deal in glittering generali- 
ties. Instead, it shows by con- 
crete illustrations and detailed 
explanations exactly what to 
do to meet every emérgency 
and how to accomplish imme- 
diate results and make a 
permanent impression. 

No matter whether your 
child is still in the cradie or is 
eighteen years old, this course 
will show how to apply the 
right methods at once. You 
merely take up the particular 
trait, turn to the proper page, 
and apply the lessons to the 

child. You are told exactly 
what to do. You cannot begin 
too soon, for. the child’s be- 
havior in the first few years of 
life depends on the parent, not 
on the child. 


This Book Free 


“New Methods in Child 
Training” is the title of a little 
book which describes the 








Under this new system children who 
have been well-nigh unmanageable become 
obedient and willing, and such traits as 
bashfulness, jealousy, fear, bragging, etc., 
are overcome. But the system goes deeper 
than that, for it instils high ideals and 
builds character, which is of course the 
goal of all parents’ efforts in child training. 

Physical punishment, shouted commands, 
and other barbarous relics of the old sys- 
tem have no place in this modern school. 
Children are made comrades, not slaves; 
are helped, not punished. And the results 
are nothing short of marvelous. 

Instead of a hardship, child training be- 
comes a genuine pleasure, as the parent 
shares every confidence, every joy and 
every sorrow of the child, and at the same 
time has its unqualified respect. This is a 
situation rarely possible under old training 
methods. 

And what a source of pride now as well 
as in after years! To have children whose 
every action shows culture and refinement, 
perfect little gentlemen and gentlewomen, 
yet full of childish enthusiasm and spon- 
taneity withal! 


Results Without Friction 


To put in practice these new ideas in 
child training, strange as it may seem, 
takes less time than the old method. It 
is simply a question of applying principles 
founded on a scientific study of human 
nature, going at it in such a way as to get 
immediate results without friction. 

The founder of this new system is Profes- 


Parents’ Association and outlines Professor 
Beery’s course in Practical Child Training. 
The Association will gladly send a copy free 

on request. 

If you are truly anxious to make the great- 
est possible success of your children’s lives, 
you owe it to them to at least get this free 
book which shows how you may become a 
member of the Parents’ Association and 
secure the fine benefit of this wonderful new 
way in child training. Merely mail the 
coupon or a postcard or letter, but do it 
to-day, as this offer may 
never be made 
here again. 


THE 
PARENTS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 4410-B, 
449 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 


FREE BOOK COUPON 


PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 4410-B, 449 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 


Please send me your book, ‘“‘New Methods in 
Child Training,” Free. This does not obligate 
me in any way. 









Name. 





Address 





City eh ets 












































You can make Jiffy-Jell desserts 
doubly delicious with Sun-Maid 
Raisins. 





Put Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins in 
fruit salad for a final touch of ele- 
gance. 





Bread pudding can be made pop- 
ular in your home with Sun-Maid 
Raisins. 





sweetening in Indian corn meal pudding. 
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Sun-Maid Raisins provide new flavoring and 


A Luscious Meal in Itself 


Let your family have boiled rice prepared like this, and 
you can serve it twice as frequently. 

For boiled rice steps out of the ‘‘plain food’’ class when 
you add Sun-Maid Raisins to it. The flavor suggests luxury. 

Yet the cost remains, in most localities, at 6c for 6 dishes—practically a 


meal in ‘itself at one cent per plate. 


Here is the recipe. Try it. Note the 
delight that your folks express. 


¥% cup Seeded Sun-Maid Raisins 1 cup rice 
1 teaspoonful salt 1 teaspoonful butter 


Wash rice through several waters; add rice slowly to 4 quarts 
boiling water and boil hard 25 mimutes in uncovered vessel. 
Blanch, sprinkle with salt. Put in mold or bowl, brushed 
with butter; press down and set in vessel of hot water until 
ready to use. ‘Turn out on a flat dish, serving garnished with 
Sun-Maid Raisins which have been steamed until plump. 





Botled Rice with 
Sun-Maid Raisins 


For 1 cent, with Raisins 


A Nutritious, Balanced Food 


Rice, as you know, is one of the most nutritious of all 
the world’s grain-foods. And raisins lead the fruit-foods in 


all-around food value. 


Raisins supply 1560 calories of energy-producing nutri- 
ment per pound. A pound of eggs furnishes 720 calories. A pound of 


beefsteak supplies 1090 calories. 


Raisins also provide phosphorus, iron 
and other mineral elements, vegetable fat 
and protein, in the most assimilable form. 


So rice-and-raisins is not only an ener- 
gizing, body-building ration, but is a 
balanced dish as well. You'll be glad that 
you learned about Sun-Maid Raisins once 
you have tried them with your rice. 


These ‘*Luxury Flavors” at War-Saving 
Costs are Solving Women’s Problems 


The problem of low-cost, attractive 
meals is made easier with raisins. Bread 
pudding, from left-over bread, and Indian 
pudding are no longer plain with raisins. 

Stewed prunes or other fruits with rai- 
sins become a wanted dish. , 

Sun-Maid Raisins in corn bread add'a 
delicious touch to this healthful, wheat- 
saving food. 

Try these raisins in Jiffy-Jell and other 
jelly desserts. . See how they improve 
your best fruit salads. 

All these foods are prepared in most 
localities at a cost of 1c to 4c per serving. 

But, best of all, see your people accept 


these low-cost dishes with relish and 
delight! 


Phone your dealer now to send you a 
package of famous Sun-Maid Raisins. 
They are made from tender, juicy, thin- 


‘ skinned California grapes—a variety too 


delicate to ship fresh to the markets. 
When sun-cured in the vineyards they 
make the finest raisins known. They are 
Nature’s own confections, plump and lus- 
cious. Try Sun-Maids and. you’ ll always 
want this brand. 

Three varieties: Seeded (seeds re- 
moved), blue package. Seedless (grown 
without seeds), red package. Clusters (on 
the stem), blue package. Try oneof each. 


California Associated Raisin Co. 


Membership 9000 Growers 
Fresno, California 


‘SUN-MAID 


Raisins 























VICTORY Penny-Buns 


These three great foods, made with Sun-Maid Raisins, have won widespread popularity. ‘They are ready- 
baked for you at most good groceries and bake shops—fresh from -your modern local bakeries. Try them too. 
They are delicious samples of the nutritious foods that are made with raisins. 


Ask for delicious Raisin Candy at candy shops. 


Raisins in candy save sugar. 


California Raisin Pie 





California Raisin Bread 














These blue packages of Sun-Maid 
Seeded Raisins are your assurance of 
highest quality. 





Keep these Sun-Maid Seedless 
Raisins on hand for many uses. Get 
this red package. 





Delicious old-fashioned raisins on 
the stem. Ask for Sun-Maid Clus- 
ters in blue package. 








**700 Sun- Maid Recipes” 


A New Book—Sent to You FREE 


We have issued a new book con- 
taining more than one hundred 
recipes for the use of Sun-Maid 
Raisins. All the foods it suggests 
are easily made with materials you 
are likely to have at home. 


Send for a copy. Let this book 
prove to you the economies that 
are possible with delicious Sun- 
Maid Raisins. 
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WAS Waiting in the Office of 
a friend to take him home 
in my car. He is the head of 
a very large concern. ‘Just 
one more thing,” he said, 
“and I'll be ready.” And he 
rang a bell, which was an- 
swered by a young man. 

‘*Payson,” he said, “‘I got 
that check for five hundred 
dollars this morning from the Wortleys. But 
Banks may feel it ought to be credited to his 
department, as he wrote them before you did.” 

“T don’t see Banks’ argument at all, Mr. 
Baker,” said Payson. ‘‘I wrote them first about 
it and I think it should be credited to me. I 
don’t think he’s entitled to it.” 

“All right,” said my friend; ‘I just wanted 
to know how you felt about it.” 

My friend touched another bell and Banks 
came in. 

“Banks,” said the employer, ‘‘I got that five 
hundred dollars from the Wortleys to-day.” 

“Fine, sir,” replied Banks. “It certainly is 
time that they settled with us.” 

“Ves,” replied my friend. “But Payson 
thinks his department ought to get credit for it 
and not yours, because he wrote the Wortleys 
first about it, although it looks to me as if the 
check really came in response to your letter.” 

“Why, that’s all right, Mr. Baker, entirely as 
you decide,” replied Banks. ‘It doesn’t matter 
which department has the credit, as I can see, as 
long as the company has the check. That’s after 
all the milk in the coconut, don’t you think?” 

“Tt is. That’s all, Banks; thank you.” 

Need I point out which young man is headed 
for promotion in my friend’s big concern? 

















$75 a Month 
Now a Million a Year 





‘¢ The Crux of Business lies in profit sharing; 
I believe in it absolutely,’ says Charles M. 
Schwab. ‘‘Moreover, I believe it will ulti- 
mately settle the whole labor problem. Look 
at Andrew Carnegie. He is the most successful 
profit sharer in this country; he gave his em- 
ployees half of his profits in bonuses. My rule in 
building up a business success is: Don’t engage 
a man of great reputation to do it; get a young 
fellow who has his reputation to make; he will 
give you his best, undivided effort. When I 
took hold of the Bethlehem Steel Company for 
the second time, after it had collapsed, I se- 
lected as my partners some fifteen of the young 
fellows right out of the works. I said to them: 
‘Now, boys, let’s go to it. What I make, you 


make.’ One of the fifteen was working at a 
crane, getting seventy-five dollars a month. 
Now look at him. He’s earning a million a year 


and over. I mean Eugene G. Grace, the presi- 
dent of the Bethlehem Steel Company. He’s 
fifty times the man that I am. Yes, I mean 


that. 
rest.” 


All I did was to select him. He did the 


Why Does a Man 
Really Marry a Woman? 


Why Does a Man Really Marry a woman? 
is a question which few think to ask, because 
marrying is going on so constantly that we lose 
our perspective. But in reality women are right 
when they say, as they often do, that men are 
queer creatures. A man marries a woman, 
knowing perfectly well beforehand that the ul- 
timate success of their married life is going to 
depend on other things besides love. He knows 
this in his heart better than the woman because 
of his more practical turn of mind and training. 
Then, after he is married, he blames his wife 
because she hasn’t been trained in ways that to 
him are second nature. He blames her because 
she doesn’t know how to keep accounts. But 
he knew beforehand that she didn’t know how. 
He didn’t want to ask her to become his book- 
keeper, but his wife. He married a woman. Yet 
he expects her to learn the art of accounting 
and economics without any help from him, and, 
because she doesn’t, because she can’t, he is 
pretty likely to complain because, as he puts it, 
women are unfitted for practical affairs. But the 
actual facts are that, as a general rule, women are 
far more practical than men. Men do many fool 
things which women would not dream of doing. 

The only real difference between most men 
and their wives in practical matters is that the 
men, quite as a natural part of their business 
training, have learned a certain routine and 
acquired a grasp of business detail which women 
have had no opportunity to learn. A man should 
not criticize his wife for her failings. It is his 
duty to give her the benefit of his training. 

Looked at in this way, the practical side of 
married life—and what is more important?— 
becomes a thing of constantly increasing satis- 
faction instead of a confused mass of irritation. 
Let any man, for ‘example, calmly think how 
long it has taken him to master the science of 
accounts: then let him wonder how it happens 
that in such a short time his wife has really 
done so well. Men ought to help their wives 
more in this respect. The men are not superior. 
They have only had business advantages which 
it is their duty to impart to their wives. Our 
women must become more efficient as economists 
and accountants in their homes; and from 
whom, pray, are they to learn it if not from 
their men folks? 
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MEN 


What They Think, Do and Say 





The Man Whom We Think of 
as Benighted 











A Man Held Me Fascinated the other day at 
luncheon. He was an American traveler who 
knew every inch of Uruguay. He was telling 
how thoroughly American Uruguay is and how 
benighted we think Uruguay is. We think of 
the Uruguayans as a dark-skinned race. 

As a matter of fact, Uruguay has a larger 
percentage of pure white people than any state 
in our Union. These Uruguayans know us ap- 
parently better than we know them, for every 
Uruguayan buys about eight dollars’ worth a 
year per capita from the United States, while 
every Japanese, for example, buys about a dol- 
lar and fifty cents’ worth a year per capita, and 
every Chinaman less than a cent’s worth a year. 

And thereare a million four hundred thousand 
folks in Uruguay, and so keen are they on edu- 
cational facilities for their young that they 
spend seven dollars per capita per year for edu- 
cation: just about what the United States, the 
richest country on earth, spends. Not very be- 
nighted, these Uruguayans. 





He is a Pretty Good American: 
Is This Man 











How American is This Uruguayan this man 
told in a very picturesque way. He says he 
starts the day by getting out of a bed made 
in Wisconsin; throws back the sheets made in 
South Carolina; steps on a rug made in Phila- 
delphia; puts on his slippers from Massachu- 
setts to take his bath in a tub from Pittsburgh. 
His stockings come from Georgia, collars from 
New York, underwear from Maryland, sus. 
penders from Massachusetts. His house is kept 
safe by a Yale lock. He puts on his Philadelphia 
hat and rides in his American automobile to 
his office, with a desk from Michigan. 

White pine from Mississippi is used in build- 
ing his house; he partakes of salmon from 
Alaska; canned green corn from Maine and 
oysters from Louisiana; pineapples from Hawaii 
and canned fruit from California; or apples from 
Oregon and Washington at his meals, and he 
cuts the apple with a Massachusetts or a 
Connecticut knife. The enameled ware in his 
kitchen is from Indiana and his tobacco comes 
from North Carolina. 





Moral —Take Your Partner 
to See a Good Play 











A Business Man Who Persisted in conduct- 
ing his business in a rut, and would not change 
his policy, went to see a play with his partner 
one evening. When the play was over he said 
to the partner: 

“‘That has given me an idea which I think 
we can apply to our business,” and he explained 
the idea. When he had finished his partner said: 

“*That is the very idea I have been trying to 
get you to adopt for the past year.”’ It was only 
when it was presented from a different angle that 
the business man realized its value. 

The danger of keeping in ruts comes generally 
from too frequent contact with the same people 
and from a mental conservatism which, necessary 
as it is, often makes us blind to obvious things. 

That is why so many men fail in business. 
They cannot get out of the ruts they have cre- 
ated for themselves. 

The best way to avoid ruts is to resolve to 
keep an open mind, and not despise an idea be- 
cause at first glance it appears new and strange. 
A rut is really a kind of self-satisfaction. 





If He Could Do That at 20, 
What Couldn’t He Do at 40! | 








A Young Man of Twenty was selling life in- 
surance and went to a country flour mill. But 
the millers, father and son, could not be inter- 
ested. Finally, the young solicitor, finding that 
they wouldn’t part with any cash, offered to 
take their notes for the first premiums. That 
bait caught them. Just as the papers were 
made out, the cashier came in to put the cash 
away in the safe. 

‘Pretty snug sum,”’ commented the solicitor. 
“‘T suppose you buy bargains here, don’t you?” 

They assured him they did. 

“Well,” said the young man, “I'll sell you 
as good and safe a bargain as you ever bought. 
Ill sell you your notes at a discount.”’ 

And he did. Just as the young man was 
walking out of the office the old miller called: 

“Say, young fellow, I wish you would let me 
know what you’re doing when you’re forty!” 





—) 


| x It’s ss naling That 
Makes an Impression on the Young | 








The Way in Which the Mail-Order Business 
has become a part of the life of the average 
Western family is illustrated in a story that 
Julius Rosenwald tells. It is of a Sunday-school 
teacher who asked her class: ‘‘ Now, children, 
where did we get the Ten Commandments?” 

Whereupon a little girl instantly replied: 
‘From Sears Roebuck!” 








A Man Who Made Little 
Things Bring Him a Fortune 











It’s the Little Things that count the biggest, 
after all: the little things that others overlook. 
That is what Mr. Statler, he of the hotels of 
his name at Detroit, Buffalo, Cleveland, Saint 
Louis and New York, has discovered. He it 
was who put wooden panels in the transoms of 
bedrooms so that the hall light won’t shine in 
at night. It was his idea to shove the morning 
paper under your door with ‘“‘Good morning. 
This is your paper; with the compliments of 
the Hotel Statler” on it. 

He it was who stopped the practice of charg- 
ing more for a newspaper on his hotel news 
stands than the price on the street. He it was 
who saw a woman fumbling to get her key into 
the key hole of her room and ordered all the 
keyholes changed so that they would be above 
the knob and not below in the shadow. 

His idea it was to have ice water in spigots in 
rooms, since he saw that folks didn’t like the tip 
that invariably goes to the boy who brings you 
ice water. Heit was who saw that people liked 
to sit with their arms hooked across the backs 
of their chairs between courses while they were 
eating, and he ordered that all the chairs in his 
dining rooms be made low and without knobs 
on the top. He it was who saw that men didn’t 
need to be ‘“‘brushed off”? when they went to 
wash their hands in the washroom and had a 
sign put up: ‘‘The attendants in this room are 
instructed to give no service unless it is asked 
for”; and in every room in his hotels you will 
find this motto: ‘‘ No employee of this hatel is 
allowed the privilege of arguing with a guest.” 





The End of the Boy With 
the Cigarette 











The Moment That the American business 
man got it into his head that alcohol drinking 
impaired a man’s efficiency, he stopped drinking 
himself, gave orders that those he employed 
should stop, and the present wave for national 
prohibition had begun. So it will be with boys 
smoking cigarettes. Fanatical raving against 
the habit will do no good: it more often an- 
tagonizes the cigarette smoker. But the moment 
the cigarette begins to be looked upon as a 
liability in a boy in business, that moment the 
cigarette will go—so far as the boy is concerned. 

It is no argument to say that the employer 
himself may smoke cigarettes. That is his pre- 
rogative. But the fact is that the boy who 
smokes cigarettes is beginning to find it more 
difficult to get a job than the boy who does not. 

Like drinking, cigarette smoking is going into 
the list of economic menaces. The end of the 
day of the boy and the cigarette is in sight. 





He Had to Leave ’Em There 
Wcrsd Couldn’t Run or Walk 











One of the Brightest wane Business Men of 
Pittsburgh enrolled as a volunteer and by his 
quick intelligence soon won an officer’s commis- 
sion. He led his troops in the attack on Bou- 
resches, and so hot was the fight that a major 
was sent from headquarters to learn the worst. 
He met the young officer coming out of the town 
with part of his company. The major happened 
to be a pompous gentleman, well known for his 
egotism. Having no faith in anyone to “ finish 
a job,”’ he asked the young officer: 

‘“What’s the condition of Bouresches?”’ 

“In our hands, sir. I left a detachment to 
guard the town,” replied the young officer. 

“Any boches left?” was the next question. 

The young officer hesitated and then said: 

“Vea ar.” 

A lurid interlude followed. “Did not your 
orders from me say that no Germans were to be 
left there?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’”’ replied the young officer. 

“Then why in hell have you disobeyed my 
orders, hey?” asked the irate major. 

The young Pittsburgher looked the major in 
the eye and replied: ‘‘The burying patrol has 
not arrived yet, sir.” 


When Schwab Tore Up the 
Largest usnidhen Contract Ever Made | 











The Most Dramatic Moment in Charles M. 
Schwab’s career, so full of wonderful moments, 
was when the late J. Pierpont Morgan had ar- 
ranged for the taking over of the Carnegie Steel 
Company by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion he found that the trust would be obligated 
to carry out a contract which Mr. Carnegie had 
made with Mr. Schwab to pay hima minimum 
of one million dollarsa yearsalary. Mr. Morgan 
was in a quandary what to do, as the maximum 
salary paid by the steel trust was $100,000 a 
year. So Mr. Morgan called Schwab, explained 
the quandary and asked him what to do. 

“This,” instantly said Schwab as he reached 
out and took the contract from Mr. Morgan, 
and tore it up! The contract had netted Schwab 
$1,300,000 the previous year. It cleared up 
the whole situation. When Mr. Morgan told 
Mr. Carnegie, the latter sent Mr. Schwab a bun- 
dle of bonds equal to the full amount of the 
unexpired contract. 
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Look before 
you buy 


# Be popularity of 
Pussywillow Face 
Powder in the black 
and white striped box 
has encouraged imita- 
tions of the Pussy- 
willow package. 


The quality of the 
powder inside a Pussy- 
willow box is inimi- 
table. Sifted through 
silk to insure softness 
and transparency. 

Avoid disappoint- 
ment by looking for 
the Henry Tetlow sig- 
nature on every box ot 
Pussywillow you buy. 


Five shades, 50c a box 


Trial Portion Free 
or a miniature box 
sent for 10 cents. 


































Henry TetTLtow Co. 


Established 1849 
Makers of 
Pussywillow Dry Shampoo 


500 Henry Tetlow Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 






















































Stylish Apparel 
for Motherstobe 


HE apectent Mother CAN be well- 

dressed. She can and should go out- 
doors daily. She can and should pursue 
every normal activity, both indoors and 
out, right up till baby comes. 

Allthis is possible if you wear Lane Bryant 
Maternity Clothes. Theyconceal the condi- 
tion; they are adjustable to every stage of 
maternity — yet they can be worn without 
alteration whenthe normal figureisresumed. 

Crépe de Chine Dress, $14.95 

M91—Anexampleof valuesoffered. All 

sike répede Chine dress, as pictured. Black 

or navy blue. Sizes34to44 bust. $ 

Special price until October 31st 14.95 

FRE Abig 64-page Style Book, picturing 

hundreds of Dresses, | 

Coats, Suits, Skirts, Waistsand 

Corsets specially designed for 












mothers-to-be, also Infants’ 
section. Sent absolutely 
free if you write TODAY. 
Address Dept. J 3. 
Lane Bryant 
Fifth Ave. at 38th St. NewYork 
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—recommended by dentists; 





—given the highest award 
at the Panama-Pacific 


Exposition. 
HANDY 
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“MEND—DONT SPEND’ 


is made by the 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO. GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
who also make and guarantee 


SIGNET 














































ROYAL ENGRAVING CO., 8144 Walnut &t,, 


THE PERMANENT 
ING 100 invitations or announcements $3, 
Latest lettering, including en- 
velopes. Postpaid. 50 eperered isitin Cards $1. 
Xmas greeting cards 60c per doz. Write for Sampies. 
Phila., Pa 


130 






















P chant in Quality 


E familiar red box, and the 
trademark on the toe, stand 
for the beauty and durability 
you have a right to expect in 
a pure silk stocking properly 
woven. One pair of Black Cat 
will prove to you that a Silk 
Stocking can be durable. Ask 
your dealer for Black Cat Re- 
inforced Hosiery for men, women 


and children. 
BLACK CAT TEXTILES COMPANY 


Makers also of Cooper's-Bennington 
Spring Needle Underwear for Men 


Home Office: Kenosha, Wis. 


Factories at Kenosha and Sheboygan, Wis., 
Harvard, Ill., and Bennington, Vt. 


3444 












‘The Ladies’ Home Journal for October, 1918 























The NEE-DESK is a portable writing desk for use 
everywhere that a stationary desk is not available. 
It is instantly fastened to the leg just above the knee 
by a snug elastic in a convenient position whether the 
user is seated or standing. Smooth surface. Light 
and small to fit kit. Equipped with candle holder to 
light DESK at night. 


SEND ONE TO YOUR SOLDIER AND 
YOU WILL GET MORE LETTERS 


Don’t sank he pe ae He can't Ba sae “Over There” 
is ven desiate “ $1.25 Sealers ph 
AMERICAN SALES BOOK COMPANY, LIMITED 
706 Railroad Ave., ELMIRA, N.Y. 








THE GENUINE HAVE THE TRADE MARK 
STAMPED ALL OVER THE SOLE 


z2Back to Nature Shoes 


The Shoe Supreme for Children 


Made from Indian Tanned Moose 
—the softest yet toughest leather 
—with flexible wear-proof, 
weather - proof Trot -Moc 
Soles. NatureShapedlasts. 
Special models for Growing Girls— 


those who have outgrown Misses’ sizes 
and require trim appearing, sensible 
boots. 



















Other models for grown-ups, 

and all possessing the comfort- 

Send giving qualities and service 

for FREE for which Trot-Mocs are 
FALL FOLDER ay See. 

Sold by over 4000 dealers, 

or sent POSTPAID if your dealer cannot supply you. 


Ashby-Crawford Co., Dept. A, Hudson, Mass. 

















We must do unusual things, So 
am smashing prices right and left. 


Get My Book—It Will Make “ (g@) 
You Forget High Prices 
I sell direct from my factories—ship 
on 30 days’ trial—cash or easy pay- 
ments — unlimited, unconditional 


guarantee, Write at once, Ask for « 
Catalog No. 306, : 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 


A Kalamazoo 


wc Direct to You 








Should be a healthy 

happy growing baby 

if it has loving care, 
proper food and com- 
fortable hygienic clothing. 


NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


Are the softest, smoothest and least irritating 
flannels made (65c to $2.00 a yard) and are sold 
only by us. “*Non-Nettle’’ stamped every half yard 
on selvage except silk warps. 


Send for Free Sample Case 
containing samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, 
Rubber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White 
Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, etc. Also illustrated 
catalog showing 50 styles of White Embroidered 
Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up). Separate Gar- 
ments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets and hundreds 
of necessary articles for expectant mothers and the 
baby, and valuable information on care of the baby. 
No advertising on wrappers. For 25 cents we will add a 
complete set of seventeen Modern Paper Patternsfor 
baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70if bought 
separately. Writeat onceorsavethisadvertisement. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, O. 
Established in 1885. 
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Rabbit Sausage 


By Mabel B. Williams 


ACK RABBITS have for many 





years been regarded as pests in 
theSouthwest. That they should 
ever become a staple article of 
food, as well as a money-maker 
for the Red Cross country units 
of Oklahoma, was a surprise to 
even the wide-awake country 
club women who, by judicious newspaper pub- 
licity, frequent rabbit drives and skillful cook- 
ing, created both demand and supply. Not only 
did they furnish the city markets, but they 
first cut off the ears of the rabbits, turned them 
in at the county treasurer’s office and got a 
bounty on them! The fame of their ‘‘ bunny 
sausage”’ spread to Washington, and an expert 
was sent to investigate their methods and 
secure the recipe. Here it is: 


Bunny Sausage. After skinning the rabbit, 
soak the meat overnight in salt water. In the 
morning cut the meat from the bones and run 
it through the meat grinder. For every pound 
of meat add one-quarter of a medium-sized 
onion, cut fine, two-thirds of a teaspoonful of 
salt, half a teaspoonful of black pepper, one- 
sixteenth of a teaspoonful of cayenne, two 
tablespoonfuls of bread or cracker crumbs and 
one-eighth of a cupful of sweet cream. Make 
into pats after mixing well, and fry slowly in a 
covered pan until well done. One good-sized 
jack rabbit will make fifteen pats. Cottontails 
or Belgian hares may be used. 


Canned Bunny Sausage. The only abso- 
lutely safe method of canning meat of any 
description in the Southwest and the South is 
with a steam-pressure canner, which gives a 
maximum heat. Put the cooked sausages into 
sterilized jars. Add enough hot water to the 
fat in which they were cooked to fill the cans 
one-quarter full of the liquid, adding also one 
teaspoonful of salt for every pint of the liquid. 
Bring to a boil, pour over the sausages in the 
jars, put on the rubbers and partly fasten the 
covers. Process pint jars for forty-five minutes 
at fifteen pounds pressure and quart jars for 
fifty-five minutes at fifteen pounds pressure. 


"THE three recipes following have been origi- 
nated in the farm homes of Oklahoma: 


Rabbit Chili. Instead of beef, use rabbit 
in making chili. Cook the rabbit until the 
meat falls from the bones. Add to the meat 
from a good-sized rabbit two tablespoonfuls of 
butter or butter substitute, one cupful of 
cooked red beans, and salt, pepper and chili 
powder to suit individual taste. 


Rabbit Loaf. Cook the meat until tender. 
Remove the meat from the bones and run it 
through a meat grinder. Add an equal amount 
of bread crumbs (corn bread is just as good as 
white bread), one-quarter of a medium-sized 
onion, cut fine, half a teaspoonful of salt, one- 
quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper and one 
teaspoonful of powdered sage; moisten with 
the broth in which the rabbit was cooked. Put 
the mixture in a baking pan, lay on thin slices 
of salt pork, and bake for twenty minutes. 


Spiced Rabbit. Wash the rabbit meat in 
soda water, cut it into pieces and lay it in salt 
water for one hour. Then let it stand over- 
night in vinegar and water, diluting the vine- 
gar one-half. Remove, place in a baking pan, 
dredge with flour, sprinkle with salt and pepper 
and cut a small onion into bits over it. Dot 
with one tablespoonful of butter substitute. 
Add three or four cloves, half a bay leaf, a few 
peppercorns, a little vinegar and enough hot 
water to half cover. Cover closely and bake 
slowly until very tender. Just before serving 
remove the cover and brown the pieces lightly. 
Thicken the gravy and pour over the rabbit in 
a serving dish, 


THER excellent ways to cook rabbit will 
be found in the following recipes, which 
are also indorsed by the Government: 


Rabbit Pie. Cut upthe rabbit and boil the 
pieces in enough water to cover them until 
they are tender. Take out the pieces and keep 
them in a warm place. Thicken the liquid in 
which the rabbit was cooked with a table- 
spoonful of flour and a tablespoonful of butter 
substitute. Pick the flesh from the bones, 
place it in a baking pan, put over it two cupfuls 
of mashed potatoes and pour over the whole 
the thickened liquid. Pour over the top a 
batter made of a cupful of sweet milk, an egg, 
two cupfuls of wheat-flour substitute, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter substitute, a tea- 
spoonful of salt and two teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder. Then put the pie in the oven 
and bake it until it is done throughout anc the 
crust is browned. 


Rabbit Roast. Stuff a cleaned rabbit with 
a dressing made of bread crumbs and two 
tablespoonfuls of chopped salt pork or bacon 
fat. Add a little minced onion and pepper and 
salt. Sew up, and either pin on with a skewer a 
few slices of salt pork or baste often during the 
roasting with bacon fat. 


Baked Rabbit. Take a young rabbit, clean 
it and let it stand in salt water for one hour. 
Then drain off the water, add the salt and 
pepper, roll in wheat-flour substitute, sprinkle 
with dots of bacon or any other fat and put it 
in a roasting pan. Fill the pan half full of hot 
milk. Bake until tender, basting the rabbit as 
you would a turkey. 


Maryland Rabbit. Cut up the rabbit and 
dip it in egg and soft bread crumbs. Place it 
in a well-greased pan and sprinkle it with salt 
and pepper. Bake for forty minutes, or until 
tender, in a hot oven, basting after the first 
five minutes of cooking with one-third of a 
cupful of bacon fat. Serve on a platter with 
cream or white sauce, if you wish,. garnished 
with parsley. 


Stewed Rabbit on Toast. Clean and cut up 
the rabbit and. stew it until very tender. 
Thicken the liquid in which the rabbit has 
cooked, with wheat-flour substitute dissolved 
in enough milk so that it pours easily. Serve 
on toast. 








ylvia’s Sissies 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


there was a sale of negligees at Durkin’s, and 
they were so cheap and pretty that I bought 
one for myself, and then I bought one for you. 
It will get out here to-morrow.” 

“A negligee!”? Sylvia exclaimed with a 
pleased inflection. “‘ How sweet of you, Phcebe! 
I shall love it. I haven’t had a negligee since I 
don’t know when.” 

‘And I was getting some books for the chil- 
dren,’’ Phoebe went on, “‘and came across the 
most wonderful series, ‘ Nature and the Child,’ 
for teaching children about birds and flowers 
and stars and minerals and all that truck. You 
really ought to have this series, Sylvia.”” She 
plunged into an enthusiastic account of the 
books. 

Sylvia’s eyes deepened with that look of ab- 
sorbed interest which always came into them 
when anything was discussed that touched her 
children. Ernest listened; he was thinking 
whether he should say anything to Sylvia 
about the twins after his father and sister left; 
for a moment that talk did not look so easy or 
seem so necessary. As always, whenever he 
entered the house, a sense of peace, of beauty, 
of an exquisite order and cleanliness enveloped 
and surrounded him, and as he contemplated 
his wife’s face, still shot with the flashing ex- 
pressions of that perturbing vivacity, his weak- 
ening resolution melted away. 


“T"HEY occupied—the Ernest Martins—one 
half of a two-family house on a typical 
middle-class, suburban street. The scraps of 
grass that surrounded each house were small 
enough to be kept always in the emerald and 
velvet of perfect condition. Vines softened 
architectural excrescences, added color and 
bloom; latticework fences veiled the intimate 
revelation of the back yard; bushes and 
flowers mitigated the bareness of the front 
lawns, and in between the passer-by caught 
glimpses of the Maywood marshes. Straight 
ahead Mt. Fairview reached up from deep- 
tinted vegetable gardens at its base to a sum- 
mit tree-grown and of a respectable height. 
The house, though small-roomed and cut-up, 
bore every imprint of Sylvia’s fineness and 
fastidiousness. Her mahogany, however finely 
polished, seemed always speckless. The muslin 
curtains which fluttered at her windows seemed 


always crisp. Her kitchen closet offered a 
display almost as attractive as the china cabi- 
net in the dining room. And, whatever the sea- 
son of the year, leafy growths of some kind arose 
all over the house from low Japanese dishes. 

Outside their place consisted, like the others 
on the street, of a scrap of lawn; but next door 
on their side was a vacant house—the Tayler 
house—with a big space, mostly grass-grown 
in front, and a bigger one, mainly orchard in 
back. It had remained vacant for years, and it 
was typical of Sylvia’s practical management 
that she had rented the Taylor barn to use, 
partly as a play place for the twins and partly 
as a shelter for the cow which she immediately 
purchased, and had engaged as maid a middle- 
aged Irish woman, a widow with a family of 
young children, who gladly took care of Molly 
in return for her share of the milk. Oh, Sylvia 
was an admirable housewife, a devoted mother, 
a perfect wife. 

Of all these things Ernest Martin thought as 
he listened to the conversation. 


ef HERE are the twins?” Phcebe asked 
presently. 

“In the barn,” Sylvia answered. ‘‘T’ll call 
them.” 

She rang a little silver bell which stood on 
the window sill close at her hand. Its faint, 
silvery peal was followed by the immediate ap- 
pearance of two small boys in the doorway of the 
barn and their quick scamper across the orchard. 
“Goodness!” Phoebe ejaculated. ‘How 
quickly they come! I’ve had the hardest fight 
with my children to make them come to me the 
instant I call.” 

““That’s one thing I’m rigid about,” Sylvia 
explained. “I’ve told them that they must 
come the instant I call them, because it might 
be danger—a fire or something like that. Some- 
times I think they hope it is a fire.”’ 

“Where are you going this summer?” 
Phoebe asked. 

“T don’t know,” Sylvia answered in an un- 
certain tone. “I can’t quite make up my 
mind.” 

A little pause came. Mr. Martin broke it by 
clearing his throat. ‘‘Sylvia,’’ he said, “‘ you’ve 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 131 
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Sylvia’s Sissies 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 130) 


had such hard summers recently—and such ex- 
penses with doctors and nurses, and now the 
twins are so big—I wish you would let me send 
them up to a boys’ camp for their vacation. 
I’m sure it would do them good, do you good 
and do Ernest good. What do you think, 
Ernest?” 

“‘T think it would be great,”’ Ernest answered 
without hesitation. He understood perfectly. 
But instinctive loyalty to Sylvia compelled 
him to add: “It’s up to Sylvia; whatever she 
says goes.” 

What Sylvia would say was obvious. Her 
face changed woefully; the pink flush that her 
vivacity had brought seemed to drop out of 
her cheeks; the cerulean starriness of her eyes 
turned to a slaty blackness; face, body, 
voice—she was all panic. ‘‘Oh, father, I 
couldn’t—I simply couldn’t let them go away 
from me. I’d worry so. Ernest and the twins 
are all that’s really mine, except Marion, and if 
anything happened to one of them it would 
kill me.” 

Mr. Martin laughed. ‘‘But nothing would 
happen, Sylvia. They’d have the best of care; 
they’d teach them to row and paddle and ride 
horseback, and all kinds of outdoor things.” 

“T think they’re too young to leave me, 
father,”’ Sylvia protested, incipient hysteria 
bursting into her face. 

“Well, you don’t have to decide at once 
Sylvia,” Mr. Martin said comfortingly. ‘Think 
it over.” 

The twins meantime had come running up 
the front steps. They shut the screen door 
quietly and deposited their hats in the closet. 
They held out limp little hands for Phoebe to 
shake and submitted courteously to her kiss. 
Then they climbed onto their grandfather’s 
lap and sat one on each knee. They were hand- 
some children, dark brown in the skin, cherry 
red in the cheeks, coal black in the hair and 
brows and lashes. Perhaps it was this clear- 
cut swarthiness that had from the beginning 
given them a look of natural determination. 
Onto that look, however, had been super- 
imposed another expression, curiously infan- 
tile, that was part the innocent limpidity of 
their eyes and part the dewy softness of their 
lips. 


“Ea GOING away to-morrow for the whole 
day, Ernest,” Sylvia said, after Phoebe and 
Mr. Martin had gone and the children had run 
upstairs to wash for dinner. “I got a telephone 
message from Marion this morning; she wants 
me to come over there.” 

“What’s happened?” Ernest demanded. 
‘Marion not feeling well again?” 

“‘Well,”’ Sylvia answered noncommittally, 
‘she’s going to the doctor. I’ve decided to 
make a day of it. It’s such a journey there and 
back. The children will be all right,’”’ she added 
quickly, as though forfending criticism. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Fallon will take them to school and call for 
them.” 

““Of course they will,” Ernest reassured her. 
““Tn fact,” he added as though the result of an 
afterthought, ‘‘ why don’t you try letting them 
go alone to school to-morrow? I think it would 
be better if you left them oftener to shift for 
themselves.” 

“But they’re such little fellows,” Sylvia re- 
monstrated. ‘‘Why, Ernest, they’re only 
babies!”’ 

“Pretty big babies,’’ Ernest commented. 

“That reminds me,” Sylvia observed ab- 
sently; ‘‘I must telephone Haley not to come 
to-morrow to whitewash the barn. I want to 
superintend that job. He came this morning 
and fixed up Molly’s quarters. Mother’s got 
something to tell her darling babies,” she 
greeted the twins’ return. Her language was 
not quite baby talk, but it approximated it. 
She had a special tone and a special vocabulary 
for the twins. ‘‘To-morrow mother’s going 
away for all day and her little boys must take 
care of themselves like great big men.”’ 

‘*Can we look in the robin’s nest?’”’ Gordon 
asked in the babyish pipe in which he always 
addressed his mother. 

‘And the catbird’s nest?”? Edward supple- 
mented in the babyish treble which he reserved 
for her alone. 

“Yes, lamb babies, if you’ll be very careful,” 
Sylvia consented. 

Ernest listened in silence; but his sense of 
depression and repression returned. He could 
not help contrasting his sons with their Cousin 
Toland, Phcebe’s boy, who, though only three 
years older, seemed a man in comparison. 


HEN, decorously piloted by Mrs. Fallon, 

the Martin twins returned from school 
the next day, they went at once to the Tay- 
lor barn. The lower floor was divided into 
two compartments—Molly’s quarters and the 
twins’ play place. The latter was big and 
clean. It was low-studded, but long windows 
made it light and airy. In the ceiling was a 
square opening, from which protruded wisps of 
the June hay that filled it with sweet smells. 
It contained a long, low table at which the 
twins worked, two little chairs in which they 
sat, and a comfortable rocker which ordinarily 
Sylvia occupied. 

Along one end of the room stretched a toy 
railroad; at the other end stood the big pack- 
ing case which contained other possessions. On 
the table were arranged rows and rows of tin 
soldiers, some open cans of paint, two full of 
flaming scarlet, two full of brilliant blue, and 
many half full of brown or green or gray or 
white. A sheaf of paint brushes protruded from 
a glass of water. 

‘‘Let’s paint some more of the soldiers,”’ 
Gordon suggested. His voice had entirely lost 
its babyish, piping sound. It was quite busi- 
nesslike. 

“Mother didn’t say we could,”’ Edward an- 
swered in a voice equally practical and normal. 


“She didn’t say we couldn’t.” 

“All right then,” Edward agreed. ‘‘Let’s.” 

The boys slipped on their overalls and fell to 
painting with an effect of concentration like 
grown-ups. Outside the hot June sun, rolling 
down the hot June sky, began to shoot long, 
dazzling arrows of light through the open door- 
way. Suddenly the room darkened. 

“Say, what are youse fellers doin’?”’ a voice 
called. 

The twins looked up, startled. Two boys 
stood in the doorway. The twins contem- 
plated them intently, and a look of surprise 
that grew to wonder and ultimately held a 
shade of envy came into their faces. They 
wore—the strangers—as few clothes as pos- 
sible; bare-armed, bare-headed, bare-legged, 
the most importanf article of their attire was 
a pair of cast-off-looking suspenders. These 
suspenders, greasy, but importantly buckled 
and of a tautness that suggested a snapping, 
reliable elastic, bridged the hiatus between 
waists too tight and so kept open at the neck 
and trousers too loose and so bagging far below 
the knees. It was only June,’ yet under the dirt 
on their faces these boys were already tanned 
and burned. They chewed. 

“‘We’re painting red uniforms on these sol- 
diers,’”’ Gordon answered. ‘‘They’re British.” 

“‘We’re going to fight the battle of Bunker 
Hill,”’ Edward obligingly volunteered. He 
pointed to a map of Charlestown drawn in 
white chalk on the floor. 


ais OOD night, nurse/’’ remarked one of their 

visitors. ‘‘The English is licked. Ain’t 
that the dope, Mike? It’s a cinch for the 
Americans.” 

“Sure,”’? answered Mike. ‘‘The Americans 
should worry. But my father was just after 
telling me the Americans would have been 
beat if it hadn’t been for the Irish.” 

“T don’t think,’’ Gordon said courteously, 
“that there were any Irish fighting in the 
Revolution.” 

“‘Trish!”? exclaimed Mike. ‘‘The Irish won 
all the victories. My father told me last night 
that the last thing George Washington said 
when he lay dying was: ‘Be good to the 
Irish! They saved the country!’” 

Gordon made no further corrections; per- 
haps he was unfamiliar with George Washing- 
ton’s deathbed utterances. But he and his 
brother continued to watch their visitors with 
interest. Those two young gentlemen ad- 
vanced from the doorway, strolled about the 
room, eyed the football with an interest only 
equaled by that with which they noted the base- 
ball mask; and studied the position of the army, 
stationed at correct historical spots on the map 
of Charlestown, with a marked degree of con- 
centration. But when they came to the toy 
track and examined the complications of its 
rails and the collection of cars and engines 
standing idly near, this concentration changed 
rapidly to another emotion. 

“Say, where do youse fellers live?’”’ Mike 
asked suddenly, turning back to the table. 

‘““Over there,’”? Gordon answered, pointing 
through the doorway. 


IKE and Tim surveyed “‘over there”’ with 

a closeness of observation which seemed 
to take in everything about the place. ‘‘Say, 
if we go over there, will your mother give us 
a drink of water?” Tim inquired. 

““My mother isn’t at home,” answered the 
guileless Gordon. ‘‘She’s gone in to see Aunt 
Marion. She won’t be back until evening.” 

“Well, there must be somebody there, ain’t 
they?” Mike demanded. ‘‘Who’s the skirt 
beating it out of the back door now?” 

“That’s Mrs. Fallon,’’ Edward answered 
with an innocence equal to that of his brother. 
‘“No, there isn’t anybody in the house now.” 

“Then there ain’t nobody there,’’ Mike con 
cluded. 

““No,”’ Gordon answered. “ But I’ll go over 
and get you some water.” 

““Not this moment,’”’ Mike interposed, look- 
ing about him undecidedly for an interval; 
then, ‘‘Say, Tim, I guess we’d better be beat- 
ing it.” 

He moved toward the door. Tim followed, 
and they disappeared without farewell. The 
twins, after a long lucid-eyed stare in the direc- 
tion of their guests, resumed their painting. 
Suddenly the door darkened again. 

““Say,”’ Mike called, ‘“‘don’t youse want to 
come out and see our motorcycle? We'll give 
yer a ride maybe.” 

They vanished. The twins dropped their 
paint brushes and rushed out of the door. As 
soon as they disappeared around one corner of 
the barn, Mike and Tim appeared around the 
other. 

“Say, aren’t you the easy ones!’ Mike 
commented disparagingly, as he and Tim 
dashed into the barn and slammed the door in 
their faces. 

Gordon and Edward stopped stock still for 
a paralyzed instant. They looked hard at the 
door as though they expected it to open, but 
it remained closed. 

At last Gordon knocked gently. ‘ Will you 
please let us in?”’ he said in the courteous ac- 
cents of his careful training. ‘‘We want to 
finish painting the British Army.” 

“Aw, shut up, you two sissies!’’ came from 
the barn. ‘“‘Go home and do your sewing!” 

“*Sissies!’? ‘‘Sewing!” It was obvious that 
neither of these terms pleased the twins. They 
stared at each other a perplexed moment. Into 
the infantile lucidity of their gaze flowed a 
vague alarm, and then suddenly, as though 
each caught fire from the other, that alarm 
broke into a blaze of resentment. 

“You get out of this barn!” Gordon ex- 
claimed finally. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 132 














It Must Be Done 


Brushing teeth without ending the 
film is pretty nearly useless. Millions 
of people know that. They find that 
brushed teeth still discolor, still decay. 
And statistics show that tooth troubles 
are constantly increasing. 


A slimy film which you feel on your 
teeth is the cause of most tooth troubles. 
It gets into crevices and stays, resisting 
the tooth brush. 


That film is what discolors, not your 
teeth. It hardens into tartar. It holds 
food which ferments and forms acid. 


A Week Will Show 


The results of Pepsodent are so evi- 
dent, so quick, that a week’s use is convinc- 
ing. And we offer that test at our cost. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is albu- 


minous matter. The object of Pepsodent 


is to dissolve it, then to constantly pre- 
vent its accumulation. 


Ordinary pepsin will not serve this pur- 
pose. It must be activated, and the usual 
agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. 


But science has discovered a harm- 
less activating method. Five govern- 


ments have already granted patents. It 


is that method—used only in Pepso- 


dent—which makes possible this effi- 


cient application. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station. 
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How to End Film 
~ Qn Your Teeth . 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. So it is that film which 
wrecks the teeth. 


Science has now found a way to 
daily combat that film. Able authorities 
have proved it by clinical tests. It is 
embodied in a dentifrice called Pepsodent 
which countless dentists are now urging. 
It is bound to supersede old methods 
with everyone who knows it. 


After a great many tests made by 
dental authorities, Pepsodent is recog- 
nized as the way to fight this film. And 
now we urge everyone to prove it in 
their homes. 


Send the coupon for a One-Week 
tube. Use it like any tooth paste and 
watch results. Note how clean your 
teeth feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of that slimy film. See how your 
teeth whiten as the fixed film disappears. 


Stop your inefficient methods for one 
week. See how much more Pepsodent 
accomplishes. Then judge for yourself 
what to do in the future. 


Cut out the coupon now. 











Pepsaodéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





A Scientific Product —Sold by 
Druggists Everywhere 


BECOM 
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BECOME A NURSE, PLANT PEONIES NOW! 


Our Graduates Earn 
$15 to $25 a Week 


| be YOU cannot spend 
three years in hospital or | 
are past hospital age limit, | 
send name and address on 
postcard for yearbook ex- | 
plaining the C.S.N.Home- ! 
Practice Methodofstudying | 
trained nursing. State age. 







The Chautauqua Schocl of Nursing 





315 Main St. Jamestown, N.Y. 





















High School Cadets, Home Guards, Patri- 

otic Societies, Naval Reserve Yeowomen, 

Motor Reserve Corps. 

Your favorite clothier will be glad to 
e care of your requirements with our 

uniforms. If not, write us. 


THE SCHULMAN CO., Inc., 153 West 26th St., N.Y. 


















One-Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CoO. 
Dept. 198, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail One -Week Tube of Pepsodent to 


Name. 





Address. 








Thereisno flowerin the garden 
yielding such a wealth of beauty 
as the Peony. Beauty of’form, 
richness of coloring, delicate fra- 
grance,vigor and endurance are 
itsendowments. Fallisthetime 
toplant your Peony Garden. We 
have Peonies to suit all tastes 
and a)\ purses. Sendforourcata- 
log, which describes over five 
hundred kinds; make yourselec- 
tionnowand nextspring you will 
have lovely blooms to reward you. 


The Wing Seed Co., Box 1606, Mechanicsburg, 0. 


(The House of Quality and Moderate Prices) 
















Glass Heads, Steel Points. 
Just push them in with your finger. 

Forhanging Pictur2s, Caleadars, Posters, Notices, 
and other Decorations without Disfiguring Walls. 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist” Piet? 
| For yourheavy Pictures, Mirrors, Hall- if ( p 


Racks, Clothing, etc., weighing up to j 
100 lbs. Easy to use; won’t mar walls. 


At Stationery, Hardware, f 
| PhotoandScand 0cStores LOC 


Send 10c for Illustrated Booklet and Samples. | 


Moore Push-Pin Company 
113 Berkley St., Phila., Pa. 
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Not dry—but fresh- 
grated and canned 
in its own rich coco- 
nut milk, 











Everybody just loves this: 


Coconut Prune Delight 
Delightful, and easily made 


1 can Baker's Fresh-Grated Coconut. 
1 Ib. Prunes. 


Drain milk from coconut, as shown. Wash 
prunes carefully and soak in cold water. Bring 
to a boil in same water as soaked. Simmer 1 
hour. Remove pits. Fill each with teaspoon of 
drained coconut. Serve with the prune juice, 
boiled down with a bit of lemon peel, or with 
whipped cream, and a sprinkling of nutmeg. 
Save the coconut milk: rich enough for baking 
or cooking. 


You can make so many new and de- 
lightful things with Baker’s Canned 
Coconut. The coconut milk is right 
in the can, together with the fresh- 
grated coconut. It’s just like the fresh 
nut—but without the trouble of: crack- 
ing and grating. Has all the luscious 
tenderness and delicious flavor every- 
body loves so. Won’t you buy a can 
soon ?—you’ll really like it mighty well. 


Send a post card for your free 
copy of our new recipe booklet. 
If your grocer hasn’t Baker’s 
Canned Coconut on hand, send 
us his name and 15c in stamps 
for a full-size can. 


THe FraAnkuin Baker Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Manufacturers also of Baker's 
Shredded Coconut, in cartons. 











Cards and Folders to Hand-Color 
200 beautiful designs in birthday, tally, place cards, new 1918 Christ- 
mas cards. Send for our illustrated catalog “Pleasant Pages.” Free. 


LITTLE ART SHOP, INC., 1311 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME 


E a domestic science teacher, dietitian, housekeeper, matron, 
nurse, demonstrator, etc. Home-study courses, 100-pp.handbook 
FREE. Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St.,Chicago 





—YOU CAN MAKE MONEY: 


OTHER WOMEN DO-—-YOU CAN 
selling our exclusive Dress Goods, Suitings, Waist- 
ings, Handkerchiefs, Hosiery, Silks, etc., part or 
whole time. No money or experience necessary —we 
teach you—distinctive designs, Samples FREE. Write to-day. 


= Mitchell & Church Co., 430 Water St., Binghamton, N.Y. = 
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Nurses Needed Now 


Thousands of Nurses are needed in hospitals and on Learn the 
private cases to replacethose whohavegone toFrance. Easiest Way 
You can now become a Trained Nurse with full 
Diploma, in spare time, without leaving yourhome, 
Learn the system founded by Orville J. Perkins, 
M. D., through which thousands of others have 
been taught during the past 20 years. LEARN 

AT HOME. And earn while learning. The Perkins 
method makes every lesson so simple, clear and 
practical thatanyonecan learn by mailin one-third 
the usual hospital time. Write for Free Book. Get 
our bookand special offer. Nurse’soutfitfreetounder- 
graduatesand graduates. Speciallow priceandeasy 
terms. If over 18 and under 50 write today. 
Married women or single. School chartered 

by State of Illinois. Authorized Diplomas. 

Address Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. 

310, 116 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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BIG SAVING ON FUEL WITH MY 





Be sure to get my special low factory 
price. Saving in fuel is now every 
woman’s duty and my Rapid saves 
two-thirds fuel cost. Saves on food. 
Gives you more time for war work. 


30 Days’ Trial Free 

Test my Rapid thoroughly. Money 

back if not satisfactory. Alu- 

minum-lined throughout. Full 

. setofaluminumutensils. Write 

: for catalog and special factory 
price. 

Wm. Campbell Co. 
Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 











——The BOBBET———— 





| The newest Ear Puffs; reproduce the coiffure of a famous 
actress in one of her late screen pictures. As fetching as bobbed 
hair. Extra Quality. Fulland Rich. Made expressly to match 
your hair. Send Sample. Price per pair $3.00. Greys Extra. | 

Money back if not satisfactory. 


' WRITE for FREE Illustrated CATALOG of 
GUARANTEED HAIR GOODS 

' AT LOWEST IMPORTER’S PRICES 

| Transformations, Pompadours. Switches, Wigs, Curls, Etc. 
H $ TOUPETS AND WIGS FOR MEN 


FRANCES ROBERTS CoO. | 


| 100 Fifth Avenue Dept.501 = == New York 














‘The prospective mother owes it to 
babys health and general well-being to 
take the most excellent care of herself. 
It takes only a few minutes to write 
for our maternity booklet “Good Sense 
Rules for Prospective Mothers’ 

Do it today~there is no charge for it. 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO. 


Makers of Ferris Maternity Corsets 
48-50-52 E. 21st. Street. New York 








SEALING WAX SETS 


Wax seal correct on letter. Good 

old custom. Have seal engraved 

with coat-of-arms or monogram. 
nnison makes letter wax and seals 
10000 Demnison dealers sell them 


Write Dennison, Dept. C, Framingham, Mass., 
‘or free Wax Booklet. 
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CUT ME OUT 


And send me with your name and address to The Curtis 
Publishing Company, 457 Independence Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. I wil 
can easily earn $10.00 to $20.00 exira in your spare time. 


bring you full particulars of how you 

















Sylvia’s Sissies 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 131) 


“Yes, you get out of there!’ Edward sup- 
plemented. 

“‘ Aw, shut up!” the barn vouchsafed. ‘“ Fade 
away! There’s a gang of girls playing dolls on 
the next street; why don’t youse go over there? 
That’s where you fit.” . 

The twins retreated uncertainly. A little 
distance from the barn they paused with one 
accord. 

“‘They’re going to steal our things,” said 
Edward. : 

The brothers looked at each other again; 
and again, as their glances met, they kindled. 
That blaze in the eyes spread, seemed to burn 
off the infantile sweetness which training had 
superimposed on Gordon’s little face. 

“Well, they won’t get out of this yard with 
them,” he announced with determination. He 
ran to the door, kicked on it furiously. ‘You 
let us in and be quick about it!”” There was no 
entreaty in his voice now; he bawled. 

“Say, Percy,’’ came from the barn, ‘‘ you 
and your brother Clarence chase yourself 
around to where those girls are playing, and 
maybe they’!! start some kissing games.” 

Gordon turned to his brother; the last hint 
of his babyhood vanished in the black scowl 
which transmogrified his look. A flood of rage, 
equally black, was washing every trace of in- 
fantile gentleness from Edward’s face. “I 
ain’t going to let them steal none of our things,” 
Gordon said. 

‘‘T ain’t neither,’’ Edward agreed firmly. 

“T tell you what let’s do,’”’ Gordon planned: 
“‘let’s climb into the loft through the window 
and throw the hay down on them. What’s 
that?” 

““They’re winding up our engines,”” Edward 
answered. “All right. We’ll have to get the 
ladder out of the cellar and, say, we gotta be 
awful quiet.” 


“Ea twins sped across the field to the back 
of their house and disappeared into the 
basement. They reappeared in a few minutes, 
carrying a short, light ladder. As they ap- 
proached the barn, they listened carefully at 
the door. From within came the noise of toy 
trains running along the track, colliding and 
derailing each other. Moving very quietly, the 
twins placed the ladder against the barn wall, 
climbed up the short distance to the second 
story, and disappeared through the window. 
The hay, which softened the fall of their bodies, 
nearly filled the loft. One side, however, was 
cleared. A row of buckets full of whitewash 
stood there ready for use. Working their way 
toward the opening in the center, they peered 
over the edge. 

Directly below, Mike and Tim lay flat on 
their stomachs. As the twins watched them, 
they began systematically to rip up the rails, 
disconnect them, place them in a heap at one 
side. This move seemed to act as an incentive 
to battle to the onlookers. With simultaneous 
movements, but working with an unexpected 
strength and speed, the twins seized each a 
huge wad of hay, thrust it through the open- 
ing, seized another, thrust that through, seized 
another and thrust that through. 

Twin howls rose from below. ‘‘What the 
blazes ”?” Mike began; and “ We'll break 
your necks for this,’”? Tim roared chokingly. 
The hay continued to pour down and, for a 
moment, hay dust in their eyes and noses and— 
every time they opened them—in their mouths, 
the invaders did little except wallow about on 
the floor. At last they scrambled to their feet, 
swayed, fell, scrambled up, swayed and fell 
again. From their lips poured an unbroken 
stream of emotionally unrestrained language, 
and the Martin twins, annexing in the instant 
a whole new vocabulary, responded with clear- 
ness and force. 

Suddenly Mike reeled out of the radius of 
the torrent of hay. His arm, reaching out for 
support, struck a tin of crimson paint. Shak- 
ing the hay out of his eyes, he peered upward 
and hurled the can. It hit Gordon squarely on 
the forehead. The blood ran down his face and 
paint down his body. Tim, getting the cue 
quickly from his companion, followed this with 
a tin of blue paint that rendered Edward un- 
recognizable.. Then working together, Mike 
and Tim seized the other cans and hurled them 
upward. Green, brown, gray, white—they 
added their hues to the twins’ decorations. 


| Spe an instant this violent attack gave the 
twins pause. The near-by hay had given out; 
they glanced wildly about for further ammu- 
nition. Suddenly Gordon seized one pail of the 
whitewash and Edward, getting the cue im- 
mediately, seized another. They poured the 
viscid white fluid on the heads of the enemy. 

This was too much. The invaders, dripping 
hay, paint and whitewash, made for the door, 
dashed it open, ran through the yard to the 
street and vanished. The warriors descended 
from above, pursued the enemy with trium- 
phant yells and gazed after them until they 
disappeared. Then in a sudden silence that 
held a quality of apprehension, they returned 
and surveyed the colorful wreck of their pleas- 
ant play place. 

Sylvia, returning a little later than her hus- 
band, found him reading a magazine in the 
living room, 

““Mrs. Fallon wasn’t here when I got home, 
Sylvia,”’ Ernest explained at once, ‘‘ but there 
was a note under the door, saying that her 
sister’s child had had a fit and they had tele- 
phoned for her to come. She said the roast 
was cooking all right, and would I take the 
vegetables off. I did.” 

Ernest spoke lightly, but he was scarcely 
considering what he said—there was something 
so strange about Sylvia. Never had he seen 
that new effect of physical brilliancy allied 
with so marked a condition of mental preoc- 
cupation, There was something remote about 


her, a new, inexplicable element in her air that 
made her almost alien. His heart sank. Asin 
a trance and not taking her things off, Sylvia 
moved about the living room, apparently re- 
arranging it. 

“T know the child,” she said. ‘“‘She’s a 
delicate little thing. I’m so sorry. I'll go 
down there to-morrow.” Then, after an in- 
stant of meditation: ‘‘The children must be in 
the barn still; let’s go over and get them.” 

She did not speak again, but in a kind of 
rose-flushed, starry-eyed daze walked out of 
the house and into the orchard. 

“They’re very quiet,’’ she said under the 
shadow of the apple tree. ‘‘I wonder what 
they have been doing,” she added in a mo- 
ment as though with an effort. 


UST then the twins appeared in the barn 

doorway. Gordon looked as though he had 
been scalped. Red paint covered his head. It 
had flowed down his neck in all directions, over 
the silken tie and the linen shirt waist that was 
Sylvia’s handiwork. Red paint almost covered 
him. Edward looked less bloody, but more 
futurist. The blue paint had hit him on the 
chest and run down his body until even his 
shoes and stockings were splashed. It had 
slipped through the opening in his overalls on 
to his corduroy trousers. To this had been 
added, in eccentric designs, gray and green and 
brown. 

Ernest gave them one look; then, in terror 
of the effect on his wife, turned and looked at 
her. Sylvia stood still for a long moment. She 
looked at the boys, who began to sputter 
explanations, almost as though they were 
strangers; looked at them carefully, one at a 
time; looked at them without a change of 
expression. 

When she spoke, it was with a mild “I 
think we’d better take them upstairs, Ernest, 
and put them right into the tub.” 

Ernest’s alarm grew as Sylvia’s extraordi- 
nary composure continued to maintain itself. 
She listened with calmness to the garbled ac- 
count of the fight which the twins, talking 
together at the tops.of their voices and in 
impassioned language, recited many times. 
Even after the paint had been scraped from 
their faces and Gordon’s forehead showed a 
red lump as big as a hen’s egg and Edward's 
cheek a purple bruise as wide as his hand, she 
failed to develop a tremor. In fact, she con- 
curred without a quiver in Ernest’s suggestion 
that he do the rest of the cleaning alone; and 
she disappeared as soon as he began his work. 

Ernest scrubbed strenuously for an hour. 
He put the boys to bed, cleaned the bathroom, 
then started, his heart in his mouth, down the 
stairway. 


“7 OME in here, Ernest,”’ Sylvia called un- 
expectedly from their bedroom. ‘‘I want 
to talk with you.” 

Ernest advanced to the doorway, stopped 
abruptly there, and stared. Sylvia had taken 
off the suit she had worn to Marion’s. She 
had put on the new negligee Phoebe had sent 
her. It was liberty silk of an exquisite glitter- 
ing French blue, tied with ribbons of an equally 
glittering French pink. It had many lacy, 
frilly ruffles, knotted bows and flying streamers. 
The effect of strangeness that she had given on 
entering the house was not all her mood, Ernest 
discovered. She must have stopped somewhere 
to have her hair done. It was coiled close, but 
with elaboration. She was industriously polish- 
ing nails which she had already buffed to an 
extraordinary gloss. Her eyes, as she lifted 
them from her work to her husband’s face, 
were so luminous that it was as though extra 
lights suddenly burst in the room. 

“Don’t bother about the boys, Sylvia,” 
began Ernest, when she interrupted him. 

“I’m not bothering about them and I don’t 
intend to,’’ was her amazing response. ‘I 
want to talk with you about something quite 
different. Ernest, I told you a lie yesterday. 
At least, it wasn’t quite a lie,’’ she smiled with 
another increase of her brilliant luminosity. 
“You jumped to a conclusion and I let you 
stay there. I didn’t go to the doctor on 
Marion’s account; I went on my own. I 
wanted to be sure—and I didn’t want to say 
anything to you until I was certain—but— 
Ernest—the thing I’ve hoped for and prayed 
for all these months is now going to happen. 

“‘And, Ernest, I see now I’ve been wrong in 
the way I’ve brought the boys up; I didn’t 
mean to be so foolish, but I was so afraid I 
was never going to have any more children. 
The thought that I might lose one of them 
haunted me night and day. But now, when I 
think of another baby coming, all that worry 
fades away. I have such a sense—oh, such 
an enormous sense!—of security and serenity 
and content and happiness. I know that every- 
thing will be all right. It’s wonderful! How 
I wish you could experience it, Ernest! But I 
guess this is something that men can never 
have, only women. And when I think of the 
attention I must give the new baby—oh, it 
makes me realize as nothing else did that there 
are certain social adjustments that boys must 
make for themselves—and girls, too, perhaps. 

“ Anyway, the boys are going to school alone 
and going to play alone hereafter; I have no 
fear for them any more. I want them to 
learn to swim and ride and drive and play 
baseball and football and tennis—and box 
even; anything that’s necessary for them to 
make fine big brothers for the little sister 
that’s coming. And, Ernest, if I’m going to 
have a little daughter, I want to keep young 
and pretty for her sake. I’m going to Boston 
to-morrow and buy me a really frivolous new 
summer suit—and I’m so happy I want to do 
something gay at once. I want you to get 
tickets for to-morrow night for that musical 
comedy, ‘The Champion and the Amazon.’”’ 
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Ma, HS iniian 


That Feeling 
of 
Delightful Cleanliness 


The unquestioned purity, the trans- 
parency, the distinctive Rose 
perfume, fragrant yet elusive, im- 
part a delightful charm to 





KIRK’S 
JaP ROSE 
SOAP 


Its instant lather, so smooth, creamy and 
“bubbly’’ leaves a satisfying feeling of per- 
fect cleanliness and the 4es¢ test of a toilet 
soap is how your skin “feels” after you 
have used it. 


All the resources of the great Kirk Labora- 
tories, the purest oils and the most expen- 
sive perfumes have been called upon to 
make Jap Rose the premier toilet soap 
of America. 


As a “Shampoo” it is a constant delight. 


JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


TRIAL OFFER 
Send 20c for an attrac- 
tive Week-End Package 
containing four Jap 
Rose Miniatures, con- 
sisting of one each of 
Soap, Talcum Powder, 
Cold Cream and Toilet 
Water. 


So 

Refreshing— 
Jap Rose Talcum 
Powder 
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LWAYS keep that 
package of Omo Bias 
Tape right in your work 
basket. You’re sure to need 
it—it’s so useful for trim- 
ming frocks, binding seams, 
making buttonholes and 
countless other purposes. 


Omo Bias Tape comes in 
various weights, from sheer- 
est lawn to heavier ma- 
terials. Each is packed in 
a dust-proof package. 


If you would like a lib- 
eral sample of Omo Bias 
Tape, write for our Booklet 
6C ‘‘In Fancy Work and 
Dressmaking”’and bothwill 
be sent you free of charge. 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


DOVE 


CINDO) A VIOII RENTS 


Dainty, well-made Lingerie 
NIGHT GOWNS 
ENVELOPE CHEMISES 
UNDER-SKIRTS 





1 aW ral, vate) 
DRAWERS 
CORSET COVERS 
COMBINATIONS 
CHEMISES 
PRINCESS SLIPS 
ATHLETIC UNIONETTES 


In nearly every town there isa Store 


that sells DOVE Under-muslins 








Send Us Your 


Old Carpets 


Rugs and Old Clothing 


We reclaim the wool in them by our special 
process of cleaning, combing, carding, and 
respinning. Then we dyeit and weave new 


KO. VWelvety Rugs 
) sie. 


ye 4 

\ gs ge By in plain, fancy or Oriental patterns— 
Sys \ any color you want, any size—the equal 
of the high-priced store rugs. 


\ You Save $10 to $30 


and get beautiful, reversible, seamless, 
soft, bright, mew rugs, guaranteed to 
\ .wear many years. Money back if 
1 not satisfied. Every order com- 
pleted in three days. 
FREE Write for 
book of de- 
signs in colors — liberal 
freight or express payment 
offer and full information. 
OLSON RUG CO. 
Dept. A-43 36 Laflin St., Chicago, Til. 































My Books That You Know 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


As I seated myself at the window of the 
Falcon Inn in Stratford, and looked at the 
sweetly flowing Avon, I could only remember 
Solomon John Peterkin, and, going to the vil- 
lage post office, I cabled to my publishers 
asking them to send the first chapters of 
Timothy’s Quest. Pending their arrival I wrote 
another story, and then happily finished the 
book so inauspiciously interfered with by cir- 
cumstances. The moment I-reread the manu- 
script, Stratford and the Muse of Shakspere 
disappeared. My State o’ Maine dialect came 
back to me and I belonged entirely to the 
land of my fathers. For a month I forgot 
that I was in an English village; the Avon 
became the Saco! I discerned only dimly the 
people and the things that surrounded me, for 
I was living in the blissful dream that we call 
“writing a book” 

My three volumes, Penelope’s Experiences 
in England, Scotland and Ireland, have often 
been considered as filled with true incidents, 
whereas they are fiction almost to a page. I 
chose the three heroines advisedly— Penelope 
the artist, Francesca, a charming and rather 
capricious society girl from the West, and 
Salemina, a delightful middle- aged spinster 
from Massachusetts—as giving me an op- 
portunity to write three different love stories, 
each having its own background. 


HE English Penelope was written partly 

at Bramall Hall, Cheshire, and finished at 
North Malvern, Worcestershire, where I spent 
six weeks at what is generally known inEngland 
as a ‘“‘village pub.” ‘‘ Mrs. Bobby’s cottage,” 
the picturesque and ideal retreat where Penel- 
ope is supposed to have written her Experi- 
ences, was farther along the village street. 
Inasmuch as the owner thereof took no board- 
ers or lodgers, I could not settle myself on her 
most enchanting premises, but had to live at 
the wayside inn and try to make myself believe 
that I was dwelling somewhere else. Again I 
was able to rent the public sitting room for my 
own use, and again I had a most pleasant 
experience, saving and excepting that on Sat- 
urday afternoons and evenings a somewhat 
convivial company in the smoke room and 
taproom below made it necessary for me to sit 
in retirement. 

If I were an artist I could paint this shabby 
but comfortable English sitting room, with the 
matchless views of the Worcestershire Hills 
from its windows, its open fire, its pictures of 
Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, the Prince of 
Wales and Gladstone adorning its walls. I re- 
member that on a certain day there was a 
great deal of agitation and excitement on the 
part of the landlady and Julius, the waiter who 
served my meals. It was breathed to me that 
this commotion simply meant that the Weav- 
ers’ Union of Worcester were going to have “‘an 
*igh tea” on Saturday afternoon; so large an 
affair that all the downstairs rooms and the 
garden would be required to entertain the 
company. 

I became a trifle flurried myself as I saw 
Julius setting twenty or thirty small tables out 
in the garden and heard the scrubbing of the 
floors and the scraping of chairs on all sides. 
An odor of cakes floated steadily up the stairs, 
and there were hurryings to and fro, during 
which I became so involved in the excitement 
that I was obliged to lay down my pen and re- 
quest the privilege of helping in some small 
way. It is needless to say that on the Friday 
evening a high wind arose, blowing down all 
the tables and chairs in the garden, and on the 
eventful Saturday there ensued such a driving 
downpour of rain as only England can furnish 
when a festive occasion is in progress. 


ATURDAY noon came and the tables from 

the garden were taken under cover, while 
Julius and the landlady sat down to await their 
fate. At three, four covered barges drew up at 
the front door, and from my window I watched 
the company disembark: cold, wet, bedraggled, 
but strangely hilarious. More pathetic than 
any other figure among the would-be merry- 
makers was a woman with a six-month-old 
baby, who apparently had to bring her child to 
the party or else stay at home herself. 

A quarter of an hour later, when I sat at my 
desk trying to pay some attention to my work, 
although much more interested in the ’igh tea 
below stairs, there was a knock at my door and 
in walked the woman with the baby, holding 
it carelessly upside down, as if the responsi- 
bilities of maternity had vanished in the in- 
toxication of anticipated joy. She explained 
that she did not realize that the sitting room 
was private, but, seating herself on my sofa, 


. she asked me if I would mind looking after the 


baby for ‘‘just ’alf an hour, miss, while the 
dance is going on.” 

When she further confided in me that she 
had been married two years and had never had 
a pleasure excursion of any kind or danced a 
step, although the “light fantastic”? had been 
her chief joy, I could not possibly deny her 
plea, and rather timidly assumed the charge of 
the unknown baby. The mother said, of course, 
that the infant never did anything but sleep 
and crow, and that her own participation in 
the dance would be a brief one; but as a mat- 
ter of fact she must haye had many partners 
and been the belle of the ball, because two 
hours passed and she never returned to inquire 
after the health of her offspring. 


Meantime, after a brief interval of compara- 
tive quiet interrupted only by wrigglings, con- 
tortions and mysterious signs of unfulfilled 
desires, the baby began first to whimper and 
then to cry lustily. I rang the bell repeatedly, 
but Julius was far too busy to answer, and I 
faced the prospect of being an unintentional 
and unwilling mother to a strange child for the 
rest of my existence. I showed the baby all my 
jewelry, for which she evinced a rude contempt. 
I gave her small pieces of sugar, which she 
ejected immediately. She viewed with deri- 
sion graphic sketches which I drew upon paper. 
I paced the floor with her, showing her every 
object of interest that the apartment con- 
tained, and could only stop her screaming by 
bobbing her laboriously up and down before 
the picture of Mr. Gladstone. Apparently her 
political convictions lay in the direction of the 
Liberal Party, and the countenance of her 
leader proved 4 quieting influence. 

At five o’clock I succeeded in getting a word 
with Julius, but, after a prolonged absence with 
the weavers, he returned with the news that no 
lady in the company owned up to the posses- 
sion of this or any other baby. 

“Try again, Julius!” I said. ‘“ Just stand in 
the middle of the floor and say that a lady up- 
stairs is caring for a baby that doesn’t belong 
to her; a heavy Liberal baby weighing about 
forty pounds. Say that the lady is about to 
become a Conservative and will throw the 
baby out of the | window if not called for in 
twenty minutes.’ 

Finally there was a great scraping of chairs, 
and then there floated up to my room the 
sounds of the “‘ Doxology,” the most curious 
thing it seems to me to insert as a wedge be- 
tween a dance and ’igh tea. 

Then at last the irresponsible mother ap- 
peared and breathlessly hoped that she had not 
been too long absent, but that she had been 
enjoying herself so much that she entirely for- 
got her maternal duties. ‘I’m sure baby’s been 
company for you this dreary afternoon, miss,” 
she ventured, turning the weeping infant upside 
down, wrong side out and giving it a bottle— 
which succeeded even better than the picture 
of Gladstone—and I was too weary to con- 
tradict her; but I-never open a certain chapter 
in Penelope’s English Experiences without see- 
ing that bedraggled tea party of the Worcester 
weavers, and the weaver’s baby that was the 
object of my care during the afternoon. 





N THESE backward-looking thoughts I 

have mentioned six characters: Carol Bird, 
Patsy, Marm Lisa, Polly Oliver, Timothy (of 
the ‘‘Quest’’) and the Penelope whose experi- 
ences in England, Scotland and Ireland were 
to furnish me with work so delightful that it 
seemed play for several years. 

I have been asked daily, if not hourly, for 
more than a quarter of a century—asked by 
word of mouth and by letter—if these characters 
are real and the various experiences are true. 

Even my dear old friend, Mr. Howells, as- 
sures me that I might tell him forever that I 
was not Penelope and he could hardly believe 
it; but he would not say the same of some of 
my other heroines, who to him, as a realist, 
would doubtless seem a trifle ‘‘too bright and 
good for human nature’s daily food.” 

The fact is, it is utterly impossible for me to 
dissect and pin to the wall any man, woman or 
child whom I have ever known. It requires a 
different kind of art from that which is native 
to me. Instead of being simpler and easier for 
me to describe a personage I have seen or with 
whom I have come in contact, it is more diffi- 
cult than to imagine a character from the 
ground up. If Mr. Howells thought Penelope 
“real,” it is because I might conceivably have 
comported myself as she did in similar circum- 
stances. The fact is that the experiences in my 
books are purely fictitious as the characters. 
If either or both seem “‘true”’ to my readers, it 
is because they are so simple and so probable. 

The Birds’ Christmas Carol was written to 
contrast the little family in the big house 
with the big family in the little house. I think 
Mr. Howells would consider Carol an angel, 
not a child, but I persist in the conviction that 
I have seen several angelic children in my 
time; and that the other sort have also swum 
into my ken my readers may discover by look- 
ing up the twins in Marm Lisa, Minnie Smellie 
in Rebecca, and Julia in Mother Carey’s 
Chickens. 


F COURSE had I not been a kindergartner 

in my youth there never could have been 
a Patsy or a Marm Lisa; however, these are 
but composite photographs of the hundreds of 
physically and mentally pitiful children under 
my care. Asfor ‘‘incidents”’ and “‘ experiences,” 
they may be patterned on my own, but they 
never are my own and never will be. 

One thing only I strive to make as true and 
as real as possible, and that is the background, 
whatever it may be. As for the speech of my 
fictitious characters, my most ardent concern 
is to make it true to type; and I never create 
a character whose mental processes and lan- 
guage I do not feel that I know as well as if 
they were my own. 





NOTE—Another “My Books That You Know” article 
will be published in an early number of THE LaDIEs’ 
HomE JouRNAL. 
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(Dept. A, Times Bidg., 
NewYork, or if youlivein 
Canada, to Vivaudou, 
344 St. Paul St., West, 
Montreal) fora generous 
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Let Us Pay for 
Your Education 


In the past twenty years we have 
given paid scholarships in music, 
science and the arts to scores of 
young men and women in return 
for spare time devoted to repre- 
senting the Curtis publications. 
Let us give you a scholarship, 
too! For details of our plan write 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
450 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Short-Story Writing 


ACOURSE of forty lessonsin the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years 
Editor of Lippincott’s. 
One student writes: —“‘Before 
the | » received 
coer r $1, 000 for manuscript sold 
to Woman’ 's Home Companion, 
Pictorial Review, McCall’s and 
other leading magazines.’’ 
Also courses in Photoplay Writ- 
ing, Versification and Poetics, 
Journalism. Inall over One Hun- 
dred Courses, underprofessors in 
Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and 
other leading colleges. 150-Page 
Catalog Free. Please Address 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 








Dr. Esenwein 
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IF YOUR HOME JOURNAL IS LATE 


F YOUR COPY OF THE HOME JOURNAL does not arrive promptly on the first day of the month, 
do not assume that it has been lost in transit. A large part of the edition of THE.LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL is transported by the Government in freight cars. With the terribly congested condition 
of the railroads at this time delays are inevitable. So, if your copy does not reach you on the first 
day of the month, wait a few days before writing to us. By that time it will probably be in your 


hands. Newsdealers’ copies may also be delayed. 

















Reduce Your Flesh_ 
Exactly where desired by wearing 
Dr. Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 


REDUCING RUBBER GARMENTS 


Cover the entire body or any part. Endorsed by 
leading physicians. Send for illustrated booklet. 
Bust Reducer $5.50. Chin Reducer, $2.00, 
as illustrated. 
Dr. Jeanne Y. Walter 





Biungs Bidg., 4th Floor,353 Sth Ave.,N.¥.Ent. on34thSt.,3rd Door E. 
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To have your skin as lovely as. 
it ought to be—soft, clear, colorful 
—all that you need to do is to be 
gin at once to give it the proper 
care for its needs. 


No matter how much you may 
have neglected your skin, you can 
begin at once to take care of the 
new skin that is forming every day. 
For your skin is itself being renewed 
daily. Every day old skin dies, and 
new forms to take its place. If you 
give this new skin the right care 
every day, you can keep it fresh and 
radiant. 


How to make your 


skin lovely 


Such things as blackheads, blem- 
ishes and unsightly spots, no skin 
need have. Even conspicuous nose 
pores, the bugbear of so many girls, 
are only the result of neglect. You 


love to touch.” Everyone admires it. Every girl 


can, with the proper treatment, 
correct them. 

Begin today to give your skin the 
right treatment for its particular 
needs. You will find the proper 
treatments for all the commoner 
skin troubles in the booklet wrapped 
around every cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. This soap and the book- 
let of famous skin treatments are 
the result of a specialist’s years of 
study of the skin and its needs. They 
have helped thousands of others. 


Get your cake of Woodbury’s to- 
day, and begin at once to gain for 
your skin the charm it can have. 
You will find that a cake of Wood- 
bury’s lasts for a month or six weeks 
of any treatment as well as for general 
cleansing use for that time. It sells 
for 25c at drug stores and toilet goods 
counters everywhere throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


Every girl longs for it 


WOU, TOO, CAN HAVE THE CHARM 


of a skin that is soft, clear, radiant —“a skin you 


This beautiful picture for framing 
Send for your copy today! 


Picture with sample cake of 
soap, booklet of treatments 
and samples of Facial Cream 
and Facial Powder for 15c 


This picture is Walter Biggs’ 
interpretation of “A Skin You 
Love to Touch.” It has been 
reproduced from the original 
oil painting, in full colors and 
on fine quality paper, expressly 
for framing. No printed matter 
on it. Size 15 x 19 inches. 

For 15c we will send you 


one of these beautiful repro- 
ductions with a trial size cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap— 
large enough for a week’s treat- 
ment—also the booklet of treat- 
ments “A Skin You Love to 
Touch,” and samples of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Cream and Facial 
Powder. Thousands will want 
this picture. Send for your 
copy at once. Write today 
to The Andrew Jergens Co., 
110 Spring Grove Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address: 


The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 
110 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario 
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The New and Different Ways That Are Coming 








in the city. 





6 de war is going to change the living of every man, woman 
and child in America in nearly all respects. Our houses will 
be different, our stores, our kitchens, our marketing, our schools, 
our communities. Some of these changes have already come 
about: more are coming. THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
begins in these three pages to tell of these changes and will tell of 
more in forthcoming numbers. Every woman must know about 
them, for they will vitally affect all the members of her family and 
their method of living, whether it be on the farm, in the town or 








HE great governments of the world are devoting much atten- 
tion and money to the subject of new and better conditions of 
living for workers. Millions of dollars have already been appro- 
priated in the United States and Allied countries. Information 
as to just what the nations are doing for new living conditions 
for their people is filtering through the American Institute of 
Architects, at Washington, and arrangements have been made 
with that distinguished body whereby THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL will place before its great public the authoritative 
material gathered by the Institute. 
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He is Renting His New Houses at What They are Really Worth, 
Not the Most the Tenant Can Pay 


N AN Eastern city, overflowing with war workers, a land- 
lord served notice on his tenants of a further increase in 
rents. They promptly made indignant protest. They 

reminded him that he had but a short time before increased 
their rents, and declared that this latest boost was really 
more than they could pay. 

The landlord was undisturbed at thcir protests. He knew 
that while technically each tenant could get out if he didn’t 
wish to pay higher rent, actually none of them had any 
choice in the matter as there were no vacant houses on the 
market. He knew, too, that they knew this as well as he. 
But he also knew something élse, which his tenants didn’t 
know, and with this information he met their cry that they 
couldn’t possibly pay the new rentals. 

“You can pay all right,” he said. ‘‘There’ll be no trouble 
about that. You fellows are going to get a wage increase the 
first of next month.” 

And he was right. His position in the town as property 
owner gave him access to advance information about the 
plans of the men’s employers. 

Now the United States Government has gone into the 
house-building business, frankly in order to get and to keep 
war workers on their jobs; everyone, and particularly the 
folks who will be invited to live in his houses, wants to know 
what kind of a landlord Uncle Sam is going to be. Will he 
act like the one we have been talking about? Or will his 
ideal be that of the square deal? 

There was a great but silent battle waged in Washington 
immediately after the Government was provided with mil 
lions of dollars with which to finance the construction of 
houses so desperately needed in congested centers of war 


work. On the one hand were arrayed a host of private interests; there is no need to specify 
them here; it is enough to say that had they been given their way the war worker and 
his family, to whom so many patriotic appeals are now addressed, would have soon found 

















themselves paying unwilling tribute to the speculator and the profiteer. 
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A Typical Row in Yorksh 
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Here are Four Houses, Though the Structure Has the Outlines of a Single House. 
These Houses Will be Rented to Wageworkers for Sums Within Their Ability to Pay 


In Yorkship Village 
The Homes Shown in These Drawings are Designed 
for Average Workers at Reasonable Rents. They 
Demonstrate How Much More One Gets for His 
Money When Speculators’ Profits are Excluded 


These forces did not win; they lost. The Government de- 
cided to exclude private interests from financial or other 
control of the new homes and communities for war workers 
it is building. It will itself buy the land, build the houses 
and operate the properties for the period of the war. Even 
loans of Government funds for housing will be restricted to 
corporations or associations not organized for profit. 

In any community where Uncle Sam is a landlord the 
presence of his houses, rented at fair rates, will act as a 
check on rent profiteering by private property owners. Also 
we can be sure that the spectacle of these comfortable 
houses, intelligently planned and honestly built, renting for 
reasonable sums, will stimulate a wholesome demand for 
better homes for everyone under conditions more advan- 
tageous to the tenants or purchasers thereof.. 

The decision of the Government to retain control of these 
houses and communities for the period of the war preserves 
an opportunity for further progress, which would have been 
lost had private interests been permitted to get control now. 
No one assumes the Government will wish to continue as a 
landlord after the war. How, then, will it dispose of these 
properties when peace comes? 

This can be done by the Government’s selling the proper- 
ties to the community itself, thus making it its own landlord. 
Either the existing local government of one of these commu- 
nities or an association of the inhabitants not organized for 
profit might become the purchaser, taking title to all the prop- 
erty, houses, parks, streets and buildings, to be paid for on 
easy terms out of all the rents and other revenues of the com- 
munity. Thus the community would own itself; every tenant 
could become a part owner init. Profits from rents could be 


used not to enrich any individual, but to maintain and improve the community, or else 
go back to the tenants in the form of reductions of their rents. One such community, 
Yorkship Village, is already being built under government auspices near Camden, New 


Jersey, by Electus Litchfieid, architect. 
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The Monotony of Street Lines Avoided 


Though of Similar Type, These Houses Differ in External Outlines and Placement. 
Also, to Avoid Straight Lines, Most of the Streets of Yorkship Curve at the Ends 
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Not a Rich Man’s House, but a: Shipbuilder’s 


Observe the Effective Manner in Which the Architect Has Treated This Corner. 
Could Anything be More Attractive—or Different From Present Common Practice? 
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“Anywhere in America” 


Contrast These Unattractive Houses, the Duplicates of Which Can be Found in 
Almost Any American City, With the Homes of Yorkship Village Shown Here 
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The New and Different Ways That Are Coming 





When the Boys Come Marching Home 


Uncle Sam is Getting Ready to Give Them Good Jobs on the Land 


N COMMON with the other governments allied against,the German autocracy, 
United States authorities are convinced that provision must be made to give the 
returned soldier a bigger and better opportunity on the land than he has ever had 
before in this or any other country. All who have studied the question are convinced that 
many thousands of our returned soldiers will earnestly seek a life of freedom and inde- 
pendence in close contact with the soil and the forest, rather than return to the more 
cramped existence in factory or office. To provide abundant opportunity for- the 
satisfaction of this desire upon the part of the home-coming soldier is the aim of our 


Government. Two departments of the Government are 
at work preparing the way for the American soldier’s 
home-coming. Secretary Lane, of the Department of the 
Interior, as a result of his demand that steps be taken 
now, has been granted by Congress $100,000 to be spent 
in discovering what lands are available to be offered to 
our soldiers and to devise plans for making it easy to 
take and use such lands. 

The’ Department of Labor is also considering what 
may bedone. Broadly speaking, we may expect to receive 
from Mr. Lane’s department knowledge as to available 
lands, their values and the methods of putting them in 
shape for the returning soldiers. 

From Secretary of Labor Wilson will doubtless come 
suggestions for protecting the worker in his opportunity, 
once he has taken up the land, and measures for safe- 
guarding his economic welfare so that he shall receive and 
enjoy the fruits of his labor. 

The two factors of greatest importance in the new 
land allotments of Uncle Sam are: First, that the Govern- 
ment must put the land it offers in such shape that it 
can be developed, and organize it in such way that it 
will be both physically possible and humanly desirable 
for men and women to live on it, which in the past has 
not always been the case. 

Second, the speculator and the profiteer must be ex- 
cluded absolutely, and the settler guaranteed against hav- 
ing to put unearned profits into another man’s pocket. 

There are three main sources of the land to be allot- 
ted: There are the irrigable lands in the West, much of 














ne of Our Own 


HIS is the plan of Hilton, a community being built 

for the employees of the Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Drydock Company, in codperation with the United 
States Emergency Fleet Corporation. Notice how a 
large tract fronting the James River has been set aside 
for a permanent park, to contain also a building for 
community purposes. Another tract, at the other end of 
the town, has been reserved as an athletic field for com- 
mon use. Near this field are the town square, community 
garage and, most unusual in American towns, a definite 
reservation for development as commercial property— 
stores, etc. 


HIS design was 

awarded a first 
prize in a competi- 
tion among British 
architects to 
develop better types 
of low-cost houses to 
be rented to war 
workers for very 
small sums. The most 
interesting feature 
of this design is the 
manner in which the 
group of five houses 


is made to look like a single building instead of five separate dwellings joined together. 
Moreover, no row is to contain more than five houses, contrasting with the practice in 
many American cities of extending a row, unbroken, the entire length of a block. The 
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Can You Imagine the Town of Hilton? 
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which is in the possession of the Federal Government; we have the lands from which 
the trees have been removed for lumber in the Pacific Northwest, the Rocky Mountain 
region, the Lake States, and the Southern coastal region from Virginia to Texas; and 
also swamp lands in Florida, the Mississippi Delta, and in the Lake States. Before they 
can be offered to the home-coming soldier the arid lands must be irrigated, the stumps 
must be pulled out of the cut-over lands and the swamp lands must be drained of water. 

All these jobs, it is believed, will probably have to be done by the Government. In 
the first place, only the Government has the financial power to perform these under- 


takings on the large scale that will be necessary; second, 
the work must not fall into the hands of private enter- 
prise, lest not only the cost of the work, but also an 
unlimited profit, be added to the cost of the land and 
make it beyond the reach of or unprofitable to the man 
who is to develop it. 

Whether the lands shall be sold to soldiers on easy 
terms, allowing, say, from twenty to forty years for pay- 
ment, or whether title shall remain in the Government, 
with those using the land paying rent, has_not been 
determined. But it is agreed that the Government 
itself must be either the seller or the landlord; private 
enterprise, seeking to exploit the land and the settler 
rather than aiming at the development of both, must be 
excluded. 

Furthermore, illustrating how clearly Washington 
perceives the necessity of a new deal, it is conceded that 
‘the Government, through its agencies, must continually 
stand back of the settler, helping him to develop, the 
land, assisting in the organization of his communities, 
providing credit as needed good roads and other means 
of transportation and communication, houses and 
equipment—all, in fact, that goes to make a healthy 
rei organism out of a group of people dwelling in the 
land. 

The old method of turning a homesteader loose on 
a hundred and sixty acres, as if he were a Robinson 
Crusoe, to live like primitive man or go down in the 
struggle, is past; it is now seen to be on the scrap heap, 
together with some other things of former days. 








New lIown Plans. 


A unique feature of this plan is the way in which the 
architect has broken the straight lines of the rows of 
detached and semidetached houses by widening the 
parking spaces and moving back the building line in the 
center of each block. This will give a pleasing effect 
somewhat similar to that obtained by curved roadways. 
The larger lots adjoining the park on the bank ofsthe 
river are reserved for the building of more expensive 
homes for higher-salaried executives and officials of the 
company. As you may see by the plan, Hilton will offer 
apartments and low-cost row houses as well as separate 
one and two family houses. 


British are strictly 
limiting the number 
of houses to be placed 
on a given area, thus 
insuring plenty of 
garden and play 
spaces and thereby 
preventing the over- 
crowding which has 
been responsible for 
so much crime and 
disease in large citics 
in the past. For the 
sums, too, that these 


and similar houses being built for England’s war workers are designed to rent for, 
American workers can rarely obtain anything better in the United States than a cheer- 
less tenement in a congested district of a city, or a simple shack in a suburb. 





S YOU travel through rural America by 
train or motor you have doubtless re- 
marked, often, the ‘‘deadly sameness”’ of 
farm homes from Vermont to Oregon and 
from the Dominion line to the Gulf. The 
philosopher will tell you that this four- 
square similarity of houses, consisting of 
the flat walls surmounted by a peaked roof, 
is but an unconscious retention on the part 
of rural dwellers and builders of the original 
log house of our pioneer ancestors, which 
did not permit, by token of the materials 
used, of any other sort of construction. 
Whether this is so or not the fact remains 
that the average American farmhouse has 
ever consisted and in large part still consists 
of four flat walls and that peaked roof. 
This design for an isolated roadside farm 
home and outbuildings expresses well how 
the French are preparing for peace and a 
fresh start in life for the rural population. 
While we in America need not imitate the 
French plan of placing so closely together 






For Reconstructed France 





all the buildings of a farm group, is there 
any reason why we should not endeavor, as 
the French do, to combine with necessary 
utility such attractiveness and harmony with 
the surrounding country as is shown here? 

Imagine our rural landscape if we adopted 
throughout America farm-home construc- 
tion as attractively adapted to our living as 
is such a farm plant as this to agricultural 
France. Do you think the young people on 
the farm would be nearly so likely to be in 
haste to leave it and go to the city, espe- 
cially since educational opportunity and 
development are making such strides as at 
present in rural America? 

Under conditions such as are outlined 
here, and with the lessons in efficiency, labor 
saving and conservation that the war is 
bringing us, it is safe to assume that country 
life in America may be made so attractive 
that nobody who is fortunate enough to 





One of the New French Farm Homes 


live in the country will ever again want to 
leave it. 
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HOW-ARE WE GOING TO’LIVE? 


The New and Different Ways That Are Coming’ 


National Kitchens in England 


If They are Successful in Wartime, Why Not in Peacetime? 


HE English have succeeded in overcoming the middle-class prejudice against com- 

munal kitchens as something existing only for the poor and carrying with them the 

stigma of charity. The National Kitchens are not “soup kitchens” or “bread 
stations” in any sense of the word. They are self-supporting, democratic institutions 
owned by the community, patronized by all classes on the strength of their merits alone 
and because they are successfully meeting a real demand. Some of them have been in 
operation more than a year. ‘ 

At the People’s Kitchen at Hammersmith, London, over 6000 customers, representing 
probably 12,000 to 15,000 consumers, are served weekly. Another in an industrial section 
serves 2000 dinners daily. 

These kitchens are not like our restaurants, or even the cafeterias, for in most cases 
the food is not eaten on the premises, but is taken by the customer to his home to be 
eaten there. In most instances only dinner is served, sometimes both lunch and dinner. 
It is recognized that it is the preparation of the chief meal at the close of the day that is 
most burdensome and difficult under present conditions. 

Ordinarily the patrons bring their own dishes, cans or bowls in which to carry home 
the cooked food purchased. The usual menu consists of soup, meat, vegetables and 
dessert. This combination, with bread, makes available a complete and satisfactory 
meal without any cooking in the home. 

At some of the kitchens the food is 
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rice pudding, three cents; two large potatoes, two cents. Another kitchen charges 
twelve cents for meat dishes, six cents for soups and six cents for puddings. 

There are several factors which account for the success of the kitchens and the low cost 
of meals. In the first place, their establishment is authorized by Act of Parliament, and 
the British Food Administration and educational authorities are directly concerned with 
their operation. Establishment of the kitchens and their management is placed in the 
hands of local governments, to whom the national government will give one-fourth of 
the money required to start a kitchen, loan assum equal to another fourth, leaving it to 
the community itself to furnish the balance. 

The Food Administration sees that each kitchen is supplied with the foodstuffs needed. 
The educational authorities help in providing the necessary buildings—often the schools, 
with their equipment for teaching cooking—and also in supplying the personnel—cooks, 
directors, and so forth. These are all experienced teachers of cookery, who have taken 
what we call home-economics courses of at least two years. 

Thus the preparation of the food, the planning of the meals at these kitchens is in the 
hands of women who know what food is, how it should be cooked and who understand 
the{variety of foods the body needs and the requisite proportion of the various food 
elements. The consequence is that the menus of the National Kitchen are more varied, 
better cooked and more economically 
prepared than are the meals served in 
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both cooked and distributed; at others 
it is all cooked at a central kitchen, and 
then rushed by motor truck to various 
distributing stations convenient to the 
homes of the patrons. One of the new- 
est and largest kitchens is delivering 
the hot cooked food to offices, shops 
and homes in the territory it is serving, 
an extra charge of two cents being 
made for each delivery. For a charge 
of two cents, also, a patron may have 
the use of table and chair at the kitchen 
and eat his meal there if desired. 


ROBABLY the most novel develop- 

ment of this plan of providing work- 
ers with their food is that in operation at 
Halifax, where an electric car has been 
fitted up for serving hot food. This 
car is in addition to the central kitchen 
and four distributing stations previ- 
ously established. The car is fitted up 
with ovens and cookers, heated by 
electricity supplied by the overhead 
trolley wire. The food is prepared in 
the central kitchen and then put in the 
car, cooked en route, and is ready for 
serving by the time it has reached its 
distributing points. At one end of the 
car is the cashier who takes the orders 
and sells tickets for the food desired; 
patrons are served at the sides of the 
car. This car can serve 800 portions on 
a trip, or dinner to 160 families of five 
each, 

The most surprising feature of these 
kitchens is the prices at which meals 
are served. A good dinner may be had 
for as little as sixteen cents for one per- 
son. Here is an example of what the 
kitchen serves and their prices: Carrot 
soup, two cents a pint; fish roll, four 
cents; beefsteak pudding, eight cents; 
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Service a la Cart 
The Beginning of a Cooked Food Service? 





E Prey is one of three motor trucks operated as movable lunch rooms for Washingtcn 
war workers, which have proved most successful. Most of the labor is furnished 
by volunteers so that prices for sandwiches, and so forth, are very low. This truck 
service enables young women in the Government departments to eat their lunches 
outdoors instead of waiting in the overcrowded restaurants of the city, in which they 
often cannot get served within the time allowed. 
of War-Camp Community Service in Codperation With Girls’ Friendly Society.” 


the average home or commercialized 
low-price restaurant. Being owned by 
the communities the kitchens do not 
seek to make profits, but only to meet 
the cost of the food and cooking and 
serving expenses. No volunteer labor 
is used; everyone who works at the 
kitchen or distributing center is paid. 
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HE savings to the nation from the 
establishment and growing use of 
these kitchens are enormous. 

The causes which led to the estab- 
lishment of the National Kitchen in 
England are all present in America, 
though none in quite such acute form 
thus far. That the need exists and is 
recognized here is indicated by the sev- 
eral ventures of a somewhat similar 
nature. There is every reason for be- fi 
lieving that as the war progresses we 
shall be more and more conscious of 
the need of something of the kind, par- 
ticularly in our cities and other centers 
of war industry. 

Any community desiring to make a 
start in this direction should consider 
that it possesses already some of the 
essentials. For example, it has proba- 
bly one or more schools fitted. up for 
cooking; it has one or more canning 
centers with their equipment and, what 
is even more important, a group al- 
ready organized for codperation in 
meeting one phase of our food prob- 
lem; it has a local food administrator; 
and finally, it has not only public 
school-teachers trained in cookery for 
large numbers of people, but also the 
city and rural leaders in the women’s 
work conducted by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the 
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It is known as the “ Motor Canteen 




















Wk conditions have made the laundry question an even more difficult one, and this 
lends especial interest to the codperative laundries established in Middle Western 
states in conjunction with farmers’ codperative creameries. The organization of the 
codperative laundry at River Falls, Wisconsin, is probably typical. The women, organized 
in a Home Culture Club, had a very large part in supplying the initiative for the enterprise 
and in getting the necessary investment and patronage. A company was organized and 
stock sold at $10 a share. About half the laundry-creamery stockholders are farmers, 
the rest being townsfolk and about fifty per cent of the creamery customers are also 
patrons of the laundry. 

The investment in the laundry building and equipment came to about $5000. Its opera- 
tion developed a pay roll of about $4500 a year, including manager, machine operator, 
delivery wagon driver and six girl helpers. About $45 a month was paid the creamery for 
boiler service and steam. Rough-dry family wash has been done at this laundry for five 
cents a pound. It also does fine laundry work, with charges in accordance. There has 
been general satisfaction with the quality of the laundry’s service, while financially it has 
been so successful as to declare a nine per cent dividend to stockholders. 

The difficulties in the way of a codperative laundry in a rural community are, as would 
be expected, chiefly those involving the personal equation. The more experience the com- 
munity has had in codperative enterprise the better its chances of success. 
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state colleges of agriculture. 








Its Customers 
‘This Suburban Store 
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HE Standard Store Company, of Washington, D. C., was organized last winter by 

the people of Cleveland Park, a residential district of the capital. The store is the prop- 
erty of a corporation, the stock of which is owned by the residents of the community. The 
common stock has only the nominal value of $1 a share, but it is the only stock which 
can be voted. No stockholder can hold more than one share of common stock. 

The preferred stock was sold at par value, $25 a share, to the amount of about $7500, 
all in small subscriptions. Six per cent interest per annum is guaranteed on this stock by 
the store company, and no profits can be divided until this obligation has been met. 

The store sells all goods at market prices, and anyone may purchase, whether a stock- 
holder or not. Sales to nonstockholders have proved a large proportion of total business. 
Records of all purchases by stockholders are kept, and when any profits are divided each 
stockholder will receive a share in proportion to his own purchases at the store. 

The store charges ten cents for delivery of any amount of goods. All sales are for cash 
except to customers maintaining a deposit at the store sufficient to cover all “charge” 





orders. Interest will be paid on such deposits when withdrawn. As expected, the question a 
of store management has proved the most difficult one, the rapid growth of the business 
demanding more time than any of the directors could devote to it without compensation. [i 


This situation has resulted in the president of the company becoming active manager, S 
with a compensation commensurate with the magnitude of the business in his charge. N 
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Bedell 
Exclusive 
Fall and 
Winter 
Model 
Coat 


“OX Sent Postpaid 
Bringing to Your Home the 
Great Fall & Winter Styles 
of Our Famous Ten- City 


Organization. 


This big, beautiful book illustrates 
and describes the Choicest Selec- 
tions to be exhibited in our ten great 
Bedell retail establishments this Fall 
and Winter. This insures the styles being fresher 
and more authoritative than would be possible 
without this retail organization. Coming from 
Bedell, you may be sure they are genuine NEW 
YORK STYLES and New York’s BEST STYLES. 


Guaranteed Lowest Prices 


We positively guarantee our prices to be the facilities of this largest organization of its 
LOWEST, or we return your money. We kind in the world insure Bedell Economy. Our 
welcome comparisons—at ail times. Our intimate contact with metropolitan women 
tremendous buying power and the tailoring in our many stores insures Bedell Correctness. 


Write Today for Your Free Copy 


And see what smart women will wear this season—see New York’s favorite fashions for 
Fall and Winter—see all the interesting style chan. s—see how much 
money Bedell can and will save you. Write today—now! 

















Satisfaction 


Guaranteed 
or Money Back 


We Pay All 
Mail or Express 
to Your Home 























34th Street—Sth Avenue—New York City 
The Bedell Policy Mie The Bedell Buildings 


ee en sae as they would appear if grouped to- 
odinaiibabio —sapeme gether—catering on busy days to over 
s 40,000 shoppers— with a frontage equal 


Back ifmotsatisfied. « to eight New York City blocks. 





















Making Clothes Wear 
Twice as Long 
By Betty Barlow 


clothes longer and the need 

for conservationin materials 
and labor necessitates saving, 
we must exert ourselves as 
never before to take good care 
of our clothes. There are sev- 
eral simple preventive rules to 
follow. The work should not de- 
volve entirely upon the house- 
wife. Children should be taught 
to hang their hats and coats up 
properly when they come in the 
house and not throw them down 
‘in a heap. 

I do not believe that many 
men care for their own clothes. 
They are usually looked after 
by the woman of the house or 
‘sent out to a tailor. Yet this 
work, up to a certain point, may easily be done 
by any man in a few minutes’ time after a lit- 
tle practice. Having more strength he can 
press more thoroughly than can his wife. Clean, 
well-appearing clothes are as essential to the 
health of the mind as to the health of the body. 
Undergarments may be freed from germs by 
washing, but heavy woolen clothes are gener- 
ally kept in a hygienic condition by brushing, 
airing and dry cleaning. 

Dirt or soil is removed by such solvents as 
water, oxalic acid, ether, alcohol’ and chloro- 
form. These may be applied to fruit, dirt, 
grease and other ordinary stains. When fabrics, 
such as delicate-colored silks, light cloths or 
sheer materials which will not stand rubbing, 
cannot be wet without fear of injuring them, an 
absorbent is used which gives quick results. 
Among the absorbents are dry cornstarch, 
French chalk and magnesia and 
fuller’s earth. These may be 
used for ordinary dirt and soil 
and grease spots. 


T WE wish to wear our 





HEN there are detergents, 

which are solvents in a way; 
and bleaches, which are only the 
last resource, as they can be used only on white, 
for if used on colored fabrics the color is certain 
to come out with the stain. There is space here 
only for the simpler methods of cleaning which 
anyone may follow at home, and procure with- 
out much trouble or expense. 

Cloth garments, in light colors as well as 
dark, should be constantly brushed. If kept 
free from dust many annoying spots may be 
prevented, and the material will wear longer. 
Nearly all kinds of grease spots may be removed 
from woolens with benzine. As this solution is 
inflammable, it should be 
used only in the open air 
and never by an open fire 
or light of any kind. 

When cleaning spots use 
a small, fine-bristle brush 

or a soft cloth, preferably 
of the same colorand texture. (Old stockings are 
splendid for this purpose.) Never use a dark 
cloth in cleaning light-colored fabrics, or vice 
versa. One objection toa clothis that it absorbs 
too much of the liquid. However, when using 
one, change constantly to a clean portion as the 
dirt is transferred from the garment tothe cloth. 

Place folded cheesecloth or old muslin under 
the spots to be cleaned and, after applying the 
cleaning liquid, rub the spots gently 
with a clean cloth until dry, rubbing 
around the outer edge to prevent a 
ring from forming, and move the pad 
constantly to a clean portion as it ab- 
sorbs the grease. 


ERY often spots on dark woolen 
materials are due to water and dust. First 
brush thoroughly and then go over the spots 
witha small brush dipped in alcohol. Ammonia, 
a tablespoonful to a pint of 
water, will also prove effec- 
tive in freshening dark 
woolens. Alcohol may also 
be used for freshening dark 
or light-colored silks, apply- 
ing with a soft cotton wad. 
Wholegarmentswhichare 
soiled badly may be im- 
mersed in gasoline or ben- 
zine.. Two or more solutions 
should be prepared for clean- 
ing and rinsing as if for 
washing. Gatherall the arti- 
, cles to be cleaned and put 
the delicate light-colored ones in first, going 
over the parts most soiled with a soft brush. 
Allow the garments to remain in until cleansed, 
and then move from the first portion to the 
second, and from this to the third vessel for 
immersion and a final cleansing. Women’s 
waists, men’s waistcoats, neckties, silk muf- 
flers, baby’s silk caps, and coats and veils may 
all be cleaned satisfactorily by this method. 
Absorbents give the best results when the 
spotsare fresh. I have removed spots, splashed 
from olive-oil dressing, by the use of talcum 
powder a short time afterward. French chalk 
and magnesia in equal parts of fuller’s earth 
should, however, be kept for this purpose. Ap- 
ply to the spot and, as it absorbs the grease, 
brush off and apply a clean portion. If neces- 
sary a warm iron will help liquefy the grease 
and aid the absorbent. 
Pressing is usually necessary after cleaning. 
Very few persons are equipped with tailors’ 
pressing irons and boards, but wonders may be 














accomplished by a flat- 
iron, a heavily padded or- 
dinary ironing board and 
a sleeve board. Heavy un- 
bleached muslin should 
be placed over good wool- 
ens and fine silks when 
pressing to prevent gloss- 
ing and scorching. The 
muslin should be damp- 
ened and the iron lightly 
dropped to the material and then quickly 
moved in one direction. Do not rest the iron 
for a second in any one spot or it will leave a 
mark. As you press woolens, lift the pressing 
cloth and brush up the nap with a cloth brush. 

Shine on cloth is caused by the wearing 
away of the texture, and this may be slightly 
obliterated by a gentle laceration with fine 
emery paper, which will rough up the pile. 

A patch of prevention will 
save you an hour of darn- 
ing. Watch garments care- 
fully. Take time to look 
over each piece before laun- 
dering and, where the ma- 
terial is wearing, sew on a 
new piece. Learn to put on 
patches with machine sewing. It is stronger 
and willsave your time. Use hand sewing only 
on fine outside garments. 








OR undergarments or thin waists, net may 
be used with good results under thin por- 
tions to strengthen them. Itis not worth while 
to waste time by darning muslin undergar- 
ments. Always use a patch. When mending 
woven underwear small holes may be darned, 
and pieces taken from old garments used to 
patch big holes. Time may be gained by bast- 
ing all patches, and then sewing by machine. 
Strong bobbinet may be basted over the 
holes, the edges trimmed and the darning 
worked back and forth through the net. 
While in most cases holes in muslin under- 
garments which tear easily will enlarge if 
washed before mending, stockings may be 
washed before darning without danger of holes 
increasing in size. 

Men’s shirts worn only around the neck- 
bands and at the edges of turn-over cuffs may 
have their lease of useful- ; 
ness almost doubled by 
putting on new bands. 
They should be washed 
free from starch and care 
fully ripped. Cut the new 
band from the old, allow- 
ing for seams. Turn-over 
cuffs may be ripped off and 
turned on the other side and the worn edges 
darned together. If the shirt shows signs of 
wearing at the yoke in back, set a small, 
rounded yoke of white cambric on the under 
side to strengthen the material (Figure 5). 





FTEN a dress which is otherwise good will 

go at the elbow, and the present varied 
styles in sleeves make it easy to remedy this, as 
the entire lower portion of the sleeve from the 
elbow, or just about, may be made of Georgette 
crépe, satin or any other material which com- 
bines tastefully. One of the easiest ways to 
fix over a worn elbow is to slope away the 
worn part and fill in the opening with crépe 
or satin, as shown in Fig- 
ure 1, 

Underarm patches can be 
most artistic if one wishes to 
take a little trouble. When 
the material cannot be 
matched choose something 
that will combine without 
discord and set in a piece, as in Figure 3. If a 
different color, make an extra collar and little 
turn-over cuffs of the same material to give 
harmony. Small holes or strained portions 
may be patched with a square of material, like 
Figure 6. A small bit may be taken from the 
lower portion of a waist for this purpose. 

Another place where a waist is likely to wear 
is at the side in front, above the belt. Square 
pieces of contrasting color material, set in like 
Figure 7, is not only an effective means of con- 
cealing the worn portion, but makes a very 
pretty design with a round or square shaped 
collar of the same material. 


[get that pockets are an essential part of 
1 every practical gown, and often, too, of the 
more dressy ones, it is well to know just how 
the corners which frequently tear out by catch- 
ing in things may be mended. Two very pretty 
ways are pictured here, in Figures 4 and 8. The 
same material has been used in this case, but 
any harmonizing fabric could be utilized that 
is carefully selected and if a small amount is 
introduced also on the collar and the cuffs. 

If not too far gone a 
boy’s trousers may be 
patched successfully 
with the military seat. 
It isbetterthat the ma- 
terial should match, 
but a patriotic boy 
would not object to 
wearingold trousers for 
alongerperiod withthe 
aid of a patch of an- 
other color if he knew 
it would help to keep 
his brother warm while 
fighting in France. 
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What Troco Is 


A new food delight which 
tempts the appetite—a sweet, del- 
icate table product made from the 
white meat of coconuts and other 
vegetable fats. 


Just the rich, pure, vegetable 
fat extracted from the same dainty 
white meat you use shredded on 
cake, churned with pasteurized 
milk. By an exclusive process 
which achieves incomparable 
delicacy and flavor. 

In quality Troco can only be com- 


pared to the finest creamery product— 
which you rarely find more pure. 


It offers a freshness—an indescrib- 
ably inviting wholesomeness— which 
spoils the taste for less perfect flavor. 


Troco—The Great Food Discovery 


The Successor to Butter 


About Nutrition 


The appetizing ingredients from 
which Troco is made are energy 
foods of the highest standard. 


Fat derived from coconuts has 
the same energy producing value 
as that supplied by butter. Pas- 
teurized milk contributes its essen- 
tial nutritive qualities. 


Troco is as digestible as butter 
and as easy to assimilate. This is 
an important point to remember. 

For flavor alone is not enough, no 
matter how rare and delicate. Food 
value is the most important attribute. 

Troco combines both, is table luxury 
and necessity combined—the product 
which solves the butter problem for 
the fastidious. 
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Spotless Plants 


Where and how Troco is made 
is another feature which adds to 
enjoyment. One likes the assur- 
ance of scrupulous hygienic 
methods in the production of a 
favorite food. 


Troco comes from spotless 
plants, is made by an exclusive 
process. It couldn’t be purer and 
sweeter if you churned it in your 
own home. 


Old laws, made before Troco was 
invented, compel us to label the carton 
oleomargarine. But it contains no 
animal oils. 


The Troco Company, which special- 
izes on this one product, makes no 
animal oil products. 


Ask for Troco by name to insure this individual quality and deliciousness. Its 
success has naturally encouraged the introduction of similar products. But you 


want Troco. 


Your dealer has it or can get it for you. 


A capsule of the same 


vegetable coloring used by butter makers may be secured from your dealer. 











Troco Nut Butter Company, Chicago, Milwaukee, New York 
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Leedlework Proc cls 


If you could come right to the fash- 
ionable stores on Fifth Avenue, New 
York, for your Fall shopping you 
couldn’t find more stylish, more smartly 
_ designed lingerie or daintier infants’ 

and children’s wear than offered you, 

at far lower cost, in 


BUCILLA Package Outfits 
Send for New Fail Circular 


This “New Economy Way” brings to you, 

in a sealed package, a stamped ready-made 

garment - finest quality, full working 
instructions and sufficient cottons to 
complete all embroidery or crochet. 


Package No. 5390, for example, 
contains the stunning ready-made Child’s Dress 
illustrated—an unusually serviceable garment 


of high grade Piqué. 4 years ($2.50); 6 


|) years ($2.75) and 8 years ($3.00). 


Its quality and stylish designing emphasize 
the remarkable values and distinctive beauty 
to be found in these up-to-date packages. 


BUCILLA COTTONS 


are unapproached for fine quality, brilliant 
lustre and smooth working. They are made in 


Guaranteed Boil-Proof Colors 
If not obtainable from your dealer, write to us 


Bucilla Mfg. Company Inc. 
20N Greene Street New York 


ME Ba Over 50 years’ experience 


\ guarantees the excellence of 


Bucilla Products. 
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Making Manly Boys 


and keeping them manly, vigorous and morally 
courageous—that’s the life work of the editors 
of The American Boy, the magazine that is a 
powerful influence for posilive good! 

THE 





“The Mere, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in all the World.” 

Know why it is welcomed every month 

by 500,000 of America’s Aa oe boys. 

Parents, educators, Y. M. C. A. secre- 

taries and public librarians heantii 

endorse it. Your boy needs it! 


THE SPRAGUE PUB. CO. 
264 American Bldg.,Detroit,Mich. 


"4 50 a year—l5c a copy 
on news-stands 
















_ Buily Cross. 


QBcREAMED CHICKEN 8 la King ~ 
WELSH RAREBIT 
BSTER @ la NEWBURG 
CREAMEDFINNAN HADDIE yin 
@crEAMED CODFISH 
CREAMED SALMON with Green Peas 


he rarest of dishes—economical, too, Com- 
pletely prepared—readytoheat andserve. If not 
at your quality grocer’s or delicatessen, send 
us the dealer’s name and receive our unique 


booklet, “‘How and When.” Or send $1.70 
for the “Get-acquainted” assortment, post- 
paid if you mention dealer's name. 
PURITY CROSS MODEL KITCHEN 
Route 2 A, 
Orange, N. J. 











This remarkable offer is for 
a limited time only to in- 
troduce the beautiful De Lis 
line of hand-made French 
infant’s wear. The slip is 
sheer nainsook, neck and 
sleeves trimmed with lace 
and entre-deux daintily fin- 
ished with thorn-stitching. 


friend’s baby, hand-made French clothes. 
Satisfaction or money back. 


DELIS Dept.F New Orleans 


De Lis Infant’s Wear 


is hand-made in the old French Quarter of New Orleans, the 
Paris of America, by French needleworkers as skilled as 
their cousins in France. Whether you take advantage of this 
remarkable special introductory offer or not, write for our 
booklet of beautiful models. Give your baby, or your best 
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Improve Your Health 
and Figure 


RE you too fat or too thin? Is your figure 
lacking in attractiveness? Do you stand 
incorrectly? Do you feel the need of more 

vitality and strength? Is your health impaired 
by some chronic ailment? 

For 16 years I have been helping refined women 
overcome such conditions. I have successfully 
treated over 85,000 pupils, residing in every section 
of the United States. Leading physicians have ap- 
proved my methods—their wives and daughters are 
my pupils. 

The chances are nine in ten I can help you just as 
I have helped so many others. Teil me in confidence 
yourdifficulties. Iwilltell you 
and without cost whether I 
can handle your case. 

Under my treatment you 
use no drugs, medici ines or 
mechanical apparatus. You 
utilize natural methods— 
diet, exercise, baths, breath- 
ing, recreation and relaxa- 
tion—all under personal di- 
rections, and adapted toyour 
individual needs. Shall I tell 
you more about it—how, by 
personal correspondence, I 
treat each pupil in the pri- 
vacy of her home! Remem- 
ber, I send this information 
without charge. If later you 
want my services, you'll find 
the cost most reasonable. 

Good health and a perfect 
jigure are priceless assets. 
Let me show you how to get 
them. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
ate 6245S. Michigan Av. 
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Our Wartime Fashion Service 







IT IS not a habit of THe Laptes’ 

Home JourRNAL, as you know, 
to use valuable space boasting 
of its achievements. But we 
y)| cannot help reminding you that 
| the conservation idea as relat- 
ing to clothes is not new with 
us. We have had so much ex- 
perience in making one dollar do the work of 
three, that now that the necessity for economy 
by everyone is here we do not have to resort 
to costly and uncertain experiments in thrift, 
but can give you advice for saving clothes and 
making one material serve for another which 
is unobtainable, with the confident assurance 
of an expert in this particular line. 

There may have been times in the past when 
you would have consigned to the discard hats 
which you retrimmed and dresses which you 
ripped and remade simply because you could 
not resist the temptation to see if you could do 
it just as they did in THe LApries’ HomE Jour- 
NAL. And don’t you remember the surprised 
look on the faces of your friends when, inquiring 
the name of your new dressmaker and the 
milliner who made such a darling hat, you 
triumphantly replied, ‘‘Why, I didit all my- 
self”? 

Then you probably did not even have to 
consider the saving; but now that there is a 
real need, such a big overpowering reason for 
economy that even the old appeals of your 
vanity fail to unfasten your pocketbook, you 
will be glad that you can turn to us for help, 
and you can be sure we will not fail you. 

It is surprising how easily old garments which 
you gave up as hopeless may be remade into 
serviceable apparel. If not for you, probably 
for one of the children, or for some other 
mother’s child, on this or on the other side of 
the water, where the need is even greater than 
over here. 

You will find a page filled with ideas for 
making certain garments which are no longer 


useful to their owners into something which 
may be worn by someone else. 4 

There may be other difficulties which you 
will encounter, as there was not space for 
all we wished to tell in this column. In which 
case address a letter to Miss Ida Cleve Van 
Auken, in care of THe Laptes’ Home JourNaAL, 
inclosing 6.cents in stamps, and she will gladly 
help you. 

We do not stop at remodeling, but also give 
the best and easiest methods for cleaning in 
your own home. You may have long enter- 
tained the notion that a patched garment was 
something that could be worn only under cover. 
We can show you that patches may be so suc- 
céssfully camouflaged as to makeanold garment 
appear like something quite new. If you doubt 
our word just turn to page 140 and see for 
yourself what can be done. 


HE hats you have planned to discard may 

be made not only presentable, which is the 
way we always think about made-over things, 
but smart and new looking, by trying some of 
the methods given for freshening and retrim- 
ming on page 119, in the article ‘‘New Hats 
From Old Ones.”’ 

Nota great amount of observation is required 
to note that there have not been many changes 
in hairdressing lately. Probably you have long 
been tired of wearing your hair in the same 
arrangement and would like a change, to a 
coiffure different and perchance more becom- 
ing. It is possible for some people to find 
many new ideas in old suggestions, and one 
person with this rare ability is right here and 
willing to help you whenever you need a little 
help in rearranging your hair. 

If you do not find your particular problems 
solved, for a hat, or for a particular hair ar- 
rangement—for they will undoubtedly be many 
this season—just write to us, addressing the 
Fashion Service, not forgetting to inclose 6 
cents in stamps for a reply. 





Home Journal Books That Help, at Little Cost 


Do You Know of Our Architectural, 
Books ? 


JourNAL BunGALows. Price, 50 cents, 
Journat Houses. Price, 50 cents. 
Your FIREPLACE AND How To BUILD IT. 

Price, 5 cents. 

PLANNING THE LITTLE HOUSE GARDEN. 

Price, 10 cents. 

How TO FINANCE THE BUILDING OF A 

LITTLE Home. Price, 10 cents. 
Wuat You SHOULD KNow WHEN BUwILD- 

ING A LiITTLE House. Price, 10 cents. 
THE LapiEs’ Home JOURNAL BIRD 

Housss. Price, 25 cents. 

For any of these books address the Book 
Editor, THe Lapirs’ Home Journal, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
inclosing the price. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Housekeeping 


ONE HUNDRED THRIFT RECIPES. 

10 cents. 

Low-Cost Meats FOR HIGH-CoOsT 

TimEs. Price, 10 cents. 

PLANTATION CorN DISHES LIKE MAMMY 

UsEp TO MAKE. Price, 10 cents. 

A GUIDE TO MENU MAKING. Price, 6 
cents. 

For any of the New Housekeeping books 
listed above address the Household Bureau, 
Tue Lapirs’ HoME JourNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, inclosing 
the price. 


Books That Will Help You With 


Your Entertainments 


Price, 


THE Book oF ANNOUNCEMENTS AND 
SHOWERS. Price, 15 cents. 

HER WEDDING Day. Price, 15 cents. 

GAMES AND PARTIES FOR HOME AND 
ScHOOL. Price, 15 cents. 

CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATIONS. Price, 15 cents. 

NONSENSE ForRTUNES. Price, 5 cents. 

THE Book or Farr Bootus. Price, 25 
cents. 


For any of these Entertainment books ad- 
dress the Entertainment Bureau, THE LapIEs’ 
Home Journat, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, inclosing the price. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Clothes 


BaBy’s First CLOTHES. Price, 15 cents. 

ECONOMICAL MAKE-OvERs. Price, 15 
cents. 

COSTUMES FOR BAZAARS AND MASQUER- 
ADES (patterns can be supplied). Price, 
15 cents. 

THE BriIpDE’s Book. Price, 15 cents. 

HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING 
CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. Price, 10 cents. 

MATERNITY CLOTHEs. Price, 10 cents. 

SMOCKING AND How IT Is DONE. Price, 
10 cents. 

LITTLE FOLKS’ SWEATERS AND Hats. 
Price, 15 cents. 

For any of these books address the Fashion 
Editor, THe Lapres’ Home Journat, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
inclosing the price. 

EVERYWOMAN’S CLOTHES. Over 100 new 
illustrated designs of clothes for women, 
girls and children, with many style 
hints and dressmaking suggestions. 
Sent on receipt of two 3-cent stamps. 
Address the Service Department, THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Books That Will Help You With Your 
Work for the Service Man 
and in Making Novelties for Bazaars 


SUMMER-PorRCH BAZAAR AND EARLY 
CHRISTMAS FANCYWoRK. Price, 15 
cents. 

For THE NEWLY DRAFTED Boy AND THE 
Boy AND GIRL AT ScHOOL—Knitted 
Garments. Price, 25 cents. 

BazaAAR KNITTING. Directions given in 
the supplement to For THE MAN IN 
THE SERVICE. Price, 15 cents. 


‘To MAKE FORTHE Basy. Price, 15 cents. 


NEw PATTERNS IN CROCHET. 
cents. 

For any of these books address the Needle- 
work Editors, THE Lapres’ Home JourNat, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, inclosing the price stated. 
WEAVING THE NEw BASKETs. 

cents. 

For this comprehensive pamphlet address 
the Art Department, THe Laprres’ Home 
JouRNAL, inclosing the price. 


Price, 15 


Price, 25 





The Young Mothers’ Guide 


OCTOR COOLIDGE has written for Home JouRNAL readers an exhaustive booklet on the care of the baby that 


will be sent postpaid on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 


Address, inclosing price, Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D., in 


care of THE Lapis’ Home JourRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





The Young Mothers’ Registry is a mail department conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 
monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. Babies must be registered before they are six months 
old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope and 3 cents in stamps extra, to cover the cost of service, Doctor 
Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, etc., of the 
babies will then be sent every month. Advice about older children up to twelve years of age will also be given by 
mail if a stamped, addressed envelope and 3 cents in stamps are sent to Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D., in care of THE 
Lapigs’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
































Given away! 
One pound can of Old English Wax 


To every purchaser of an OLD ENGLISH 
WAXER AND POLISHER—the new de- 
vice that makes the polishing of floors as easy 
as dusting them with a mop—will be given a 
pound can of Old English Wax. 


Users write us that this new device requires 





only one-half as much wax as hand method, 
only one-third of the time, and gives more 
uniform results. Simple in construction, the 


Old English Waxer and Polisher will last 


for years. 


At paint, hardware, drug, house-furnishing 


and department stores. If not obtainable at 
your dealer’s, remit to us; we will supply you 
both Polisher and Wax direct, parcel post 
prepaid. Price, East of Denver, $3.00; Den- 


ver and West, $3.50. 
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One easy polishing 


lasts for months 


Try this simple, economical way of keeping 
your floors and furniture so beautiful that 
your friends will always admire them 


LD ENGLISH WAX is so very easy to use that you can 


6 


‘do over’’ your floors and furniture yourself and thus be 


relieved of the worry and expense of getting outside help, 


which is so scarce at present. 


And your friends will think 


you have had the work done by’a professional finisher. 


Note how easy this way is 


Just apply a light film of Old 
English Wax and then polish to a 
bright finish. A rag and a can is 
all you need. Or if you wish, you 
can make floor polishing even easier 
with the new Waxer and Polisher. 


This polished wax forms a rich, 
mellow finish that protects the 
wood itself, brings out the beauty 
of every grain.. Yet so hard, tough 
and wear-resisting is this glass-like 
film that it will last for months. 
Hot water, heel marks, the rough 
knocks of children can’t get 
through it. 


All that is necessary to keep floors 
and furniture lustrous is the regu- 
lar dusting you give them and an 
occasional ‘‘touching up” with 








wax at spots where the wear is 
extra heavy. 


Buy a can of Old English Wax 
today. See for yourself how easy 
this part of the household work 
can be made. Used exclusively 
in thousands of homes and fine 
public buildings. 


Mail coupon for free book 


Contains expert advice based on 26 years’ 
experience. ‘Tells the most satisfactory and 
economical way to care for 


Hardwood floors Table tops 
Softwood floors Leather goods 
Furniture Pianos 

Woodwork Victrolas 
Linoleum Automobile finish 


How to ciean your floors. 





Clean your waxed, varnished or shellaced floors always 
with OLD ENGLISH BRIGHTENER. Jt makes 
the original finish last twice as long. It not only cleans 
but polishes, brightens and protects against wear. 
It will not remove wax or injure the finest finish. 








Address THE A. S. BOYLE CO., 1016 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Old English 
Wax 


The polish that helps 


make housework easy 


Mail this 


coupon 
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Painted by Coles Phillips for Luxite Textiles, Inc. 


For ‘iis, Women and Children 


" ELDOM does your hosiery escape the Men's Silk Faced 50c, and Pure 

E coh yer he thi Thread Silk 75c and $1.00. Other 

attention of others, and if it be this | gtilen at: MSc wei! Wloretnta Save 
captivating, Luxite, wherever you 80 =‘ Thread Silk $1.10 to $2.50. 


admiration follows Other styles 50c up. Children’s 
g 50c per pair and up. 


Luxite has proved that silk hose will wear ; 

‘ : ‘ Ask for Luxite Hosiery 
splendidly when made as we make Luxite, usin, _in the stores. If you 
the finest Japanese silk thread of many tightly = cannot conveniently 
spun strands, and pure dyes that cannot injure 8° 3 write us for di- 


, - rections and illustrated 
either the silk or your feet. book and prices. 


LUXITE TEXTILES, Inc., 654 Fowler Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Makers of High Grade Hosiery Since 1875 
New York Chicago San Francisco Liverpool, England Sydney, Australia 
LUXITE TEXTILES OF CANADA, Limited, London, Ont. 
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Styles That Save Materials 
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Everywoman’s Clothes 


HAT is the title of a book we have arranged to issue 

to meet the needs of every American woman to-day 
and as a measure of white-paper conservation. Not every 
woman of the millions who read THE LapiEs’ HOME 
JOURNAL is interested in clothes as it is in the power of a 
monthly magazine to show them. Thus, if pages devoted 
solely to clothes were published now as frequently as in 
the past, vast quantities of paper would be required to 
meet the needs of only a part of our readers. It has there- 
fore seemed to us more in consonance with the desires of 


our Government if we were to issue expressly for those 
who must have our clothes material a special book devoted 
solely to that subject, including home-sewing hints, over 
100 designs, and special clothes information. This book, 
the title of which is ‘‘ Everywoman’s Clothes,’’ will be sent 
to any woman desiring it who will write us, inclosing two 
three-cent stamps to cover the cost of service and the 
postage. Address the Service Department, THE LADIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 





















GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 


Make your house a cozy, 
cheerful home by allowing 
plenty of sunshine into the 
rooms. Buy Orinoka Sunfast 





Draperies for all the windows. 


They are guaranteed abso- 
_lutely fadeless—no matter how 
intense the sun, nor how fre- 
quent the tubbings, Orinoka 
Sunfast Draperies, even the 
most delicate colors, will always 
look just like new. 


Ask to see these beautiful draperies 
with the Orinoka tag bearing this guar- 
antee. Our booklet ‘“‘Draping the 
Home’’ will be mailed free on request. 


Our GUARANTEE: These goods are guaranteed 
absolutely fadeless. If color changes from ex- 
posure to the sunlight or from washing, the 
merchant is hereby authorized to replace them 
with new goods or refund the purchase price. 


THE ORINOKA MILLS, Dept. A 
| Clarendon Bldg. New York, N. Y. 


| Help Stop 
The Rat 
Waste 












Rats destroy 
enough food in the 
U. S. yearly to feed all 
Belgium for one year. Help 
stop the rat waste. 


Rat Bis-Kit 


/ —providesan easier, quicker, cleaner 

way of destroying rats. They die 

outdoors. Air tight package 25c 

and 35c at all druggists 

- and general stores. 
The Rat Biscuit Co., 
Springfield, Ohio, 

U.S.A. 


































Large Broad Wide Table Top—Re- 
movable Glass Service Tray— Double 
Drawer—Double Handles—Large 
Deep Undershelves—“ Scientifically Silent” Rubber Tired Swivel 
Wheels. A high grade piece of furniture surpassing anything yet at- 
tempted for general utility, ease of action and absolute noiseless- 
ness. WRITE for Descriptive Pamphlet and Dealer’s Name. 

Combination Products Co., Mirs., 1710 Tower Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


HAYE you heard the beautiful new song 
4 “One More Day’’? It will be sung in every home at 
thistime. Published by The H.W. Gray Co., New York. 
Sole Agents for Novello & Co., of London, England. Order 
the song through any music dealer. 











can be turned into mone. Let us 
Your Spar e Time tell you how hundreds of women 
earn a dollar an hour. Address The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, 449 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania... 
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EAR + BRAND 
Standard RN S 
of Quality’ 


Spiderweb Hats, the latest Bear 
Brand Creation, and the stunning new Fall 
assortment of Bear Brand Sweater models, 
have taken the Fashion world by storm. 
They are the most popular style innova- 
tions of the season. Learn how 
simply and easily you yourself 
can make them by getting the new 


BEAR BRAND. 
Spiderweb Hat Book 
Vol. 298, 10c, and the new 



































































Bear Brand Sweater Book 7 
Vol. 19, 15 cents % 


Send for both books, which contain 
full directions. Know the delight of 
having three or four smart Spider- f 
web Hats to exactly match your te 
sport sweater, dress or suit—and ie 
for the price you would ordi- 
narily pay for one hat of equal 
beauty. The illustration sug- 
gests the becoming styles which of 
any beginner can make. yj 

Insist on Bear Brand 
Yarns for highest quality 
and beautiful colorings. eh 

If not obtainable from onl 
your dealer, write to us. fs 
Bear Brand Yarn Mfrs. Inc. 
107K Grand St. mS 
New York 






Bear 
Brand 
Yarns— 
Famous 
Since 


1867 







































Buy a Liberty Bond 
at $1.00 a Week 


Our Plan Provides Even the Dollar! 


Of course you are buying Liberty Bonds. 
But wouldn’t you like to have an extra 


bond—a $50.00 bond—without spending a 


cent from your present income to pay for it? 


By our plan you can get this 
extra $50.00 Liberty Bond with- 
out cost to yourself, by paying a 
dollar a week with money that 
we will provide! 


your extra Liberty Bond all 
paid for, but a pleasant, 
profitable, spare-time busi- 
ness besides—a business that 
will bring you $5.00 to $25.00 


Here is the plan: a month the year around. 


By this plan hundreds of men 
and women, in the past few 
months, have found the extra 
dollars to buy Bonds and War 
Savings Stamps; to help the Red 
Cross, the Y. M. C. A. and the 
War Chest; and to meet the 
ever-increasing demands of 
merely living in war times. 


Let us authorize you to repre- 
sent The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, The Saturday Evening 
Post and The Country Gentle- 
man. In your spare time each 
week you can quickly and easily 
secure at least two or three yearly 
subscriptions for these widely 
popular publications. 


For sending us only this 
small number of orders your 
profits will average a dollar 
a week, and at the end of a 
year you will not only have 


It costs you only three cents 
(for a stamp) to learn all about 
the plan, and you assume no 
obligation by inquiring. Write 
today to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
452 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





























Dressmakers 


OW best to practice the conserva- 
tion of clothes in wartime is a 
problem which may be approached from 
many angles. A clever New Yorker, 
Mrs. W. Graham-Jones, believes the 
only practical solution is to free oneself 
from the worry and bother which come 
from trying to follow constantly chang- 
ing fashions, and save the time con- 
sumed in fitting clothes by the adoption 
of a simple, comfortable and becoming 
style of dress, securing thereby the nec- 
essary time for more important things. 
To help Hooverize time and, inci- 
dentally, to reduce expenses, Mrs. 
Graham-Jones has designed the ‘‘Tu- 
nique dress.’”’ One has only to look at 
the picture of the designer wearing the 
Tunique dress when the photographer 
arrived, to discount that it is notin style, 
however. 

This dress is said to be so generally be- 
coming and so easy to get into, fastening 
with a single hook and eye, that many 
busy professional women, as well as war 
workers in all parts of the country, have 
adopted it. 








OU may have thought that making 

a dress over was a task which only 
the humblest seamstress unacquainted 
with the modes and methods of the day 
in the world of fashion would engage in. 
You have only to step into Madame 
Atalanta Nicolaides Homer’s gown- 
rebuilding establishment just off Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, to correct this 
impression. 

‘First,’ said madame,“‘I considered 
all the things I could do well. Then I 
struck out all but the things I liked to 
do. Finally I chose from this abbre- 
viated list the one thing that noone else 
seemed to be doing. So I decided to 
be a rebuilder of gowns. After that a 
little common sense, attention to de- 
tails and a great deal of hard work and 
success is simple.” 

One can be sure there has been much 
hard work, for in less than seven years 
Madame Homer has established a busi- 
ness of rebuilding gowns which has 
made her known from coast to coast. 





























PHOTO, BY H. SHOBBROOK COLLINS 


S THERE a woman anywhere who 

has not at one time or another seen 
just the dress, wrap or suit that she 
wanted, for which, search as she may, 
she could not find a pattern which bore 
the slightest resemblance to the particu- 
lar design which she had portrayed in 
her mind’s eye? 

A New York woman, Mrs. W. S. 
Weise, realized this need for patterns 
which were different from the usual 
kind, by women who make their ow: 
clothes, and, being a draftsman of un 
usual skill, she began to cut patterns to 
order. In an amazingly short time she 
developed a nation-wide reputation an 
built up a business for cut-to-measur 
patterns by mail. Orders poured in fron 
all over the country from women wh 
wished patterns for special designs. 

As many patriotic women are makii 
over their dresses now instead of buyin 
new ones, Mrs. Weise’s mail box is nevé 
empty, but kept continually in an over- 
flow condition. 








PHOTO. BY H. SHOBBROOK COLLINS 


O FAIRER flowers in any garden 

grew than those which Miss Rita 
Newbold Swain makes to your order. 
It is safe to say that many who never 
would otherwise have done so have 
turned to gardening just as a reasonable 
excuse to wear one of these unique and 
lovely smocks. 

As an artist paints with color, so this 
clever Philadelphia girl lays on bits of 
gay-colored fabric, one over the other, 
in a bouquet of flowers with fluttering 
butterflies, trailing vines or clusters of 
fruit, of exquisite beauty and color 
harmony utterly at variance with her 
Quaker lineage. Some dressmakers are 
only inspired to design beautiful and 
artistic garments when working with 
lustrous silks and priceless trimmings. 
Miss Swain develops her creations from 
inexpensive cotton crépes, voiles and 
scrims. One merely states one’s color 
preference, and then it is wise to leave 
the rest to the artist-dressmaker of 
smocks. If you doubt her ability just 
look at the decorations on the smock 
which she wears in the picture, and 
the replica of it on the hat crown. 
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| delicious ( 
salad oil 


ESSON”’ is the name of a method of re- 
Jining vegetable oil. Wesson Oil is a pure, 
delicious vegetable oil—for salads and cooking. 
it is so good to eat, so wholesome, so economical, 
and so convenient to use that you will wonder, once 
you have tried it, how you ever kept house without it. 
| Try Wesson Oil—just once. 
There isn’t a single use for a cooking fat in your 
kitchen that is not an opportunity for you to find 


out how good Wesson Oil is, how economical and 








SOUTHERN COTTON OIL TRADING COMPANY, 120 Broadway, New York 
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Do all of your cooking with 


Wesson Oil 


ure delicious vegetable fat 


an excellent 
shortening 


J wholesome 
frying fat 


how convenient. Use it as the shortening in your 
favorite recipes, for muffins or cornbread or biscuit 
or pie crust or war cake, fry in it, enrich vegetables 
with it, make a quick mayonnaise or a delicate 
French dressing. 

Wesson Oil is choice enough for the finest cook- 
ing—and yet Wesson Oil costs about as little as 
any fat you would use for greasing a pan or frying 
onions. It saves time and trouble, as well as money, 


to have every cooking fat you need in one handy can. 
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roud 


of your complexion 


There can be no luxury for a woman equal to 
the consciousness that her complexion is clear, 
fresh, delicately radiant. Tokeep itso, no amount 
of cosmetics can excel the regu/ar use of a soap 
which thoroughly cleanses, and at the same time 
has just the right soothing, healing action to main- 
tain the natural health and beauty of the skin. 

It should not be necessary to urge the merits 
of Resinol Soap, nor 7s it necessary to people who 
have tried it. They know that Resinol Soap 
clears the pores, removes excess oils, cools and 
clarifies an angry skin. 

You doubtless know that the selection of a 
toilet soap is—or should be—of considerable 


importance. 


Improving poor complexions, or keeping good 
ones clear and radiant, is very often a matter not 
of soap, but of the right kind of soap. Soap purity 
is not a question of price or perfume or appear- 
ance. It should be compounded as carefully as 
medicine which goes into the body. 

Resinol Soap contains only the purest ingre- 
dients. No harsh drying alkali can be found in it, 
nor is it artificially colored. 

Resinol Soap used as a shampoo helps to im- 
part that much-to-be-desired lustre and sheen that 
gives the real beauty to the hair. It does not dry 
out the vital natural oils that are so necessary to 


hair health. 


Sold by all druggists and deale Het goods. 


Discriminating men like Resinol Shaving Stick because it soothes and refreshes t: 
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THE CLEVEREST THIEF DOG ALIVE 


HUNTED FOR MONTHS BY THE POLICE, HE WAS FINALLY CAPTURED, TRIED, CONVICTED 
AND SENTENCED TO BE KILLED: AS TOLD BY ALFRED E. THORPE 


IN THE police “blotter” at the 
4 Tenth and Buttonwood Streets 
police station, on the outskirts of 
Philadelphia’s old ‘‘ tenderloin” 
district, in 1913 and 1914, ap- 
pear several unusual entries. In 
each entry petty larceny is the 

SBE! charge, and it appears against 
the name of ‘‘ Jerry ——-.”- One wonders why 
the surname was omitted in recording the com- 
plaint, and then wonders still more on coming 
upon an illuminating little notation, contained 
within a set of brackets, stating that “Jerry ——”’ 
is a dog! 

Lieutenant Hamilton was in charge of the 
district during the period when the police there 
were vainly trying to apprehend Jerry. When 
asked about the dog he would look up quickly 
and exclaim: ‘Jerry, the Thief Dog? He’s the 
smoothest crook in the district. Clever as they 
make ’em. The order’s out to get him, dead or 
alive, and that’s about all the good it does. Is 
he on the complaint book again?” 

So stood the police record about Jerry for a 
long time. Then one day a patrolman off duty 
called in from a police box when Lieutenant 
Hamilton himself happened to be at the ser- 
geant’sdesk. He picked up the receiver, listened 
with rapidly increasing interest, and _ finally 
slammed the receiver back on the hook, calling 
out: “‘ Boys, they’ve got Jerry—got him with 
the goods on him. Hustle out the wagon. 
Mulligan has him at Tenthand Vine. Here, Joe, 
cut out the checkers and help bring the pup in.”’ 

And Jerry was brought in—Jerry, as badly 
wanted by the police as any crook that ever 
looted a till—and was soon within the walls of 
the one building he had never been known to 
enter in the ‘‘tenderloin”’ district. 

Jerry would have been disposed of at once but 
for one thing: Dogs picked up by the police 
must, according to a city ordinance, be sent to 
an institution known as the Morris Refuge. 
operated by an organization composed of promi- 
nent society women, to be legally executed. So, 
instead of taking him into the station-house 
basement and shooting him, Jerry was trans- 
ferred to the Morris Refuge under instructions 
that he be “legally gassed”’ the following day. 














I UT the police were not the only ones inter- 

ested in Jerry’s capture. Jerry had many 
friends—most of them, like Jerry himself, profes 
sionalthieves. And these friendsinstantly rallied 
to his relief. Crooks who rarely ventured out- 
side their haunts in the daytime came boldly 
forth. They began reaching out for a “pull” 
that would work the necessary miracle at the 
Morris Refuge. 

Then Jerry’s friends took another step, and 
some members of the board of managers of the 
Morris Refuge were notified that if Jerry was 
executed the Refuge would be dynamited. To 
give color to the threat the crooks proceeded to 
‘picket’ the institution. Such was the situa- 
tion when an appeal was made to Dr. Henry 
Jarrett, veterinarian, of Chestnut Hill, whose 
wife is a member of the board of directors of 
the Refuge. 

In searching for the right ‘‘pull”’ some of the 
crooks chanced to think of John Loftus, who 
had for years been engaged in the training of 
prize fighters for the Philadelphia boxing clubs. 
He is a lover of dogs and had a speaking ac- 
quaintance with Jerry. He was also acquainted 
with Doctor Jarrett, whom he frequently em- 
ployed to look after his show dogs and get them 
in condition for the big bench events. To him 
Jerry’s plight was explained, and he was asked 
if he were willing to help save his dog friend. 

His response was to secure a long-distance 
telephone connection and, leaving half a dozen 
out-of-town calls for Doctor Jarrett, to call off 
all afternoon engagements and sit down by the 
phone to await results. It was three o’clock be- 
fore the telephone operator succeeded in catch- 
ing Doctor Jarrett. When located he was 
twenty miles up Chester Valley. Fortunately, 
he was through for the day. To him Loftus 
explained the Jerry case. He gave Doctor 
Jarrett a brief account of the thief dog’s life, 
arguing that it would be a great mistake and 
injustice to permit a dog of Jerry’s intelligence 
to be ‘“‘gassed,” when all he needed was a 

hance to reform in order to become an ideal, 
trustworthy companion. 


Hé> FINALLY succeeded in convincing Doc- 
tor Jarrett. So, jumping into his car, the 
doctor made the run to Philadelphia with little 
regard for speed regulations. Once in the city, 
he got into communication with the Morris Ref- 
uge and learned that Jerry was to be “gassed”’ 
the next day. Then he visited the Tenth and 
Buttonwood Streets police station and saw 
Lieutenant Hamilton. The lieutenant agreed 
that Jerry, the Thief Dog, was the most won- 
derful dog he had ever heard of and far cleverer 
than the majority of human crooks. But he 
was doubtful when Doctor Jarrett suggested 
giving him a chance to reform. 

“You can’t teach old dogs new tricks,”’ Lieu- 
tenant Hamilton declared. ‘“‘Jerry’s been trained 
by the crooks until he can teach them in turn. 


He has been a thief for more than six years. 
Turn him loose anywhere within one hundred 
miles of the city, and he’ll be back here at his 
old tricks in forty-eight hours. Why, that thief 
dog has stolen more than $5000 worth of stuff of 
one kind or another. All his crook friends have 
to do is to tell him to get what they want, any- 
thing from socks and mitts to shoes and hats, and 
Jerry will plunder some stand and come back 
with what they sent him after. I’m a lover of 
dogs and I’m willing to give every dog a chance, 
but, if I order his sentence suspended, how do I 
know my men won’t be looking for the thief dog 
again inside a week?” 

“T’ll agree to get a responsible person to go 
his parole, so to say, and get him so far away 
from Philadelphia that he will never again stick 
his nose in the ‘tenderloin,’”’ replied Doctor 
Jarrett. 

“Do that, and V’ll order him returned here,” 
promised Lieutenant Hamilton. 

Doctor Jarrett called up the home of Miss 
Amelie Bonham, at York, Pennsylvania. Fortu- 
nately Miss Bonham was at home. To her he 
told Jerry’s story. Would Miss Bonham agree 
to become responsible for Jerry’s future good 
behavior and, in particular, for his remaining 
away from the Philadelphia ‘‘ tenderloin” dis- 
trict? 


ISS BONHAM scarcely needed to hear half 
Jerry’s story to fall in love with him, and 
Doctor Jarrett was authorized to accept Jerry 
for her, and to see that he was safely delivered 
on the Bonham estate outside of York. 
Accompanied by a policeman, Doctor Jarrett 
went to the Morris Refuge. There he engaged 
a taxicab, and they quickly returned with Jerry 
to the Tenth and Buttonwood Streets police 
station. But they had not eluded the vigilance 
of Jerry’s picket friends, placed by the ‘‘ten- 
derloin”’ crooks to watch the Morris Refuge. 
Hardly had Doctor Jarrett, accompanied by 
Jerry and the policeman, reached the police 
station before it was known among the crooks 
of the ‘‘ tenderloin’ that Jerry had been returned 
to the police station and that a strange man had 
him in charge. John Loftus was again called to 
their aid and hurried to the police station. There 
he found Doctor Jarrett, who assured him that 
Jerry was safe. He succeeded in getting the 
news into channels that reached Jerry’s faith 
ful friends. And so Jerry was paroled to Miss 
Amelie Bonham, of York, Pennsylvania, and on 
the Bonham 
tate he has been 
living since 1914. 


es- 
























He has apparently forgotten all his old steal- 
ing tricks. But for one thing, indeed, it would 
be supposed that his memory of the ‘ tender- 
loin” had been obliterated, and that Jerry, now 
entering his fourteenth year, had always been a 
contented country shepherd dog, good-natured 
and honest, with a life behind him spent in 
faithfully guarding his mistress’ property. 

That one thing ‘is a name. If you sit close 
beside Jerry, with him leaning against you, 
thrusting his cold muzzle into your ear or under 
your chin while exchanging confidences, and 
happen to mention ‘“‘ Nellie-Oh-Nell,” it will 
cause him to start. 

He will look about expectantly and then, 
when his disappointment comes home to him, 
he will push closer to you and give a plaintive 
little whine and look up wistfully at you, and 
you will know that one memory still lingers 
and carries him back to the scenes of his ‘‘ ten- 
derloin”’ exploits, and that, whatever you and 
the world may think of ‘‘ Nellie-Oh-Nell”’ and 
whatever her reception might be at the hands 
of others, his affection for her has never waned 
and in him she would still find the same true, 
warm-hearted friend she found him during the 
last two years of her life. 

It was ‘‘ Nellie-Oh-Nell”’ who brought Jerry 
into the “tenderloin.” Together they came 
froma Pennsylvania town, and for Jerry the two 
years were years of plenty. His mistress was 
popular; she had her admirers among the most 
exclusive circles. They entertained her and 
Jerry, for Jerry, too, became a favorite with 
them. He also made friends among another 
class—the pickpockets, forgers, sneak thieves 
and second-story men, gamblers and all the 
crooks and near-crooks of the district became 
his friends. 


T WAS into their hands that Jerry fell, one day 

in early autumn, when “ Nellie-Oh-Nell,”’ who 
had been failing in health for several months, 
was pronounced by a police surgeon, summoned 
anonymously, to be delirious from pneumonia. 
Jerry tried to follow the hospital ambulance 
that took her away, but the ‘ Count,” a friend 
of ‘ Nellie-Oh-Nell’”? who had perhaps anony- 
mously notified the police surgeon of her illness, 
held Jerry securely by the collar while the am 
bulance drove away and then induced him to 
accept a new home. There Jerry lived until one 
day the ‘‘Count”’ failed to return, and friends 
came suddenly and removed all of his belong- 
ings, including Jerry. From these new 
acquaintances Jerry received his first 
lessons in stealing. Many stories of his 


JERRY, 
THIEF DOG 


From a Photograph 
Made Solely to Sat- 
isfy Underworld 
Friends That All 
Was Well With Him 


cleverness are told by them. How he was 
taught to identify different articles by name, to 
hunt for them until he found them and to return 
with them to the friends who sent him on his 
pilfering errands, is all a part of the history of 
Philadelphia’s “‘tenderloin”’ district. 

Next Jerry was taught to recognize the uni- 
form of the police and to associate it with 
trouble for himself. In time it became impos 
sible for a policeman to get within touching 
distance of the clever dog. Then he was taught 
to scent out men accustomed to frequenting 
police stations. In this way he learned to detect 
plain-clothes men and to avoid them. In the 
course of his training he was taught to give 
a peculiar warning bark when the police ap- 
proached or he caught the scent of plain-clothes 
men. 

Almost incredible are some of the stories 
told of his detecting the police and bringing the 
news of their approach to the haunts frequented 
by the crooks. Raid after raid planned by the 
police failed, it was said, because the watchful 
Jerry detected the raiders in time to warn his 
friends. 


TE OW many different articles Jerry learned to 

know by name is not known. He learned 
to distinguish between socks, mittens, shoes, 
hats, handkerchiefs, neckties, collars, rubbers, 
apples and oranges; and he would steal a 
chicken, dead or alive, when sent for it, or rab 
bits from the butchers’ stands, when told to 
do so. 

Jerry’s exploits became so numerous that it 
was not long before the smaller storekeepers 
of the district complained about him to the 
police, and an order was issued to bring him in. 
In time it became a standing order. At roll calls 
the policemen, lined up in the guard room, were 
admonished to be on the lookout for Jerry, the 
Thief Dog, and to get him, dead or alive. On 
many occasions policemen, coming suddenly on 
him, took a chance shot at the fleeing dog, but, 
so far as is known, never with success. 

Once his capture seemed to be certain. Fol 
lowed closely by two policemen, he had run 
into what proved to be the entrance to a court. 
Feeling certain that at last they had him, one 
of the policemen stationed himself in the en 
trance, ready to intercept him if he succeeded 
in dodging the patrolman who followed him in. 
As the latter entered, Jerry was seen standing 
in the center of the open space. Held firmly in 
his jaws was a pair of women’s slippers, stolen 
not ten minutes before from a dealer’s stand. 

The policeman first tried coaxing, but Jerry 
was deaf to such blandishments. Then the 
policeman started to catch the wary thief. 
Evidently it was for this that Jerry was waiting, 
for, letting the man come within ten feet of 
him, he suddenly made a jump forward, turned 
a somersault, avoiding a blow aimed at him 
with a night stick and, racing up a fire escape 
to the second story, made a flying leap to the 
side wall and was down and into the adjoining 
alley before either of the policemen could reach 
the street. 

In his flight he never lost his grip on the 
slippers and, when last seen by the two out 
witted men, was scurrying into the next street, 
still in possession of his plunder. 


“TO JERRY’S credit, there is no record of his 

ever showing a vicious disposition. Rather 
than attack his pursuers, he would resort to 
flight. Yet he could fight, and there were few 
dogs in the “‘tenderloin”’ who had not learned 
to respect him before his disappearance. 

Incidentally, the interest in Jerry has never 
been lost in ‘“‘tenderloin”’ circles. A year after 
he went to York, paroled to Miss Bonham, a 
story became current in the ‘‘tenderloin”’ that 
he had never been taken out of the city, but 
had been killed. Instantly his old friends in 
sisted that some proof of his being alive should 
be given them. It was intimated in unmistak 
able terms that, if there had been anything 
wrong about Jerry’s reprieve and release on 
parole, somebody would certainly have to pay 
for it. 

So Doctor Jarrett made a trip tothe Bonham 
estate at York. There he had Jerry photo 
graphed and the photograph sent to John 
Loftus. It was shown to Jerry’s former friends 
They accepted it as evidence of his existence, 
and that he was being well cared for by his new 
mistress. The photograph is the one used in 
this article. It is interesting not only because 
it is the photograph of the cleverest thief dog 
of which there is any official record, but be 
cause on the ability to procure it, and thus 
satisfy Jerry’s former triends of his safety, un- 
questionably depended the safety of those who 
might otherwise have been held responsible for 
Jerry’s supposed end. 

Miss Bonham insists that Jerry is thoroughly 
reformed. She is so sure of it that she unhesi- 
tatingly allows him the liberty of the Bonham 
estate, where he is always the first to welcome 
visitors and conduct them up the great drive- 
way to the home where life for him has be- 
come as happy as it possibly could be for a 
reformed thief dog. 
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JusT A MOMENT: THERE ARE WOMEN TOO! 


ALL THE HEROES OF THIS WAR ARE NOT OF ONE SEX, BELIEVE ME! 








A Heroine at Home 


OPPING a gentle slope on the out- 
skirts of a village in Connecticut lived, 
alone, save for her chickens, her cat, 
and her canary, an old lady. The wide 
stretch before the house was virtually a 
grove that had served to captivate more 
than one summer motorist traveling that 
way, and again and again the old lady had 
been urged to sell her home. Not that the 
house was in the least desirable, for it was 
not. Run down at heel, leaning on its aged 
supports and leaky of roof, it presented a 
startling contrast to the grove of noble trees 
that swept from its narrow, leaning porch 
to the white roadway below. It was the 
grove and the “location” that lured on 
prospective purchasers. And always they 
were rebuffed. For, you see, the old lady’s 
grandfather had been born in that house, 
and her father, and herself. 

‘‘What happens to the old place when I’m 
gone I don’t care,” she was wont to say; 
‘“‘for there’s nobody for me to leave it to. 
But till then it’s ours—all ours!”? And the 
chickens and the cat and the canary seemed 
to understand. 

And then came the war with all war’s de- 
mands of new duties and new service upon 
every one of us, even upon our old lady in 
the grove on the hilltop. Yet what could 
she do? In the village at the foot of the 
hill all the women were busy rolling band 
ages, cutting out clothes for clothesless 
little children ‘‘over there,” selling Thrift 
Stamps and Liberty Bonds and saving food. 

Ah, there was something our little old lady 
could do—she could save food! So thence- 
forth the cat had skim milk instead of 
cream, and the little old lady had one lump 
of sugar in her cup of tea instead of three 
lumps, and one egg each day instead of 
two eggs. All the other eggs—sometimes 
as many as eight a week—she would carry 
down the hill to the village, where they 
would be given to the Red Cross to be sold 
for the good of the cause. For, you see, 
the little old lady knew what war means. 
When she was an eager-eyed child her grand- 
sire had told her of what the Colonial women 
had had to suffer when he was a boy, and 
she, through a later war, had herself learned. 

Finally, one day last spring, a lad in the 
uniform of a Boy Scout plodded up through 
the trees to the tottery house that topped 
the hill. The little old lady received him 
with becoming courtesy, for did he not wear 
the uniform of Young America? And fora 
long time the twain talked in the dim parlor 
with its haircloth furniture shiny as satin, 
and its shell-laden whatnot, and its bell 
glass covering the wax flowers on the table. 
And when the boy trudged back down the 
hill his face was alight, and from time to 
time he touched the pocket of his tunic where, 
over his heart, he carried a paper that the 
little old lady had signed. 

To-day the touring motorists pass by the spot 
unheeding, for the lure of the grove is gone— 
each and all of the noble black walnuts given 
by her gladly and gratefully to her country. And 
there on what is now a bleak and useless 
and worthless Connecticut hilltop, a little lit- 
tler, and a little frailer, for she is still saving 
food, lives a little old lady, alone save for a few 
chickens, a thinning cat, a drooping canary and 
a glorious consciousness of having done her best. 


In Her Mother’s Heart 


OTH of her boys—all she had—were in the 
B draft and the Draft Board laid aside its 
rules and called the gray old mother in. 
““Madam,” said the chairman, as all the 
members of the Board instinctively stood up 
when she came in—she was that kind—‘“‘both 
of your boys are admissible. We cannot decide 
which should go, so we have asked you to come 
in and decide which you wish to keep at home.” 
The mother looked at the Board and then she 
looked first at one son and then at the other. 
And a heavenly look seemed to suffuse her face. 
Then came the words, each carefully spoken, but 
each word seemed to tear her heart: ‘“‘ A mother, 
sir, knows no difference in her children. I love 
both of these boys. They are very close to my 





The “Mother” of the Billet 


billeted 350 of our boys. Some weeks ago 

a young woman of 40-odd years appeared 
inthe Y. M.C. A. hut as ‘‘canteen mother.” 
The boys took to ‘‘Mother” at once, and 
‘“Mother”’ took to the boys. She does every- 
thing for them a mother would {do—darns 
their socks, mends their clothes, listens to 
their problems, helps them with their let- 
ters—in short, “mothers”? them. 

After mess each evening the boys walk a 
mile to the nearest village, which has a bad 
repute. They invariably come to the ““Y” 
hut, and then this happens: 

‘“Where are you all going, Jimmie?” asks 
“Mother.” 

“Down to the village, Mother,” is the 
answer. 

“That’s right, boys. Go and have a good 
time,” says ‘‘ Mother.” ‘But, by the way, 
Jimmie, when you boys come home look in 
here and say good night.” 

‘“We may be late, Mother,” Jimmie says. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” cheerfully answers 
‘“Mother.” “I'll be up. I’ve got a lot to do 
here, you know,” and she points to a pile of 
their socks and clothes. 

““Sure, Mother,” they say, and out they 
go. The boys look at her, and they look at 
their torn clothes, and she looks at them with 
her cheerful smile. 

But every evening about 10 o’clock down 
in the village you will see here and there a 
knot of boys congregated, and saying: 

“Come on, you fellows. Let’s go back. 
Mother’s waiting for us, you know, and she’s 
been up since six.” 

And by 10:15 the boys come filing into the 
barn hut to say good night to ‘‘ Mother.” 
They know she’s playing a game and she 
knows it. But they love her for it. 


I: THE outskirts of a French village are 


Dick’s Silent Compact 


THIRD evening, and ‘f Mother”’ sud- 
4X denly says to the “hut” full of boys: 

‘‘T want to takea 
walk to the village 
to-night, boys, and 
get some exercise. 
Who’ll be my 
beau?” 

Does she get a 
beau? About a hun- 
dred boys fall over 
each other to get to 
‘* Mother.” 

And ‘ Mother,” 
trim and spruce in 
her “SY” uniform as 
a young girl—she’s 
always careful to 
look well— goes 
with an escort of 
boys that would 
delight any girl. It’s 
a merry and proud 
crowd that strikes 
the village. Of 
course ‘“‘ Mother” 
meets her boys in 
the village, and when she sees one with a 
member of her own sex she stops and says 
brightly: 

‘Introduce me to your friend, Dick, won’t 
you?” 

Dick looks at his “‘friend,’”’ then looks at 
““Mother”’ and says: 

‘“*The hell I will.” 

‘*Mother”’ just smiles. She knows, and 
she says: ‘‘ All right, Dick. See you later.” 





And when Dick comes to the hut that 
evening to say good night he looks at 
‘*Mother’”’ a bit sheepishly, but invariably 
comes the word: 

““Never again, Mother.” 

And ‘‘ Mother” just smiles, gives Dick a 
squeeze of his big hand, and says: “Kiss 
my hand, Dick!” 

Dick takes off his hat, bends over, and the 
compact is sealed. 

Then Dick goes to his “‘ barracks” and, as 
he walks ‘“‘home,”’ he says to his ‘“‘ bunkie”’: 
“Ned, by God, ‘ Mother’ isa wonder, do you 
know it?”’ 

Ned says nothing, but ten to one Ned 
does know it, for he, too, has probably kissed 
*““Mother’s”’ hand. But the fact is locked in 
his heart, although it’s a safe bet that ‘‘some- 
where in America”’ there is a mother, wife 
or sister who knows and who says every 
night, before she goes to sleep: ‘‘God bless 
‘Mother.’”’ 


Dudley Gets His Socks, and —— 


NOTHER evening this occurs: 
‘Good night, Dudley,” says ‘‘Mother.’ 
“By the way, boy, before you go to drill 
to-morrow morning will you drop in and see 
me? I'll have your socks done.”’ 

“Sure I will, Mother,” says Dudley. 

The next morning, when ‘‘ Duddie”’ comes 
to the hut, he gets his socks, and he also gets 
this from ‘‘ Mother”: 

““Duddie, last evening when you came 
back you had a little more wine on your 
breath! than I like to smell. I don’t mind a 
smoke breath and just a little wine. But 
you had too much last evening. Your mother 
wouldn’t like it, Dud. You know that, 
don’t you? Well, I’m just like your own 
mother here, you know, and I don’t like it. 
Women don’t, you know, Dud.’’*t 

‘“No, Mother,” says Dud. ‘‘T guess that’s 
right. All right, Mother. Count on me.” 
“‘Mother’”’ does count on Dud, and she can! 


Why Tom is 
Writing Home 


OME evening 

this happens: 

“By the way, 
Tom,” says ‘‘ Moth- 
er” softly, ‘‘ I’ve just 
been writing to your 
mother and telling 
her all about you 
and how fine you’re 
doing.” 

“Writing to my 
mother?’’ asks Tom 
in surprise. 

“Yes, sure,”’ says 
““Mother.” “You 
see, I know how 
busy you are all day, 
and you told me last 
night you hadn’t 
written for nearly a 
month. Of course 
she wants to hear about you, and so I wrote 
her a nice long letter. Won’t she be happy 
when she gets it?” 

The other fellows look at Tom. And Tom 
walks away, and after that he writes regu- 
larly to his mother. The other fellows begin 
to think, too, when they wrote home last, 
for they know that “‘ Mother’s”’ hands are 
full enough without writing their letters for 
them. 


, 








heart, eachand both. I will get along somehow, 
sir’’; and then, after a pause: “Take both.” And 


on her face, while the men stood silent. Then 
the chairman, looking at the boys, broke the 


with a bow to the Board, her eyes full of tears 
but her head high, she walked out with a smile 


silence with *‘ Boys, that is a mother.’’ 
And both boys smiled. They knew. 





A Gold Cross 


UST read about this}mother! And tell me 
J if there shouldn’t be created for her a Gold 

Cross. She was the wonderful mother of Dick 
Somers. Dick’s pal had been “gassed,” and he 
was advised to go home on leave for three 
months and pull his shat- 
tered nerves together. So 
on'the night of parting, 
Dick said to his pal: “‘ Go 
and look my people up, 
Sam. My mater is a 
corker. I'll write her. 
She won’t spill over you: 
she’ll make you forget 
your gas and nerves.” 

And Sam went and 
found Dick’s mother to 
be what her son said; so 
much so, in fact, that he 
lefthisownhomeamonth 
previous to his return 
“over there”? and went 
to Dick’s home. On the 
day he was leaving, Sam 
tried to convey to Dick’s 








for Her, I Say 


mother something of the wonderful new courage 
she had given him. ‘ Dick said you’d make me 
forget, and you have,” said Sam. 

“‘That’s what he asked us to do, Sam, and 
I’m glad you feel we’ve done what he wanted 
us to do,” replied the 
mother. 

“You certainly have,” 
said Sam. “‘ And be sure 
I'll tell Dick every event 
in every day since I’ve 
been here.” 

And then, just for a 
moment, did the faintest 
kind of cloud pass over 
that wonderful mother’s 
face as she laid her hand 
on Sam’s shoulder and 
said with a feeling that 
the boy will never be 
able to forget: 

“T wish with all my 
heart that you could, my 
boy. But Dick was killed 
over a month ago.” 


crouched over the soldier lying there. 
still unmindful of her own wounds, brushed th: 


Marie Dufroy, Heroine 


ISTEN to the story of Marie Dufroy, and 
[ then, if you are a poet, sit you down 
and write a ballad of her that will live 
forever. She is a peasant girl of France, 
living with her aged grandmother cn a farm 
in an area that has been twice swept over 
by the German hordes and to-day is in their 
hands again. 

Marie Dufroy’s grandfather, her mother, 
her father and her brother are all dead for 
France. The only reason the Huns did not 
kill her grandmother and deport her was 
because such‘ action was too much trouble, 
for grandmother is past eighty and Marie 
is a cripple—a hunchback with the waxen 
pallor, the deep-seeing eyes and the burning 
fervor of the type. Besides, her care of 
her few chickens was such that a German 
officers’ mess might confidently count on 
eggs from her when otherwise they would 
not be forthcoming. So they let her live— 
Marie and her bicycle, a rattly, twisted 
machine salvaged by some humorous poilu 
from the wreckage of war and presented 
to her with a wealth of mock seriousness in 
order that she might deliver her eggs ‘‘the 
faster.” 

One day last spring, during the enemy’s 
drive, a French motorcycle dispatch rider 
carrying messages of great import was 
knocked from his machine as he sped across 
a shell-swept space just east of the Dufroy 
farm. Marie saw the entire affair and, re- 
gardless of personal danger, ran forth. She 
managed to drag the wounded rider to the 
farm, where he told her the importance of 
his duty and what his failure might mean to 
France. Then he fainted. 

Searching him, Marie Dufroy found the 
thin pieces of tissue. She did not hesitate. 
Concealing them on her own person, yet 
readily accessible in the event of her capture 
and the resulting need to swallow them, she 
took up her egg basket and, trundling out 
her decrepit bicycle, mounted it and was off. 
Down the shell-swept road she sped, fear- 
lessly waving her basket in the direction of 
the German lines. Shells burst in front of 
her, behind her and at each side. First she 
was knocked from her wheel, but she kept 
on. One bullet grazed her back, another 
burned the calf of one leg, but on she rode 
until at last she came to the point the dis- 
patch bearer had told her of. To the officer 
in command she delivered her bits of tissue. 
He would have held her, but she refused. 

‘‘T have other duties,” she is reported to 
have said. 

And without another moment’s hesita- 
tion she retraced her way back to the farm. 
She made the return unscathed further and 
reaching the farm, flung herself into its one 
room where, in a cover, her old grandmother 
Marie 














aged woman aside and raised the dying man’ 
head to her knees. He opened his eyes and i: 
a torrent she told him what she had don 
With his last bit of strength his right hand went 
to his forehead in salute as with his other h 


lifted her free hand to his lips, murmuring: 


“Again you have saved France—Jeann 
d’Arc.”’ And so he passed away in the glory « 


her smile. 


Too Bad She Hadn’t More Sons 


WO men riding in a street car were talk 
ing about the war. “Well, how mu 


longer do you think this thing will last ¢ 


asked one of the men of his friend. “‘ Pretty har 


to tell,”’ was the answer. ‘‘But as for me 
can go right on for years. I’m making big mo! 
out of it all right.”” And he looked it! 

A well-dressed middle-aged woman sat ni 
to the man who had just spoken and, as 
finished his speech, she took off her gloves, sto 


‘up and hit the man a stinging blow across his 
face. “That is for my boy in France,” she said; 
and before he could recover she hit him another 
one, and added: “And that is for my other boy 


who is about to sail.” 


Then she sat down, while the red-faced man 
looked about at a carful of people whose 
approving glances of the woman’s act led him 


to feel that he had better leave the car. 
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GOING GIRLS AND WINNING WOMEN | 


THE WHO’S WHO OF THE WOMEN OF TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 
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A “Dare” Started Miss Key in 
Her Crocheted-Rug Business 
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Mrs. King, Who Left the Meat 
Out of Mincemeat 
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j Miss Hicks, Who Dyes in Part 


for a Living 
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breakdown was in a fashionable sani- 

tarium. One day, realizing that she 
needed something to take her mind off her 
illness, her nurse brought her some huge 
wooden needles and some muslin rags. ‘‘Sup- 
pose we try to make a rug out of these,” she 
suggested. 

So fascinated and interested did the young 
woman become in the work that from this sim- 
ple beginning has grown her own rug business. 

On a dare she boldly took her prettiest rug 
in person to the rug buyer of the best-known 
department store on Fifth Avenue, with the 
result of an order for 50!—and not the re- 
motest idea how she was to fill the order. 

Now she employs six assistants and a book- 
keeper, sells wholesale to Fifth Avenue shops 
and decorators, retails at a village shop and 
sells by parcel post special orders to customers 
in Massachusetts, Michigan and California. 
Such is the interesting story of the “‘ M.S. K.” 
rugs and their maker, Miss Marion Scott Key, 
of Rye, New York. 


N SOCIETY girl suffering from a neryous 


Mrs. G. M. King, of East Orange, New Jer- 
sey, originated some recipes for meatless mince- 
meat which made her famous overnight. These 
recipes were distributed by the National Emer- 
gency Food Garden Commission. They were 
first tried on five hundred marines on an Army 
transport, who pronounced the Hooverized 
fare O. K. and called for more. 


Miss Amy Mali Hicks is an interior decorator 
and sometimes finds it impossible to get the 
exact shade she desires in curtains and draper- 
ies to harmonize with her artistic interiors. 
Then she gets the texture of the fabric she 
desires and dyes it according to the skill and 
knowledge which she alone possesses, until it 
comes out an exclusive shade which is not pur- 
chasable in the open market. 








To develop a five-cent investment into a 
business worth $15,000 in four years is not bad 
for an 18-year-old girl, Miss Susan Stock- 
schlaeder, of California, ‘‘loved to see things 
grow,” so she spent five cents on a box of 
grapefruit culls and planted the seeds in a 
corner of her back yard at home; ina year she 
sold the seedlings for $45 to a fruit grower. 

“Why not increase the seedbed?”’ She gave 
up her job as a domestic and rented a piece of 
land to plant in seedlings—for she had decided 
to be a nurserywoman. Recently she had 
35,000 citrus trees and 5000 apricot and peach 
trees ready for market. She is now recognized 
as one of the shrewdest citrus-fruit growers in 
San Bernardino Valley. 
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When Fruit Growers Follow “ Susie” Stockschlaeder’s Advice 
on Citrus Fruits, it Means Money in Their Pockets 





Miss Mazie A. Barnes, of 37 Emory Street, 
Jersey City, New Jersey, thought it would help 
“would-be builders” to know exactly how their 
prospective erections would look, and that it 
would also help contractors to “land the job.” 
The perfect little model lies before one’s eyes, 
and any changes or alterations may be made 
before building by studying the model, and 
not, as so many do, after the house is in the 
course of erection, when changes mean ex 
pense, labor and time. 

Adding salesmanship to her artistic talent, 
Miss Mildred White, of St. Joseph, Missouri, 
made a new and profitable field for herseH->« 
This is the supplying of ‘‘atmosphere”’ by 
the painting of seasonable backgrounds and 
cut-out designs for the display windows of the 
stores of hercity. A window of children’s out- 
fits is made more attractive by a background 
of Mother Goose figures. A chic maid painted 
on heavy board and cut out adds to the at 
tractiveness of a window of women’s apparel. 


Maybe you know the “SV. V. Salted Nuts,” 
but likely not, for, although they have a wide 
spread distribution under their own brand 
name, they are now also largely sold wholesale 
to retailers who prefer to box and label with 
their own names. Yet behind the ‘Nut 
Kitchen” home in Flushing, New York, with 
its output of hundreds of pounds daily, lies 
an interesting story of a young woman’s desire 
“to do something.”? When, after the death of 
her husband several years ago, a friend sug 
gested salted nuts to Mrs. Viola Van Nostrand 
Woodruff, she seized the idea. 

At present the largest output of the Kitchen 
within one week is one ton of nuts. This is the 
real secret of her success—executive planning, 
energy and capacity for work. 

The Reverend Eva Ryerson Ludgate is the 
youngest ordained woman minister in the Con- 
gregational Church. The National Women’s 
Prayer Battalion came into being because of 
a visit which Miss Ludgate paid to England a 
year ago. 

She was greatly impressed with the fortitude 
and courage of the English women, who said 
that it was only the strength which they had 
received from God in answer to prayer that 
had enabled them to bear their sorrow. 

To-day there are Battalions in twenty-three 
states, and thousands of women have pledged 
themselves to pray every day and to stand 
ready to give comfort to any bereaved woman. 

The Battalion has its headquarters in the of- 
fices of the New York Federation of Churches, 


*. 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 






Can You Shut Your Eyes and See, Complete, the House You Want to Build? 


If Not, Miss Barnes 


an Show it to You 





Miss White’s Business is Making 
Shop Windows Attractive 
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Mrs. Woodruff, Who Built Up 


a Business in Salted Nuts 
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Miss Ludgate, Founder of the 


Women’s Prayer Battalion 
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There are No Frills at All 
Here, You See 
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Just a Lot of Amusing and 
Surprising Little Things 














SCRAPS THAT HE PICKS UP HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 





The Oldest Living Woman in the World, so 
far as known, lives in Posen. She is 134 years 
old and her birth is substantiated by records. 
She has thus seen three centuries: the 18th, 
19th and 20th. She was a young woman when 
Napoleon swept over Europe. At the time of 
her birth Frederick the Great was still alive, and 
the United States had been born about 8 years! 


x xX xX 


Laps Water Now 
She used to sit upon his lap 
As happy as could be. 
But now it makes her seasickh— 
He has water on the knee. 


x xX 


Fishermen Don’t Fish in China: they take 
birds with them and the birds catch the fish. 
Sixteen birds, like our cormorant, or shag, are 
taken in a boat. At the base of the neck of 
each bird is a metal ring drawn tight enough to 
let small fish through to the stomach and feed 
the birds, but the marketable size of fish stick in 
the birds’ throats. The fishing is done at night. 
The birds are put into the water, each at the 
end of a string. Torches are lighted and the 
fish come to the surface. The birds, with won- 
derful swiftness and accuracy catch them and, 
as each bird catches his fill, he is pulled into the 
boat, the fish are disgorged from his throat and 
he is released again. A good bird catches 150 
fish an hour, or 450 for three hours of fishing, 
and with 16 birds fishing the fisherman brings 
in a catch of over 7000 fish—and he doesn’t put 
a hook in the water! 


xx xX 


Fancy a Husband Getting This Message! He 
was a traveling salesman and got this ‘‘ wire”’ 
from his wife: 

Twins arrived to-night More by mail 


x XX 


The American Flag is of Dutch Origin, accord- 
ing to the best authenticated facts. The stars 
and stripes were borrowed from the flag of the 
Dutch Republic. This flag had seven stripes 
and stars, standing for seven Dutch states 
united in one congress of states. We made our 
flag, naturally, 13 stripes and stars indicative 
of the 13 original states. It was the original in- 
tention to add a stripe and a star for each new 
state, but it was soon found that a new stripe 
for each state would make the size of the flag 
unwieldy, and in 1818 Congress ordered that 
the 15 stripes to which the flag had grown be 
reduced to 13, and that only a star for each 
new state should be added. 


x xX 


‘¢What is a ‘Nut’?’’ was asked a college stu- 
dent by his professor. The student replied in 
verse: 

When you've bats in your belfry that flut, 

When your comprenes-vous rope is cut, 

When you've nobody home 
In the top of your dome, 
Then your head’s not a head—it’s a nut. 
x X= 


Most People Think the Bible was first written 
exactly as it appears to-day. But such is not 
the case. It was originally one continuous piece 
of text, with no divisions of any kind, no sec- 
tions, no chapters, no verses, no divisions of 
words, even, or punctuation. Its division into 
lines to suit the sense was done by Euthalius, of 
Alexandria, in the last half of the fifth century. 
Its division into chapters is ascribed to two 
archbishops, Lanfranc in the eleventh century 
and Langton in the thirteenth, and a cardinal, 
Hugo de Sancto Caro, about 1250. Rabbi 
Nathan began the division of the Bible into 
sections about 1445, and another Hebrew, 
Athras, completed the work in 1661. An English 
printer, Robert Stephens, introduced the present 
division into verses in 1551. 
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‘‘Anything I Can Do for You?” asked a sur- 
geon as he passed the bed of a smiling but badly 
wounded soldier. 

‘Ves, doctor; perhaps you can tell me some- 
thing I’d very much like to know,” answered 
““Sammie.” 

‘Fire ahead,” replied the doctor. ‘What 
is it?” 

“Well, doctor, when one doctor doctors 
another doctor, does the doctor doing the doc- 
toring doctor the other doctor like the doctor 
wants to be doctored, or does the doctor doing 
the doctoring doctor the other doctor like the 
doctor doing the doctoring wants to doctor 


him? x XxX 


The Chinese are Nothing if Not Polite. Not 
long ago a Chinese paper, asking German resi- 
dents in China not to speak German, put it 
this way: 

“Tf for nothing else, as a matter of polite- 
ness and courtesy, a nice feeling of the fitness 
of things, those who use German should re- 
frain from doing so in this country. It is not 
good manners to speak of ropes in a family that 
has had a hanging.” 


x XX 


We Mustn’t Forget This: To be Nation right 
and State right, we must first be Community 








Lilian Gatlin Sent Me These 


Aren’t They Clever? And What a Gift it is to Express 
Much in Little, Isn’t It? 


Out of all turmoil and suffering 
something is always born—some- 
thing worth having, and the more 
ghastly expensive the experience 
the more precious the result. 


Our blessings come to us as soon 
as we are ready to receive them. 


The world is not helpfully inter- 
ested in the details of your calamity, 
so keep them a secret between your- 
self and God. For your part, go to 
work and forget them. The world 
will judge you by how well you for- 
get—and by the effect of the forget- 
ting upon you. 


Live each day to the fullest—but 
keep yourself in condition to do it 
again to-morrow. 


When seeking a recipe for a ‘‘ short 
cut’? remember: Books on success 
are usually written by life’s failures, 
and hair tonics are sold by bald- 
headed barbers. 


There seems to be no way of giv- 
ing one the benefit of suffering with- 
out letting one endure the pain. 


The business of being brave seems 
at times a difficult one. But that is 
exactly when it is necessary to be 
brave. 


Wallowing around in a pool of 
self-pity is neither swimming nor 
good sportsmanship. 


The circumstance never yet arose 
that could kill the truly great. 


Even if the whole world seems to 
forsake you, go right on; you owe it 
to yourself. 


To-morrow always brings some- 
thing to go on with. 


What a Man Wants 
of His Wife 


Her love. 

Her inherent innocence. 

Her faith in him. 

Her friendship. 

Her companionship. 

Her loving tenderness. 

The understanding of her com- 
passion. 


There is a reason for everything. 


Everything in life has its price; 
the question is, ‘‘is it worth it?”’ 


When gloom comes entertain it 
with a smile. 


Are you at the alpha or omega of 
your foolishness? 


Three essentials of Faith: 


Belief. 
Understanding. 
Acceptance. 


My Creed 


I believe in: Compassion, For- 
giveness, Kindness, and in the Re- 
demption of Self-Expressive Work. 


When women apply the Golden 
Rule to their charity for one another 
one of the world’s most tempestuous 
eras will have been closed. 


Many women pay for one woman’s 
happiness. 


Our calamities are our educators. 


When you have run out of lies to 
write home it’s a fairly good sign 
that you’re going to work—at last. 


A friend is someone who has trav- 
eled the road before you and who 
guides you in your journey. 


Imagination either lands one in 
trouble or takes one to the heights. 
It is optional with the possessor. 


To have learned tolerance is to 
have received one of life’s priceless 
gifts. 


Do not confuse your pride with 
your vanity. Your pride will permit 
you to do anything honest as a 
means to a worthwhile end. Your 
vanity is valueless. 


The Eternal Triangle has never 
yet been built—the third side al- 
ways crashes in. 


Any woman who starts out to do 
missionary work on a man had bet- 
ter first apply it to where it is most 
needed—to herself. 


There is only one prescription for 
a woman to give a man who claims 
to be misunderstood by his wife: 
A stiff dose of self-analysis. 


Many women are merely adver- 
tisements for their husband’s earn- 
ing capacities. 


Some of us find ourselves by the 
process of elimination. 


A failure at the end of a year is not 
too high a price to pay to find out 
one is not in one’s bent. 


For women, M. A. should stand 
for good old-fashioned ma. And if 
it must be garnished it should stand 
for Mother Adorable. 


To have become a habit to a man 
is one of the most tragic things that 
can happen to a woman. 


It is given only to one man to 
know a woman as she really is. 
Others may sense the redness of her 
blood, the depths of her emotions 
and the heights of her strength; but 
only one may know. 


What a Woman Wants 
of Her Husband 


His love. 

His protection. 

His loyalty. 

His friendship. 

His companionship. 

The tenderness of his strength. 

The compassion of his under- 
standing. 


When women acquire the habit of 
work—as the majority of men pos- 
sess it—they will, of their own ac- 
cord, form a protecting crust for 
their now constantly exposed emo- 
tions. 


Never be a man’s forgetting tonic, 
be his gladness. 


When I was presented with my 
A. B., it dawned upon me, most 
crashingly, that I didn’t know what 
the rumpus had all been about. 


A man must be ready and willing 
to be both a woman’s friend and pal 
before he may hope to be her lover. 


If your “‘thinkery ”’ is out of order, 
or your “forgettery’’ won’t work, 
play with children—and you will be 
all right. 


A man’s attitude toward Woman 
is a record of the women he has 
known. 


There are two types of successful 
men: those who succeed because of 
a woman and those who succeed in 
spite of one. 


Too many advantages are a dis- 
advantage. 


A Lonely Woman’s Prayer 


And Thou, dear God, who answer- 
eth the prayers of all lonely women, 
answer mine: Give me Farsight to 
see Clearly, Faith to have Hope, and 
Strength to have Courage. Amen. 








An Irishman Stood for Some Time before a 
hall in which a general fight seemed to be going 
on. Finally, he could stand it no longer and, 
approaching a man in the doorway, asked: 

‘*Excuse me, sorr, but wud you mind tellin’ 
me: iz that a private fight thot’s goin’ on in 
dere, or kin anyone go in and join in?”’ 


xxx 


A Ship Built Entirely of Mahogany still ex- 
ists. Her name is ‘‘ Matchless” and she is now 
used by the Coast Survey. She was built by 
pirates near Key West in 1859, who stole the 
mahogany from a stranded vessel. All the 
timbers and frame are of solid Santo Domingo 
mahogany. x xX 


They Took a Canvas among our boys “over 
there,” the other day, to find out which three 
periodicals from home they preferred. The re- 
sult was: 

(1) The Literary Digest. 
(2) The Saturday Evening Post, 
(3) The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Who would have bet on 3? I wouldn’t! 
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‘*Why Should a Doctor be Sick?’ asks a 
girl. ‘‘I don’t see any sense in it. He’s right 
with himself all the time.” 


x xX 


The Name October came from the Latin word 
‘“‘octo,” meaning ‘“eight.”’ For October was 
once the eighth month in the calendar. Then 
Numa added January and February to the 
calendar, and October became the tenth month, 
but the name stuck. Once it was changed 
to Germanicus, but October clung. The only 
change that has stuck is when Augustus added 
a day and made the month 31 days. 


x XX 


Here is Cheer for Women Over 40! An adver- 
tisement reads: “Girls between the ages of 17 
and 45 wanted for factory work’’! 


x xX 


Adam and Eve Were 100 Feet Tall. That is 
what Moslem and rabbinical figures tell us. 
This is in line with the Hindu tradition of a 
giant race who bestrode elephants as we now do 
horses. And the Greek heroes at the siege of 
Troy threw stones at their enemies, which the 
strongest of their descendants could not move. 
All this is reflective of the Scriptural verse 
“There were giants in those days.” 


x XX 


When Peace is Signed it is proposed to make 
the day the first American national holiday. 
For national holidays there are, in reality, none. 
Thanksgiving comes closest to it by reason of 
the President’s proclamation; but each state 
ratifies it and proclaims it through its governor. 
The 4th of July, Christmas, Washington’s Birth- 
day are all popular holidays, but not national. 
So ‘‘Peace Day” would be the first. 


AS 


The British Aristocracy is certainly deep in 
the war. According to Debrett’s “Peerage,” 
there have been killed one member of the Royal 
Family, 21 peers, 31 baronets, 11 knights, 562 
companions of orders of knighthood, 149 sons 
of peers, 135 sons of baronets, 208 sons of 
knights, 150 heirs to hereditary titles. And this 
is only up to January, 1918. Think of the suc- 
cessions to English titles that have changed. 


x XX 


An Airplane Chicken! There is something 
new. It was named by a woman who refused a 
chicken the other day because, as she told the 
dealer, she “‘ didn’t want any airplane chicken.” 

‘“An airplane chicken?” echoed the dealer. 
‘Why, what do you mean?”’ 

‘*Why look at it,” said the woman. “It’s all 
wings and machinery and no meat.” 


x XX 


The Extra Daylight Hour will disappear this 
month, and we shall turn back the clock again 
until next May, or perhaps April. But just 
think what daylight saving has meant to us: 
One extra hour of healthfulness, helpfulness and 
happiness for every man, woman and child 
in the United States—110,000,000 such hour 
every day; 20,130,000,000 hours of added 
pleasure in living during the past six month: 
Wasn’t it worth while? 


xxx 


Mrs. Carter’s Maid Had Been Married thré 
months, and she was visiting at her former mi 
tress’ house. ‘‘ Well, Emma,’’ asked Mrs. Carter, 
‘“*how do you like being married?”’ 

‘Oh, it’s fine, ma’am, getting married, yes’m, 
it’s fine,” replied Emma. ‘But Lord, ma’am,” 
she added, ‘‘ain’t it tedious?” 


x XX 


I am Holding on to 4 Pages Yet! But there’s 
no telling when I shall begin to shrink to two or 
to one, perhaps! But the war must be won, and 
if its winning is going to turn on my having ‘our 
pages, or one, or none at all—well, the country 
can count on 
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